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EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, _ ALICE GARRIGUE.MOTT, 


THE MUSICA 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND) LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING 



































EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, ee ee Concert PIANIST Instruction. | ART OF SINGING sat 
hur neert @ School Positions Secured Mary W. Gilbe Choral Club Conducto t204 Carnegie Hall. | 172 West zoth St.. New York 
Mi BABCOCK Studio: 8 Carnegie Ha New York City os iS ar eo aes | 
Amnecic Hatt, New York . . 77a" a ~ 9 
Petaniias’ etal CROOK GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, % : 
ams. LAUDE WARFORD For 19 years leading baritone of the Melseiettan | ROPRRANZA GARRIGUE, 
: ae : ogee oe lee” Kose ee eee ART OF SINGING 
ROS DAVID, r ii nent only F : | Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St. New Yors 
; : 68 West End Avenue, near gad St., New York Tel., 7814 Morningside. 
mrs a . s RGAE T Esai eanetneice ee (Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 
Phila a Sake Bu ng zo Chestnut ot i a ata a Mi ers aoe j , one 
‘ LOTTA VAN BUREN, 
PIANO! FE AND T R 
FEES fis POE Pee of eal Seer | JAMES P. DUNN, 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, : r W. o8th St Tel. 6928 River. | Composer and Organist, St. Patricks Church, Jer 
ght-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra | sey Cy. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory an« 
hy. Normal ( es in Public and Private Scho | - ~ ———— | Sight Sin png (Specialty Gregorian Chant ane 
- ecia schir for rch trials sn a0 . Catholi h Music.) *hone 2867- re 
. , pooh a ELLEN ARENDRUP—sorrano. |~ - m 
Jew " tz02 Carnegi } —e . a > —Ir rT | 
Brookiyn School, 48 Lefferts Pisce HARRIET M. DWIGHT, HOLGER BIRKEROD—pariTone. 
— STRUCTION Concert Engagements | Mme, EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY. Baritone Curnnsla Hel 1 ee Management Annie Friedberg. (Mas, Hermann G. Frtapmann.) 
I , ‘ BAI . ‘ 4s od sts eee 1425 Broadway, New York } CONTRALTO 
> it alts : a ae mn k ? ie ¥ * | Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
eS WW | pkg ol ELIZABETH K., PATI ERSON, Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, i 
nes ar ie . : . on J . seo | Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57t 
— SOPRANE EACHER OF SINGING CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
GERMAN West sth Stree PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION “ 
i ) . Pho Riverside : , ¥ 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, | = , 
seen. : Sn Brooklyn | THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE For 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 133 Carnegie Hall, New York VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
ACHER OF SINGING Sennen: pene conned week i Clete | VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 6and Stree: 
Carnes H 4 Complete musical education given to studene 
arnegic : ; | from the beginning to the highest perfection. ; 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
r T > PTAR PIANO VIRTUOSO | 
PAUL SAVAGI VICTOR BIART, PIANOPORTE INSTRUCTION _ 
Instruction Advanced Interpretat Repertory } 
URI kspecial cultiva of that vivid, flowing quality ertificated Teacher of the Lescnetizey METMOD. 
Carnagin Han, | of everwblch'n the edie 3 seal eSpetanen | ‘cies cece jit ates Yer tay, | MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
New York ee ee ae eee SOLO PIANIST 
saree 5 : $= | Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 





| Leschetizky Method. 21 East 7sth St 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, Phone, 1302 Lenox 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION —_ 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION rHE ART O SINGING 
West soth St lio East ‘J f t : ‘ New Yurk Voice Developed—Style, Opera | 3 
nist bey joan se ats tases as 351-852 Carnegie Hall, New York | Mr. ano Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St.. New York 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


MAX KNIT EL TREUMANN, J. W. PARSON PRICE, | 




















R , Pianist— Accompanist 864 Carnegie Hall, i io 
: Art of Singing Instruction—( oaching New York VOICE tat = ae ys ar 5 aereneone RT ee Lae eo) 
' lelephone, 1350 Columbus “I can cor fident! , ‘state th at Mr. Parson Price’s 
Carneg H l ar ’ nriy a f ry r . + 
Ma , Lee} " New R whelle. N. ¥ ~ - — knowledge of the voice, both male ind female, VON DOEN HOFF, 
= S : "TO iD oT and his style of singing, entitle him to a hig 
a | { JUIS AR | H{ R Rt SSELL, mk ar w teachers.” Manuet GARCIA | VOICE—HELEN PIANO-— ALBERT. 
y rTKXT Met tan Sel f Musical Art | 
ADE! ke LA! IS BAI DWIN, Carnsnie fle wed \ i oid Mawark. 1186 Madison Ave 
, ging ond. Lovee ile fel. 4778 Columbus Mrs. REGINA WATSON, | ee 
Te . , Carnegie Hal _— nae oinnt SPE LT’ Repertoire ork with Co eens pnnememes 
CAROLINE: MABEN-FLOWSR.. 1 ee ee ee ee ES RET 
PIANIST—COMPOSER— TEACHER er OTe ene eee et nee | DANIEL VISANSKA,  vIocrnist. 
MAD Sp i TER y mvedian onania 7 2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chi » Hi. | ‘ 
HERA N PIE) bodes R , ( omposer. R es hu P, + arneg man. n . : —e _" _— | Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
Ji SEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. . Rrockinn: wr pts. Clin on Ave., | in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
| Theory ary : rospecs | number of pupils Address: 37 West 127th St., 
3 ) > > TVCENERV New York. In Philadelphia Mondays. address: 
ate Risers | CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, __| New Fock In? 
A, RUSS, PATTERSON | cospcerss PRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Fre ae . : - Vocal Instruction | 
r . | 
k PRESSON MILI ER, [DELI lk \. PATI ERS IN. ores bo2z W. 137th St Tel., 3160 Audubon “ss 
CHER OF SINGING 1 Biciatty, ,Welce Development amd Diction, ine | JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 


Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig 
Composer anp Teacner—Piano ann Tueoary, 


ene: | WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 





















e ORIT7Z @ eC r - nage ' 
M R I Z SA HW ARZ, VOICE SPECIALIST Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and 94th St. 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, rash Che? sate ty Church, New York AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER | Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. 9500 River 
; . RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 3S Rast jad Street, near Madison Ave Two Steinway Grands 
THI FLEBRATED LIMA DONNA Address Trinity Church, Mew Yeek Phone, 2187 Madison Square | 
e Cult \ I Branches ERE eer Pe a PME Pe She ie Omen 
The vely W th New York City \DOLF GI -F ee | 
Peltephone ‘ huyler i ( J GLOSE, " ene ae pe } 
pales a , Coach for| WALTER L. BOGERT, | Dk. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
_ — Concert ur t ar ‘ rctior 0a or! | 
1ISSEM DFE MOSS fessional and advanced singers f | President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n. | SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING 
MARY HISSE! i) ©, Residence studi 8: Mornings j j Pr ACHE > SIN iG j ‘ 
M I I ide — . . a a City rEACHER OF INGING | 808 Carnegie Hall 
OPI ' : J ‘ Baritone Lectures and Recitals | Conductor Symphony Concerts 
———_—--- ~ | s30 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side.| Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium 
és 2 “\IpYV oc >i vaste : 
06 W. goth St ae, 382 River. | HENRY SCHRADIECK, ae Bsc dcec ee | ee 
ee ! merly Prof f ¥i Leipzig Conservatory | 
, Head of Violia Dept., A ute of Apolied 4 eres | - . 
FLORENCE E. GALI Music, N. Yas and Combs Conservatory, Philadel: | 5 447 RIESBERG | ELLA MAY SMITH, 
. rat , phis sidence stud Wash'n Ave *kly ve ). RIBS J . | . — , — 
LO PIAN pea : pemtiodnsen! eH! Pace | INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC. 
{ t INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, | HISTORY 
struct Leschetizky Method ) t " me . With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’'y Manuscript . 
3 W th St re e, $33: Columbus Je HN W 4 N IC HOLS, Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New | HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
TENOR York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill | Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 


ee A rie enone, 3406 Columbus Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y } Ohio. Teiephone, Automatic, 2294. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, | [eS oO 
FRACHE! L BRANCHES. | nUDT_ EY BUCK. “SSIE DAVIS | 
aan a te JESSIE DAVIS, | MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 








ephone. 4 imbus : : 
New Aeolian Hall, ay West g2nd St oTANIST | Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
7 I bode. 108 ies an ae ae York ; and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
"RT ] > t PRT ft) : Concerts—Recitals— Lessons. Metropolitan Opera House Bidg 
ig k ri ne I It wT ft i in is l { ce oe Studio cor Huntington Chambers, Boston 1425 Broadway, New York 


HER OF SINGING WILBUR. A. LUYSTER, se ae ee 


West 42d St., New York SIGHT SINGING spt f ai ‘ Dees ee 
OPE 85S CARL FIQUE, _—_—Piano =~) Ss | MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
dregs rch soloiete Normal KATHERINE NOAC K-FIQUE, 








Votce Cetrurs—Reresrotre anno Dictrion, 








ITENRIR T’TAe@A i ‘ y "y Special preparations of 
HENRIETIA \ \M M EYER, course’ of school mus Vocal Instruction—Choral Deimenle tenmunis 
orme \ Wr M Direct? ¥ ? . a 
inaone ; : " - n MUSICALES Se eeaee Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 Bway FIOUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, | 434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 6495 Murray Hi 
: ) A ald West sath Se. gr 128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. | 
Oregon artments 3 est § os ———— ————— ——-——— a 
P - o8 :mbus ee 


SOPRANO Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, | cua 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 







cy Will receive a limited number of pupils >I ANIST—INSTRUCTION 

Mun Awwa FE incLer, Director Residence, 34 Gramercy Par PIA ; en st oe ss “ae N, Managemen, Antonia oy 

; tide , he 187 G re N F Cit —~s08E pi eres r a wi ’ 

Met. Opera House Bldg . Biway New York rene is Seca ow Yous “y Limited number of resident pupitis received Rey Ben oy all New Yok 
I oe 38 East Goth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. : 


Tel. 6468 Bryant 


- oot ms | TRS Ae, —_ 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP-| ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, | HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
















SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS DRAMATIC SOVYRANO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opers House The Wollaston, a3: West o6th St.. New York Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction yor Carnegie Hall. 
| 864 Carnegie Hall Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont. | (Subway express station.) ‘Phone 8833 Riverside 
i 
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: ; MIDDLETON 


R 4073 Kenmore Po ae 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


a ne ee ee Seaee 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburs, Pa. 





SOPRANO 








Mitel Address all Commani- 
oo te 

ILLER s..:, 22204 
ay , hg Pittsburg. Pa. 

A 

ry SOPRANO 

L 99 East 27th St. 

A Tol. 1834 Madison Sq. 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE WELSE-SUTOR 3 MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF ingens’ 
Studio: Carnegie Nall - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


HILADELPHIA 
Address. siess of Season, Atlante Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL fois. 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
to bring good results. 

Studio, Claremont Hall, 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on 112th St. Phone, Morningside 28:0 


¢ FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ml. 
ca Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 


which never f 





AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our NEW CATALOC NO.3. Just published, with 
complete descriptions oat Lm yy: alse ask for our 
ether literatare, which will you in the selection of 


Vielins : also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD, ALL 
> 42 EAST 234 STREET. NEW YORK 


Robert Stuart 


Pigott 
Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Gest 56th Street 
New York City 

Telephone, Columbus 6253 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorice and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmenic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 
mt MORRILL 
Laura E. 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 














Some prominent 
litan Opera; 
Purch Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; — Taylor, 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera to. and Aborn 
Opera Co., now with aon tae Marietta” Co.; 
(Anna Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. Bawden. 
tenor; Russell Bi bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples), W. 81st St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 

Toronto, and others on application. 


gue: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
inifred Mason, soloist First 


STUDIO: Acolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York “= 





PAULINE MEYER "ass 


tcl. Manget., Barry Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg. 
Personal address. 3140 Vernon Ave. 





MAX HERZBERG 
1ANIST 


Accom: for Leading Artists. 
Advanced Piano Pupils Vocal Coach. 
215 Manhattan Ave. New York PROBE RIVER, 16200 


x SHARP. HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, il, 


LEGLER "*Soruano 


cearonsos, C CONCERTS, RECITALS 
K. Private asdrese 6888 Gornatle Ave. “Phone Midway (670 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


“* | Louise St. John in WESTERVELT 


aiaal a mae BR 
1383 NM. State St. Chicago. 


E DE VOE BOYCE 


ener ISTE-—TEACHER 
A Woodland Park, Chicago, Ill. 
PR Briggs Musics! Bureey vphene De Doug'as 948 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 

Pine Arts Building = Chicage 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Churoh, Conductor 
Mendelssohe Giee Club 412 FIFTH AVENUE, WEW YORK CITY 


rs, THEODORE W' WORCESTER 


























Address: a om od samen Chicage, ill. 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 
2 VIOLINIST 


} 2602 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHEW 








canon 


LEW 
HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Manegemest: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


MPOSITION 
Sa WALNUT STREET, - PLANS YTODURGN,. PA. PA. 
and Penns ytvania College for Women 


= KROEGER 


polis, KROEGER SCHOOL of pL seuane 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


smay VVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
of Tone Production 
~ - CHICAGO 











Specialization 
406 KIMBALL HALL, 

















TENOR —— COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” “Ab, Love, but a Day” 
“Maidens 


"“Ferever aed a Day” Yeo aod Nay” 
Hallet Gilberts, Hotel Flanders, (33 W. 47th St., Tel. 8570 Bryant 





{CHAPMAN GOOLD 


eee 
20 babe Wew York 
Sebsyler 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN 


PIANIST and COACH 


ANTOMA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Russian Trio 





VIRGIL“: 


PIANO. 
CONSERVATORY 


page ADVANTAGES 
talog 


Mrs. A. M. pees se — 


42 West 76th Street - 


> New York 





jones DOWNING Ste aricz. 


FOR SALE; Prigeipe! Basic Dealers or Music art Shep 


608 Fine Arts Building. Chicage Ill 


wl WALLER, és 


ee 


JOHN B, MILLER, ree 


624 Michigan Avenae. Chicago, If. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 








Slet St. aed Columbus Ave.. New York 


LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


Under the Exclusive e-em of 
Gertrude O’ Hanion, Chi 


PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN scones: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HNBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


USER 


SOPRANO 
Management, Walter Anderson 
171 W. S7th St., New York = “Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
eh i Se 


PLUMB= 


H 
Address: 4173 Lake Ave 
Exclasive gy enya Rae 
Fiee Arts Baildiag 


BONG 


SAYS: 

a examining 0 stedent’s voice, 
and fieding it at fasit.! es 
“sucrest te bim te conse tt 
There is ne voice defect that 





R 
oO 
s 
E 

































MADAME VALERI. 
can her setice, and that cannet be corrected 


by her ability, tremele incladed, when bad training 
hes met gene se far as te cause looseness in the 
vocal cherds.” 


THE ROCKINGNAM, 1748 Broadway 














ns KOEMMENIGH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 


A N HALL 29 wt Ky Street 
STube: 1026-27 k City 
Tel., Brrant 


© HULSMANN 


K; Pianist, Musicales, Recitals 


Address, T. Antoinette Ward 
Vas -— as Stedies, Phone Col.9630 


oe. comparison with me 
ture artists of international 
fame.’ "—-—Mus. Courier, Novy. a4, 1911. 








BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instructio 
562 Park Avenue, New York pall 6792 Plase 


KARL SCHNEIDER sartom 


CONCERT end INSTRUCTION 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. V. PEAVEY 


= Fameert Mantes end Teasher ond Conch 


Sreokiys, N.Y. 
oe is" Wee's 36th Street - New York 


Clarence ERAN 


Winth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICAGO 
345 West ~~ a4 


KRIENS Tol., Coiemdes 2223 


Ss. WESLEY SEARS, 


and Wel bee Sts., “Palledet 
orcAN’ RECITALS. INST 


Antonto » FROSOLONO 


ls accepted at Residence Stadio 
1277 Bast Pty Place. Chicage fil. Phone, Dresel 5079 


f SALZEDO 











Com 
Vio 





UCTION. 





Concert 
Violinist 





Manecement: F. O 
PWARP{ Concerts & Recitals RENARD, 216 West 
Laxesoneseited 70th St. New York 


ORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN‘FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 Go 





] MAX 
VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales, instruction 
i) The Max Jacobs String Quartet 
STUDIO: 16 WHat Stroat, Now York 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850 UP 


JOHN MARHERT & CO., 


33 West 8th St.,.N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


™ Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, lil. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos »« Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 


Leather String Case free 
with $1.06 purchase, 
Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 1368 Broadway ne near 37th St. New York New York 


PAULI N E SMITH 


2 DELLA, Loans 


\& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


‘FRIEDBERG 


ny ly my A gt 

















\ 



















artists. 
we ¥- ye LS 1274 Bryant. 





= MIURPHY 2: 


NOrFR 
AN OPERA CO. 
re concert Geocert sapagemente moots sents te 


“| West 34th worraoun asics! New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
148 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambes 


TEACBER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





states RAGNA 








Kimball Hall 
Chicago’ 


LINN 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











a REE LAL TLS NN TT TT 








The merit of the Conover 


Piano is a fact—not an 
unsupported claim. 
Actual use has proved its 
superiority. 


Send for Catalog 


The Cabte Company, 


Manufacturers 


[fucago 

















One of the three 
V) ERE Great Pianos of 
the World 
JILANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners otf THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 








THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 























e. INC INNATI CONSE RVATORY of MI SIC 






instructs, trams and educates cine the best methods 
vf Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 
| bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
| Elocution MUSIC Languages 
| Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundings. ¢ finest and most completely 
| equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
j and resident stud -nts X uad enter at any time. Illus- 
i} trated Cotatogre FRE 

Iss 









= CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI. ORIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 

Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 

Alien Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 

ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Organ—Wilhelm Middeischulte. Catalogue mailed free. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Head of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 





























KRANICH & BACH 


rroouce PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
aS tio 248 Fast 22d Street NEW VORE 











STERLING Fiano 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 








Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- Pr per 
, A (Pweg Plage: : CHAR 

tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of CRAni es LD 1» GADMAN = Compecer- nee Concert bd Gosia wit worte-Fomed 8 = 

the word CHAS. L. WA ER. Agoncinte Dianager 
Commercial Tract Botta Buliding, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street, - - - York City 
a Teacher of George Fergusson, + oy King 

bd # Clark, Paris; Dr. al D Re. N. Y. Di 

GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. || # WEE rig ery a Dull . Geo. Dizon 
R esses Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
g 1428 Brentwey. New Vert Brrr, , eamaaate S — aon silier, 








eave ce] ManGMRET WA EE YE Ss 


SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
ac : se CONCERT. GRATOOED cnt RRCIVALS 


AVAILABLE fieleswe Macagemsat : Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Limited Number BARRY CULBERTSON 1 West 34th Street, New York 
Oreterte 206 Oredectrel Eagegemests. Flee ivte Bidg.. Chicage Personal Address, 2469 Broadway "Phone, 4848 River 

















Ps 
Sst CONDUCTOR. ~ |RUSSELL BLISS 


BARITONE 
Philadelphia, 33 Aeolian Hall, New York, Suite 1122-1123 


peihenak a ties iakacs ia 








TEACHER OF SINGING GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish Management: SUTORIUS & RAPP, | West 34th Street, Hew York 
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Beatin, W., November 30, 1912. 
It is at very rare intervals that Richard Strauss now is 
heard in public as a pianist, but fifteen and twenty years 
He then frequently appeared:in con 
cert as accompanist to his own songs and occasionally even 


igo it was different. 
as soloist. I well recall a remarkable performance of a 
Mozart concerto for two pianos by Strauss and the late 
Eduard Lassen, at Weimar, twenty years ago. The Grand 
Ducal Court Orchestra, which accompanied the two artists, 
was on that occasion conducted by Halir, who was at that 
time concertmaster at Weimar 
ductor at the Opera, receiving a salary of $750 a year, the 
post of first conductor being held by Eduard Lassen. The 
playing of Strauss and Lassen did not amalgamate; in- 
Lassen was 


Strauss was second con 


deed, no greater contrast could be imagined. 
of the old school, both as a composer and a performer, but 
he was a very refined pianist and an admirable musician 
Strauss, at that performance, exhibited a good deal otf 
“Kraftmeyertum,” and as a conductor, too, he was then 
fond of the windmill have 
soften and tone him down in both respects 
nner 

When it was announced here recently that Ernst von 
Possart would recite Arden” to the 
musical setting of Richard 
himself at the piano, 
twinkling of an eye. 
piano. An agreeable surprise was his lovely, well modu 
lated, singing Twenty years ago he pounded the 
piano, but now he plays. His ‘Enoch Arden” 
does not present any serious technical problems, but such 
difficulties as the score contains were overcome by Strauss 
with consummate ease. He played with a masterly non 
chalance. The music to the poem is in no way remark 
able and reveals but little of the present day Strauss. It 
was written and first performed in 1889. I recall the first 
performance at Weimar by Possart and Strauss, which 
occurred, if I mistake not, the same winter that Strauss 
Possart is a past 


act. Two decades served to 


Tennyson's “Enoch 
with the 
Hall was sold out 


Richard Strauss can still play the 


>trauss, composer 


Jeethoven in the 


tone. 
music to 


and Lassen played the double concerto 
master of German He also recites with a high 
degree of intellectual force, while th element 
is by no means neglected. He presented the beautiful, 
tragic story of Tennyson's hero in a way that caused many 


an eye to grow dim. 


diction 
emotional 


nae 
The following evening Dr. Ludwig Willner declaimed 
Manfred” to the well known musical setting by Schu 
He was supported by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
It was interesting to hear 
Possart 


mann. 
under the baton of Leo Blech. 
f the art of 


masters of and 


two such oratory as 
Willner on It must be 
that the greater, more vivid and more profound impression 
was conveyed by Wiillner. He does not enunciate with 
the distinctness of Possart, but there is a warm and won- 


consecutive evenings confessed 


drously appealing note in his voice that one misses in the 
latter, and also he speaks with much greater emotional 
and dramatic power. I have heard him recite this same 
wonderful poem six times during the last fifteen years, but 
instead of becoming stereotyped his performance has 
grown more vivid. Willner actually lives the part. The 
orchestra, the conductor, the entire setting and the hall of 
the Philharmonie are frequently all forgotten, and one is in 
the rarefied the Alps with this strange 
being, whose soul is sick unto death, but whose towering 
“Manfred” was 
preceded by an excellent performance of Schubert's unfin- 
ished symphony. It is not often that 
tunity here in Berlin to greet Leo Blech as a symphonic 
conductor, since his duties at the Royal Opera make great 
3oth in the sym 


atmosphere of 
pir:t commands the situation to the last 


we have an oppor- 


demands upon his time and energies 
phony and in the “Manfred” music he revealed himself as 


a leader of force, discrimination, individuality and tem 
perament 
nae 
The third Weingartner concert at Furstenwalde, where 
the famous conductor was heard with the Blithner 


Orchestra in the sixth and seventh symphonies and the 
“Egmont” overture by Beethoven, again attracted three 
extra train loads of Berlin people to the little provincial 
town. Weingartner was magnificent, as I am informed, in 
both symphonies, in which he was in former years often 
heard here with the Royal Orchestra. With all due credit 
to the Blithner Orchestra and to this successful under 
taking as a whole, however, Weingartner with the Berlin 


Royal Orchestra and Weingartner with the Blithner 
Orchestra are two very different propositions. The con- 
ductor again was given a hearty welcome. It had been 


announced for some time in advance that Lucille Marcel 
would sing at this third concert but an indisposition pre- 
vented her appearance, just as it did at the second concert 
and just as it did last year when she was announced for a 


Nikisch concert. At the fourth and last concert of this 
series Weingartner will present the ninth symphony 
RRR 


\ big success was achieved again by Clara Butt at her 
second concert. This English singer, with her phenomenal 
voice, could undoubtedly soon sing here to sold out houses 
if she would come often and regularly enouga. It takes 
time to work up a clientele in Berlin, but with her wonder- 
ful organ and her complete technical mastery, she is bound 
rhe 


soon to become a favorite here Serlin public appre- 


“ates good singing and it is capable of great enthusiasm 


over superlative vocal art, as is always illustrated when 


Caruso and the Berlin public as.a whole is in no 
Clara Butt was greeted at 
her second concert with a warmth, heartiness and sponta- 
neity that told their own story as to the standing that the 
Englishwoman has here; 
critical and intelligent one 


comes, 


way given to sensationalism 


and her audience was a very 
It was quite electrified by her 
glorious tones. At each of Madame Butt’s concerts royalty 
I have observed, 


Mozart's 


for the first time, so far as 
Hall 


was present 


sliithner Her program contained 








AECELIE, 
the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms 
n B 


CROWN 

Who will be the patre 

to be given next spring 

mann Wolff in « ! 
jubilee 


PRINCESS ¢ 
Festiva 
the Concert Direction Her 
the Kaiser's twenty-fifth 


ness if 
rlin by 





emorattor of 


“Parto, ma tu, ben mio,” a group of German lieder by 


and Schubert, 
Madame Butt’s 
Rumford, was heard in “Vier 


several German 
Kennerley 


Ernste Gesange” 


Schumann and 


and English songs 


Brahms, 
husband, 
srahms’ 


and a group of English numbers. Mr. Rumford possesses 


an agreeable baritone voice and he sings with skill and 
intelligence, as well as warmth. Harold Craxton, who 
supported the two artists, is an admirable pianist and 
accompanist 
nanan 
The success achieved by Ernest Hutcheson at his two 
recent concerts induced him to make a third appearance 


With the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Hildebrandt, he played the D minor Mozart, the G minor 
Saint-Saéns and the D MacDowelll « 
Hutcheson’s manner of playing—his polished technic, his 
legitimate piano tone, his refinement of musicianship, his 
exquisite taste—all predestine him to be a Mozart 
preter. A like the the Saint-Saéns 
concerto also finds in him an exponent of the highest ex- 
cellence. His three appearances here during the last two 
months have placed him in the front pianists 
Hutcheson also was the soloist of the Philharmonic “Pop” 
on Wednesday evening, when he gave a beautiful rendition 
of the Beethoven C 


munor mcertos 


inter- 


movement scherzo of 


row of 


minor concerto 


A series of six programs of piano concertos 


sented by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
purpose of 


s being pre 
the 
of the development of this 
form of compos:tion from a historical viewpoint. His first 
concert, which was given with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Singakademie on Saturday, drew out a large 
of lovers of the piano and its music 


here this winter for 


giving a survey 


number 
Bach's cor 
G minor, No. 15, the Mozart D minor concerto and Bee- 


certo m 
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thoven’s C minor, made up the program. Gabrilowitsch 
approached each composer with reverence and with sympa- 
thetic appreciation. He made clear the mission that each 
had to convey and incidentally gave an exhibition of re- 
fined, musicianly piano playing. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Leonid Kreutzer. It seems quite the fashion of 
late for an artist, when playing with orchesra, to secure as 
a conductor a colleague to assist at the conductor’s stand 
When the colleague is of the musical caliber of Kreutzer, 
there is nothing to be said against this method 
RRR 

and his 
the best Pinkerton and Madame Butterfly 
the Berlin Royal Opera 


Francis Maclennan wife, Florence Easton, are 
now engaged at 
rheir familiarity with the roles 

they have sung them, all told here, upward of two hundred 
had fatal 


formances into a rut; on the 


times—has not the effect of getting their per 


cleverness and 
void stereotyped effeets, 


contrary, their 
versatility have enabled them to 


and with each new appearance they seem to have found 


new inspiration. Extremely gifted both vocally and histri 


onically, Mr. and Mrs. Maclennan invest their parts with 
many emotional and touching human traits that have long 
since endeared them to the hearts of the habitues of the 
Royal Opera. Their singing and acting of the roles, in 


which they appeared 
the warmest praise. 
together in this opera 


again last Monday, were worthy of 
The artist couple invariably appear 


Rn Re 
Ottilie 
American pianists, who make a specialty 


The Misses Rose and Sutro, the well known 


of playing compo 
sitions for two pianos, gave a recital at the Singakademie, 
where they were heard in the Brahms sonata in F minor 
op 34-B; in the Liszt 


numbers by Clementi, von Wilm and Chopin 


Pathetique” concerto, and in smaller 


The many 


admirable pianistic qualities which these two young artists 
revealed here last winter were again noticeable in their 
performances, which left nothing to be desired Che 


choice of a work like the Brahms sonata is questionable, 


because of its great length, but their reading of it, in spite 
of its many difficulties, was clear and beautiful. The two 
girls played with remarkable precision and with as com 


plete an understanding of each other as if they were twin 


souls. The smaller and more grateful numbers of the pro 
gram were exquisitely rendered and enthusiastically ap 
plauded Ree 


Critics frequently protest against modern compositions 
I have never condemnation 


on the part of the Berlin press as in the case of that most 


known of such unanimity of 
iconoclastic of modern composers, Arnold Schoenberg. He 


is a strange bird and not a feather was left unplucked, but 


such wholesale slaughter, as might be expected, has 
aroused public attention. Already great interest is show 
in the third performance of his “Pierrot Lunaire,” which 
1s to be given in Choralian Hall on December ra, and it is 
probable that the hall will be ld out again No one 
however, who has heard the work expresses a desire to 


sit through it a second time 


It is rare for a critic to protest against performances of 
old works and rarer still to go on strike, but I propose 
henceforth to strike in two instances, and those tw rT 
stances are the Beethoven “Hammerklavier” sonata and 
the Liszt B minor sonata The latter was performed her 


last season no less than fifteen times. I heard it by seve 
celebrated pianists and by everal ther not celebrated 
It ha already been played several times thi season al 
and now it looks if the “Hammerklavier” sonata were 
to be taken up by the entire piano playing fraternity. It 
was recently performed here by one of the most famous 
pianists of our day and I sat through it, but I wa ever 
theless bored Beethoven iS written many more beau 
tiful sonatas than this and | see no virtue whate in it 
public performanc« Anyhow, I absolutely refuse to sit 
through either the “Hammerklavier” or the Liszt B rn f 
sonata for several seasons t me The Brahms violin 
concerto is also becoming impossible her« I is literally 
raged for the last ten years and we have heard it as many 
as twenty-four times in one season 
nur 
Conrad Ansorge played the Liszt B minor sonata at his 


recital on Wednesday. I did not hear it. He also played 
the Brahms F minor sonata, Liszt's “Dante” fantasy, and 
Beethoven’ Le | A dieux I e etry ar d de « Pp sentiment 


of Ansorge’s nature found expression both Brahms and 
Beethoven He gave very satisfying interpretations of 
both. He responded to the changing moods of the music 
intellect and expression walked hand in hand, and hi 


luscious tone was always a joy to the ear 
i 
An excellent impression was made by Francoise M 
a young French pianist, who was heard in re 
Bechstein Hall. She has ay excellent te 
thetic touch and she plays with feeling and sica I 


gence. Works by Bach, Schumann, Faure, Ravel ar 
Debussy comprised her program Although mot yet a 
finished art’st, Mile. Morin is a gifted and promising one 
nae 
A harpist named Klicka made essful debut, di 


playing qualities of a superior order both as musician and 
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Lieder recitals by Wilhelm Guttman, Kato Juyn, 
Sistermanns, the well known basso; Maria Philippi, 


with a beautiful voice and soulful delivery; 





FURSTENWALDI 


WEINGARTNER AT 


te \ Dr. Neumond, on the left 
" Emil Gut r n the ght 
recitals by F. W. Keitel, Paul Heilbrun, Paul 
I t, who has made rapid strides along the road 
f higher virtuosity; chamber music concerts by the Flesch 
» Hess, Konewsky and the Pfitzner quartets, and 


a large number of miscellaneous concerts, made up the 


offerings of the week. 


nne 
The Flesch-Schnabel-Gerardy Trio still continues to 
draw large audiences. Their sixth Beethoven program 


will contain:the greatest of all of the Béethoven trios, the 

B flat, op.“97, the C major sonata for piano and cello, and 

the Kreutzer sonata for violin and piano. 
nee 

A program of new compositions by one 

presented nothing new and little of interest, 

education, 


Ernst Mehlich 
although his 
omposit‘ons reyeal thorough musical a consid- 
nount of technical skill and an easy flow of ideas 


in handling his 


erable ar 


Independence of invention and individualty 


material were lacking. The young composer leans alto 
gether too heavily on Brahms. His program consisted of * 
two quartets, several vccal numbers and variations for 
ptano 
nme 

Leo Strock is a violinist of pronounced virtuoso inclina 
tions. Temperament ard great fac lity of the left hand 
and at times lovely tone quality are his best attributes, and 
he displayed them all to good advantage in Lalo’s “Span- 


ish” symphony. Mozart’s B flat major sonata, with which 


he opened the program, does not suit his individuality so 


well. He is a gifted youth 
neRre*e 
A new violin concerto by Hakon Borreson, a young 
Danish composer, will be given its first public performance 
at Hamburg, on December 6, by Julius Thornberg, who 


will play it with the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Nikisch. Nikisch and the Berlin Philharmonic 
series of concerts at Hamburg each season 
neRe 
The Crown Princess Caecilie will be the special patron- 
ess of the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms festival to be given 


give a 
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4 For four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 


Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W., MOTZ ST. 83 


Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell Pc. Fen" 
Leschetizky Method 


in the Hochschule of the DRESDENER MUSIK-SCHULE. Offers 
unique opportunity for this famous method, in connection with 
highest advantages in one of the most important schools of Germany. 
Teachers of high reputation: Orchestral (Reinhold Bender) and 
Ensen 





ble playing (Prof. Paul Juon). Harmony, Theory, Composi 
tion Analysis, History, ete Artistic Direction Louis Nicopt, 
Prof. R. L. Schneider, Konzertmeister Edgar Wollgandt, Prof. Pau! 
Jvow, ete. Circulars, Press Notices of Mrs. Potter-Frissell at the 
Schulkanzlei Newmarkt 2 Dresden A. Private Address Eisenstuckstr. 
16-11. Concertist pupils of Mrs. Frissell: Mme, Deszo Nemes, Florence 
Schinkel, Lucretia Biery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, etc. 
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HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


IN VIENNA 
LOLITA D. MASON 


Wien, VIII Buchfeldgasse 6, Tur 11 
Short and concise courses. Modulation and Analysis’ 
easily made clear and applicable 


RICHARD LOWE 


Teacher of Singing 


Therough Preparation for the Operatic Stage 
Bamberger St. 44, Berlin VW, Germany 


GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 
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Vocal Instructor 
AUGSBURGER ST. 64, BERLIN W., GERMANY 
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BERLIN W., BOZENER ST. 8 




















Well known and highly successful exponent 


Pianist of Leschetisky’s principles combined witb 
many original and unique features of a long 
experience. During last season five of Mr. 


Meisteraehale des Klavierspels 


Berlin W, Martin Luther St, 91 


Heinze’s pupils made their debut with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin. Further 
inquiries invited. 








Fee from $60 to $100 per annum, according to class 
The Academy has also opened two Masterschools 





IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART IN VIENNA 


Instruction in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music and Dramatic Art by 75 eminent masters 
Terms Begin on 10th of September. 


Masterschool for Violin: Teacher, Otte SEVCIK 
Tuition Fee for each Masterschook $160 per annum 


For further information apply to the Office of 
THE IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Vienna, Ill, Lothringerstrasse 14 


Admission also during the year 











here next spring by the Concert-Direction Hermann Wolff, 
in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Kaiser’s ascension of the throne. The Crown Princess is 











THE 
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KENNERLEY 
BEETHOVEN MONUMENT, VIENNA, NOVEMBER a2, 


CLARA BUTT AND RUMFORD AT 





very musical and is an excellent pianist, while the Crown 
Prince, like his uncle, Prince Henry, is a devotee of the 
violin, 
nner 
The second Philharmonic concert at Nordhausen 
given up entirely to a Hugo Kaun program, consisting of 
the composer's first symphony, his new symphonic poem, 
“Am Rhein,” four short pieces for string orchestra, op. 
70, his “Fantasiestiick” for violin and orchestra, and six 
lieder, sung by Erna Miiller-Baldus, with the composer at 
the piano. The fantasie was played by Frank Gittelson, of 
Philadelphia, who scored an immense success. 
Rene 
The St. Petersburg Conservatory of Music will celebrate 
its fiftieth jubilee next month, when several important 
festival programs will be rendered. The president of the 
festival committee is the composer Glazounow; the hono- 
rary president is the Princess Helene, of Saxon-Altenburg 
nner 
The Vienna Male Chorus has decided to erect a Wagner 
monument in the Austrian capital. 
nee 
Battistini, the famous Italian baritone, will make his 
first Berlin appearance at the Royal Opera this evening in 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball.” He will sing again in “Rigoletto” 
on Monday. Although Battistini is considered vocally 
passée, he being a man of sixty-two years, and notwith- 
standing the fact that he is comparatively little known 
here, the management is charging double the ordinary 
prices for his appearances. 
Rene 
Busoni has been playing in Russia with tremendous suc- 
cess. He made four appearances each in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. 


was 


nur 
Norah Drewett has been concertizing with pronounced 
success in Vienna and Weimar. Her playing of several 
compositions by Debussy, Ravel and Saint-Saens at a 
special concert of French compositions given at Weimar 
met with such approval that she has been engaged to play 
at the palace for the Grand Duke and his court on Decem- 
ber 17. 
nur 
Max Bruch will be seventy-five years old on January 6 
next. In commemoration of this significant event nearly 
all of the principal oratorio societies of Germany will per- 
form choral works of ‘the master. Although Bruch has 
successfully tried his hand at practically every form of 
compesition, his fame rests chiefly on his choral works 
and on his concertos for violin. 
nar 
That remarkable Hungarian violin prodigy, Laszlo Ipolyi, 
has been meeting with great success on a tour of Italy. 
His remarkable mastery of the violin and his tempera- 
mental style of playing make a strong appeal to the emo- 
tional Italians, 
nue 
An interesting little book, entitled “A Guide to the His- 
tory of Music,” by Max Chop, has recently been published 
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by the Globus Verlag. This new work gives in a concise 
form a complete survey of the history of our art from the 
times of the Chinese, Japanese, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Persians, Egyptians, down to our time. It is embellished 
with interesting illustrations. Max Chop has a keen mind 
and a facile pen, and this, his latest effort, will no doubt 
meet with the same success as his former works. 
ArgtHur M. ABELL. 





Moratti Pupils Score Again. 

Two American pupils of Vittorino Moratti, of Berlin, 
Elisabeth Schiller and Clara Huntington, made their debut 
at the Trier Opera on September 29, the former as Pamina 
and the latter as Queen of the Night in the “Magic Flute.” 
Both singers were accorded a warm reception. Appended 
are press notices of the event: 

A most 
is melodious and well 


Schiller Her 
nothing to be 


Elisabeth 
schuoled. Her 


excellent Pamina was voice 


certainty left 


desired musically and her performance was animated throughout 


Triersche Zeitung, September 30, 1912 
In Elisabeth Schiller we saw a Pamina in the glow of youth 
A talent of great promise! The young artist has qa charming, agree 


able soprano voice of remarkable powers of expression, which were 


the G m aria; this was excellently 





particularly displayed in 


rendered musically and with remarkable intellectual lift Trierisch 


Landzeitung, September 30, 191 





Schiller, our juvenil has unquestionavly 


Elisabeth 


soprano voice capable of development; it does not lack modulation 


and is well handled in all registers. Serious study seems here to 
have laid an excellent foundati I ripeness of ex,ression this 
Pamina displayed intelligence and understanding lrierische Tage 


blatt, September 30, 1912. 


Also the representative of the loratura art, Clara Huntington 


has beautiful and abundant mat al and the tone color of her so 


prano proves that her voice has been | verly placed. Her colora 


ture and staccati were very sure and clear and the development ef 


the singer may be awaited with interest Trierische Tageblatt, Sep 


tember 30, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





Only Kreisler Recital. 

A musical event of exceptional interest is a recital to 
be given by Fritz Kreisler at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on the afternoon of December 20, his only appear- 
ance in recital in this city this season. The affair will be 
under the patronage of distinguished social leaders and 
for the benefit of the Music School Settlement. 

Among the honorary members of the school are Mes- 
dames Sembrich, Schumann-Heink and Emma Juch- 
Wellmann, and Messrs. Paderewski, Pablo Casals, Josef 
Lhevinne, Raoul Pugno and Ernest Schelling. 

Tickets for the recital are on sale at the residence of 
Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, 19 East Thirty-seventh street, 
and at the regular agencies 3oxes have been taken by 
Mrs. Miles B. Carpenter, Mrs. H. C. Tinker, Mrs. Charles 
H. Ditson, Christine V. Baker, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, Mrs. 
Howard Mansfield, Mrs. Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. George 
L. Nichols, Mrs. Francis L. Hine, Mrs. Acosta Nichols, 
Mrs. Arthur H: Scribner, Mrs. A. H. Wiggin and Belle 
da Costa Greene 





Up the Ladder of Fame. 

Who, to look at Mr. Schelling’s well knit frame and 
buoyant personality, with his air of easy affluence, can 
realize that he, too, has climbed with weary feet the usual 
Calvary of genius? 

Though belonging to good stock (with a brother who 
is professor of English literature at Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity), financial reverses necessitated his giving up his 
musical studies at the age of twelve to earn a living by 
translations, teaching and other uninteresting and unre 
munerative pursuits. 

But at this tender age he already had a past, as it were, 
for his first public appearance was at the age of four. 
At seven he was admitted to the Paris Conservatoire as 
“auditeur.” By the time he was twelve he had played 
in almost every country of Europe and had been noticed 
by Paderewski. 

At sixteen by his own exertions he had realized the 
dream of his life and saved enough money out of his 
own earnings to enter the University of Pennsylvania, but 
the privations this necessitated led to a breakdown just as 
fortune began to smile on him, and he had to give up his 
university course. 

Paderewski was then filling an engagement in Philadel- 
phia. He had not forgotten the boy he had heard years 
before and he sent word to the young man that he would 
like to see him again. Schelling went reluctantly, for 
he had relinquished all idea of being a professional pian- 
ist. Paderewski heard him play, scoffed at his idea of 


giving up the piano and said: “Come to Europe. I will 
give you direction and advice.” Never before and never 
since has Paderewski done a similar thing for anyone, 
and Schelling now can glory in the fact that he is the 





ERNEST SCHELLING, WHEN HE MADE HIS DEBUT AT 
THE AGE OF FOUR AND A HALF YEARS 


only disciple of the great pianist. He was chosen also by 
Paderewski himself to take his place at the Chopin Fes- 


tival in Poland in October, rgro. 





Bonci’s Enormous Success in Mexico. 


City oF Mexico, November 26 7 


To The Musical Courier 
The 


theatrical season—the biggest in many years 


undersigned is sending you some 


As you know, the Government, in view of the obligation 


under which Miguel Sigaldi placed himself, that the 
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BONCI 
famous Bonci would have been a member of Sigaldi’s 
Opera Company—gave its moral and material support 


! 
was aii COV 


With this, and 


ered months before the season began, the management en 


with the subscription which 
gaged some good artists, but first of all assured itself of 
the presence of the famous tenor, if only for a few per 
formances 

To write 
here would seem superfluous 


> 


of the enormous successes that Bonci has had 


Greater enthusiasm was 





How well do we 


never shown in this city for any singer. 
when he, first sang in “Favorita” and “Elisir 
d’Amore,” (Oh! that “furtiva lagrima,” that brought tears 
to our eyes!) “Boheme,” “Rigoletto,” “Manon,” by Mas- 
he will 


remember 


senet, and “Mignon,” and during the week sing 


‘Sonnambula 
Mr. Sigaldi has re-engaged Mr. Bonci for two additional 


months, to the satisfaction of thousands of people, and this 


is to his own: interest because, besides the artistic suc 


drawing card,” and though 


when he sings, the 


cesses, Bonci is the manager's 


the prices ar doubled 


mot than 
theater is always filled to its capacity 


Lhe company will go for a few weeks Guadalajara, 
Monterey, and San Luis Potosi, three of the most im 
Mex 
Bonci’s appearances the theaters are already sold out 


I must not forget to mention some 


portant cities of and they wired me that for 


other artists who, 


though not “celebrities,” but singing with this king of bel 





canto, have done their duties well; and I like to remember 
the baritone, Federici, a real good artist, who gave us an 
excellent portrayal of King Alfonso in “La Favorita” 
Miss Vacari, a good Adina in “Elisir Bione, a young 
baritone with a most promising voice; Mrs. Desama, a 
good Mimi; de Segurola, who was here till the opening 
t the New York Metropolitan Opera; Maestro Francini, 
who is engaged to conduct only Mr. Bonci’s performances 
and whose conducting is done with rare mastership; and 
ill the others who, with a few exceptions, did their best 
ihe press is enthusiastic and has words of praise for 
Mr. Sigaldi, to whom, next year, will be given the man 


Theater, which will be fin 


} 


agement of the new National 


shed and inaugurated in 1913; but with the absolute con 

ition that he must have, if only for a few performances, 

the presence of that wonderful singer, Alessandro Bonci 
Geo. S. We rrine. 


Philharmonic’s Pulitzer Memorial. 
Che Philharmonic Society will devote its Carnegie Hall 


concerts, Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, De 


cember 19 and 20, to a Beethoven-Wagner-Liszt program 


in memory of Joseph Pulitzer, these being the favorite 
late editor benefactor Mr. Pu 


recalled, bequeathed to the 


composers of the and 


litzer, it will be PLilharmonic 


an initial $500,000 to be paid outright, and a second $500, 


000 to be paid in installments as it accumulates from the 


surplus income « The Pulitzer memorial 


f his properties 


program Thursday and Friday opens with Beethoven's sym 
the “Prize 


phony No. 1. Wagner will be represented by 
arl Jérn, and by 
March’ 


Jérn will give also the 


Meistersinger,’ sung by ( 
Death 


“Gotterdimmerung.” 


Song” from 


Siegfried’s Scene” and “Funeral from 


tenor solo 


ch will be 


given an elabo 
entire 


n Liszt's “Faust” ny, wh 


rate production with the assistance of the male 


chorus. of the Arion Society. The Philharmonic gave the 


first American performance of this work January 30, 1864, 


under Carl Bergman, when the Arion Society also took 
part 

A free illustrated lecture n Franz Liszt and the 
Faust’ symphony was given in the Music Auditorium 


of Wanamaker’s on Tuesday afternoon, December 17, by 
W. H. Humiston, the program editor this season of the 
Philharmonic Society 
Concerts at Century Theater. 
Julius Hopp, organizer of the Wage Earners’ Theater 


Leagues and the Theater Center for Schools, has arranged 


with the Century Theater give in that theater a series 


of concerts for the purpose of bringing the best of music 


within the reach of working people and the public schools 


f Greater New York associated with that movement 
In addition there will be concerts also at Madison square 
Garden, of which the next will be held January 13 
[he dates at the Century Theater will be announced in 


a few days. The Russian Symphony Orchestra will play 


at all concerts 
Galston in Tennessee. 

M. H. Hanson, the mar ager of! the Munich pianist, Gott 
fried Galston, has received a telegram from E. E. Putnam 
of Bristol, Tenn., informing Mr. Hanson of Galston’s a, 
pearances down in Tennessee. M.r Putnam in his dis 
patch stated Galston | cceess. Ideally poetic pianist 
| congr tulate car 








“Onward, Christian Soldier seems to be a better war 


ng in the Balkans than here—New York Sun 








CARL FLESCH 


The Eminent 
Hungarian 
Violinist 





First American Tour, January to April, 1914. Under Exclusive Management of Haensel & Jones, 29 West 42nd St., New York 
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|All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Paris, December 3, 1912. 


Wager Swayne’s brilliant artist-pupil, Elena de Olloqui, 
and Mrs, Peroux-Williams, who is, I believe, a product of 
the King Clark studios of Berlin, gave a joint recital on 
luesday last at the little Lheatre Femina, of which the 
acoustic properties seemed to me on this occasion to be 
dreadiul, giving the piano as well as the voice a sort of 
muftied quality which was particularly disagreeable. It is 
difficult under these circumstances to do justice to the 
artists or to judge very accurately of their work; at the 
same time I am abie to affirm that the performance of 
both was excellent and gives promise of genuine and well 
deserved success. Miss de Olloqui played the Schytte 
sonata, op. 53, and gave a very poetic reading of this 
peculiarly defective abuse of the orthodox sonata form. 
She also gave numbers by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Debussy 
and Liszt, showing much facility and power of execution. 
Mrs. Peroux-Williams gave one group of classical num- 
bers and one group of songs from the moderns, these 
latter being her most successful interpretations. It is 
good to hear Wolf and Strauss sung by an artist who is 
evidently in close touch with the spirit of these composers, 
making neither too much nor too little of their individu- 
ality and giving them that poetic charm which is their 
most inspiring feature. From Paris Miss de Olloqui and 
Mrs. Peroux-Williams go to Great Britain, where they 
are to give further recitals and concerts. They should 
have there the same success they had here. 


anne 


On Wednesday Josef Lhévinne gave a recital which 
fully maintained the promise made by his success with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra last Sunday and confirmed his repu- 
tation with Paris music lovers as being one of the greatest 
pianists of our time. It would be impossible to say too 
much in praise of the artistic excellence of this young and 
yet mature virtuoso. Effects he gets, effects of technic, as 
in the Chopin etude in A minor and the Balakirew 
“Islamey” fantasy; effects of humor, as in Schumann’s 
“Carnival,” and effects of delicate charm and vigorous 
force, as in the Mozart “Pastorale” and the Chopin polo- 
but these effects are always strictly legitimate, 
always strictly in place, in perfect taste, and never forced. 
His playing of the “Carnival” struck me as being particu- 
larly remarkable. It is rare enough, all too rare, that we 
hear a pianist interpret these sketches as if he felt all of 
the delicious humor of them, all of the intense feeling that 
Schumann had toward these particular phases of life when 
he was inspired, oh! how truly inspired, to write them. It 
is just in pieces of this kind that the necessary breadth of 
observation of the true interpreter is brought most 
strongly into play. No amount of mere musical knowledge 
or feeling will interpret these undeveloped melodies. 
There is no form on which the musician can hang his 
interpretation, no great climax to which he can lead up, no 
motives to be brought out, no balance to be maintained. 
Chere is nothing, indeed, but a chatelaine of charming 
thoughts, each attached to some scene in life, not as a 
description of this scene, but rather as the composer's 
feeling toward it, sometimes humorous, sometimes gay, 
sometimes, languorous, merry, facetious, sad and amorous 
by turns, and Lhévinne carries you along with these 
touches of feeling in a way that is truly rare even in these 
days of achievement. From which we assume 
that Lhévinne possesses that glorious combination, a great 
musical talent in a great mind, the feeling of the musician 
and the intellect of the poet. His success was of that 
kind when we feel that the audience is not applauding 
any particular one of his astonishing “tours de force,” but 
rather his performance as a whole. He got many encores, 
and the audience stood up and cheered for minutes after 
the final number, but the applause was also well balanced 
and equally divided throughout the program, from which 
I assume that the audience was discriminating enough to 
appreciate the extreme excellence of the performance and 
was not, as is too often. the case, merely carried away by 


naise, 


pianistic 


some sudden burst of velocity, some extended passage of 
vigorous pounding, or some other one of those inartistic 
tricks which so many players adopt to assure themselves 
the semblance of success. I must repeat that Lhévinne's 
effects were invariably perfectly legitimate, that his per- 
formance was constantly and inalterably artistic from end 
to end of this varied program, and that his interpretations 
were irreproachable. This recital was a manifestation of 
truly great art. 
nReR 
Harold Bauer was heard here in recital on Friday (a 
Bach-Beethoven program) and again on Sunday, with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra, when he played the Beethoven con- 
certo (fourth) in such a way that he won the enthusiastic 
plaudits not only of the audience, but of the critics, all of 
whom speak in glowing terms of his performance. For cwo 
reasons I will not now give a detailed account of his 
recital; first, because I understand that the same program 
was given last week in London and sent on to THe 
Musicat Courter from there; second, because he plays 
again on Thursday of this week, too late for a notice of 
this second recital to be included in these notes. I can 
only add that he is in splendid form and has certainly 
never been playing better. 
nae 
On Sunday I was called upon, as the critic sometimes is, 
to be in two places at once, and although I made a valor- 
ous attempt to accomplish this feat I must acknowledge 
that it was a hopeless failure. Charles W. Clark and 
Thuel Burnham both entertained with music at their 
studios at the same hour. At the Clark studio Lucille 
Stevenson, of Chicago, who is now studying with Clark, 
was the attraction, and I heard her sing two groups of 
songs, German and French, which showed her voice, with 
its exquisitely pure and ringing quality, and her musicianiy 
interpretations, to great advantage. I thought the French 
songs by Debussy and Louis Aubert, especially the latter, 
were particularly attractive and delightfully given. There 
was a group of English songs to come, but I rushed away 
with a hope of hearing something of Burnham's Schumann 
program, but I might have remained to hear the rest of 
Miss Stevenson’s program, for Burnham's recital was over 
when I arrived. 
nnn 
Burnham played the “Papillons,” “Nachtstiicke,” ‘“Gril- 
en,” “Vogel als Prophet” and “Carnival,” and I can only 
repeat what many of the particularly large audience told 
me—that he never played better. I can well believe it, for 
these Schumann pieces are particularly suited to Burn- 
ham’s delicately sensitive, artistic nature, and he brings 
out with unparalleled fervor and intensity the poetic side 
of this most deeply gifted of German dreamers. It seemed 
as if every one present took a fiendish delight in pouring 
into my ears rapturous tales of the wonder of Burnham’s 
performance just for the mere pleasure of making me 
regret all the more that I was not able to hear it. 
nar 
But to return to Clark, whose success and popularity 
are constantly on the increase: he leaves his large class of 
pupils for a short trip in England and Scotland on Decem- 
ber 5. Among his most successful pupils may be men- 
tioned Sophia Charak, of Boston, who has been winning 
success for herself and praise for her teacher by singing 
at many private homes among the English and American 
residents of Paris, among them J. B. Shoninger, president 
of the American Chamber of Commerce of Paris, and Mrs. 
S. James. 
nae 
At the Soirée Campbell-Tipton, which was given last 
evening at the seatente’ Hostel, under the auspices of the 
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International Musical Union, Madame Jomelli was to sing, 
but was prevented by illness, and her place was taken by 
Madame Nelson and Charles W. Clark. This program of 
Campbell-Tipton’s works I feel that I must give in full: 


Sonata heroic for piano. 
Three songs— 
After Sunset. 
The Crying of Water. 
Rhapsody. 
Suite for piano, the four seasons of life— 
Spring (Anticipation) 
Summer (Realization) 





Autumn (Retrospection). 
Winter (Dissolution). 
Vocal tone poem, Beside the Winter Sea. 
(And, as an encore, Confession, out of the same volume of 


tone poems.) 


Suite pastorale for violin— 


Allegro con anima 
Lento espressivo. 


Allegro molto. Finale Presto 


Lyric, Three Shadows. 
Five pieces for piano— 
Legende No. 1. 
Legende No. 2. 

Noctyrnale. 

Matinale. 

Etude in octaves. 
[wo songs— 

A Spirit Flower. 

\ Fool’s Soliloquy. 

It is obviously impossible to speak of all the pieces on 
this long program in detail. Even if 1 believed that the 
verbal description of music were at ail illuminating, which 
I most assuredly do not, it would take more space than 
I have at my command to do the several pieces on this 
program justice. But | will make no attempt at anything 
of the kind, for I am convinced that no words which | 
could write would do this music justice. Campbell-Tipton 
is, in the first place, a thoroughly competent, educated 
composer. It is evident from first to last that he has the 
technic of his art at his fingers end, that he has complete 
mastery of it, that he develops his ideas knowingly and 
intelligently. (It may seem out of place to mention these 
things which, one might think, could almost be taken for 
granted. But the contrary is the case. Not once or twice, 
but many times, | have attended concerts of some particu 
lar composer's (?) works who evidently was completel) 
ignorant of even the most elementary rules of his art.) I 
think it is fair to say in a general way that Campbell 
lipton’s inspiration leans toward strength and vigor. His 
works are full of bold passion. There are no half lights, 
none of the mysterious gropings of the modern French 
school. In fact, although Campbell-Tipton lives here in 
Paris, he shows almost no influence of this French school. 
He very occasionally uses the whole tone scale which we 
rightly or wrongly associate with this school, but this is 
in all cases merely a passing fancy and does not give a 
lasting character to the work. And yet, although not 
French in character, this music is very modern. But in 
saying this I would not wish to give the impression that 
it is of that exaggerated sort of ultra-modern music which 
is pretty nearly useless since nobody cdn make head or 
tail of it. In the music of Campbell-Tipton just the con 
trary is the case. It is not only very playable and sing- 
able, but it has that quality of clear and well defined 
melody which makes an immediate appeal with the public 
Campbell-Tipton has, if I may so express myself, solved 
the problem of combining the use of modern harmony and 
real melodic ideas. In other words, the melodic germ is 
the foundation of this music, as it ought to be of all music 
It is evident with many of the moderns that their main 
idea was to write strange and lovely harmony, and that 
the melodic part was set in as a sort of afterthought 
There can be no doubt of this, for there are many pieces 
where the same harmonic sequence is worked from be- 
ginning to end, rendering anything like consecutive mel 
ody utterly unthinkable. This is exactly what Campbell- 
Tipton does not do, and need I add that the reason he 
does not do it is simply that he is endowed with real 
musical invention which drives him on to set down his 
ideas as they come and renders it impossible for him to 
alter them and jumble them until they become a serio 
comic musical hodge-podge! This music is eminently 
practical, eminently compelling. It not only held the close 
attention of the audience but it roused it to real en- 
thusiasm and led to insistent demands for encores so that 
several of the numbers had to be repeated. The piano 
music, and all of the piano accompaniments, are thor- 
oughly pianistic, thoroughly effective and grateful. The 
“Sonata Heroic” and the etude and octaves are splendidly 
brilliant: the latter especially, as well as the delicately 
tender “Nocturnale,” had to be repeated. Personally | 
was particularly attracted by the violin pieces and found 
them so well written for the violin that I suspect the com- 














poser to be himseli a violinist, though | do not know 
this to be the case. sie is certainiy a splendid pianist, 
tor he played the accompaniments to these and the vocal 
numbers with exquisite taste and periect mastery. 
Rae 

Charles W. Clark, as might be expected, got a rousing 
ovation the moment he entered the room, and it fell to his 
lot to sing what seemed to me the best and most success- 
ful number of the evening, “A Fool’s Soliloquy.” I un- 
derstand that this is one of the composer's latest works. 
1f so it speaks well for his future, for splendid as are the 
other works this is still more splendid. It is one of the 
greatest vocal compositions of the day, truly inspired and 
splendidly executed. And need I add that Clark made 
cut of it all that could be made? 

2 RR 

| think it right to add that Campbell-Tipton is an 
\merican. Several people asked me whether he was Eng- 
lish. No, he is not English, nor yet French, although he 
is stopping for a while in Paris. He is American in fact 
and American in spirit, and it is a pleasure to say so, 
for he is one of our native sons of whom we have rea 
son to be justly proud. 





COLUMBUS MUSICAL NEWS. 
Ohio, December 6. 10: 
The week just past has been full of local musical events, 
every one of which was worthy of notice. Andrew Mc- 
Nellis, assisted by his teacher, Herman Ebeling, and Mrs. 
George Cowman, soprano, gave an interesting organ re 
cital in First Congregational Church last Thursday even 
ng. 


CoLumsus, 


nner 
Bert E. Williams, teacher of piano, gave a pupils’ re 
ital Monday afternoon. Mr. Williams is organist at St 
John’s Evangelical Church, where he gives frequent re 
itals, 
a 
lhe Wallace Conservatory pupils were treated to an ex 
cursion through the great organ in Memorial Hall yes- 
terday, under the direction of Worley, 


mechanical! 


Henry organ 


uuilder, who carefully explained all the intri 


ici¢s to them, after which a short recital was given by 
Nora F, Wilson, organist of Madison Avenue Meth 
dist Church. It was an exceptionally interesting and in 
structive hour to the pupils, who had already had a lecture 
on the evolution of the organ and its proper status in the 
world of instruments 

RnR, 

Melville A. Clarke, harpist, will give a lecture-recital 
Tuesday afternoon, December 10, at the Wallace Con 
servatory. Mr. Clarke will use his Irish harp in this r¢ 
cital, as well as the modern instrument 

nner, 

The concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rected by Dr. Ernst Kunwald, given in Memorial Hall! 
Thanksgiving evening, was a real delight. Dr. Kunwald’s 
reception one—and the orchestra 


was an enthusiastic was 


greeted like an old friend. This is the fourth season this 
orchestra has given a series of concerts here 
nRne 
The Chicago Grand Opera Company contributed much 
to Tue Musica Courier correspondent’s pleasure on a 
recent visit to Chicago Cendrillon,” “Il Traviata,” “Il 
lrovatore,” and “Hamlet” were the operas heard in Chi 
‘ago, and “Aida” in Cincinnati the previous Monday. The 
great artists—Titta Ruffo, Maria Gay, and Giovanni Zena 
tello, all made many friends and warm admirers. The 
iudience recalled them again and again and, in the case 
of Ruffo, his reception was a real ovation 
ee 
May Scott, soprano, gives a song recital at 
Shepard in the near future. Mabel Rathbun will be the 


iccompanist 


Florence 


nar 
Elizabeth Thompson Wilson, 
Rathbun, accompanist, gave a this afternoon at 
London, Ohio. Mrs. Wilson and Miss Rathbun go to Ann 
\rbor in February to sing for the Music Club there 
zane 
Floyd Crooks, baritone, and Mabel Rathbun, accom 
panist, will give a recital in Logan, Ohio, Thursday even 
ing. December 12 


contralto, with Mabel 
recital 


Rae 
Tessie Crane, organist, will give a recital at Memorial 
Hall Thursday evening, December 12 
nnn 
Grace Hamilton Morrey will give a piano recital Tues 
day afternoon, December 17, in Memorial Hall. Mrs 
Morrey is the artist member of the Women’s Music Clu’ 
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and this will be her first appearance in an entire recital be- 
fore this large club since her return from Europe, where 
she made a splendid impression in two Berlin concerts, 
one with orchestra and the other a piano recital, both un- 
der the direction of Emil Paur, now conductor of the 
Berlin Royal Opera. 
RRR 

Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills will give her annual recital 
of Christmas music for the organ in Broad Street Meth 
dist Church January 5. Grace Chandler, one of Mrs. 
Mills’ pupils, and organist of Baptist Temple, gave a re 
cital Saturday afternoon, November 30. Pearl Shafer 
was the assisting singer. 


RRe 


There is much enthusiasm the next 
luesday of Gaston Dethier, New York organist; Melville 
Clarke, harpist, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Margaret Berry Mil 
ler, soprano, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Mrs. Miller. three 


ywpeared here, so this concert has the merit of novelty 


over appearance 


Hazel Swann will 


wccompany rhese artists have never 
Che event is the third artist concert in the Women’s Music 


Club series. Etta May Smits 


Music in the, South. 


The that Arthur Fischer, 
touring balk, 
the Mason and Dixon line, he met with a unique experi 


a prominent 


the young pianist 


occasion to 


first time 


with Jules violinist, had cross 


nce. Having been offered the hospitality of 


Southern home in a certain city where he was to play i 


he evening, he asked permission to use the piano for a 


little preliminary practice This instrument was of the 
best make and the wedding present to the daughter of the 
iamily, who, however, not being a musician, was unable t 
use it, so it had become a piece of parlor furniture 

In all well regulated Southern families there is a negro 
servant who has become a part of the family through life 
long 


a genuine 


association, and this particular one was blessed with 


mammy whose superstitious beliefs were very 


firm and genuine. Never having heard the grand piano in 
the parlor, and being acquainted with it only through the 
various dustings she had bestowed upon it, she was wholly 
unprepared for what was to happen. Mammy was busily 
engaged in the kitchen when suddenly from the parlor 
issued the She knew that none of the 


family played, and of course was unaware that the gentle 


sounds of musk 


man from the North was a musician. As the music floated 
to her ears and became more and more strenuous, the old 
lady stopped her work; her eyes bulged, her jaw dropped, 
her hands trembled and her knees shook. As soon as she 


summon sufhcient courage to move, she hob 


the 


was able to 
bled through 
top of her shrill voice, 


halls as fast as possible, calling at the 


“Massa! Massa! Cum hyear, quick 


De debil sure hev got in de pyana.’ 





Bach Recital by Isabelle Beaton. 
Isabelle recital in 


Saturday LDece 


Beaton gave a Bach Cleveland. Ohio 


mber 7 her numbers included the chre 


matic fantasie and fugue transcribed for piano by Hans 


Guido von Bulow, the Liszt transcription of the fantasi« 
and fugue in G minor, the fuga scherzando, the toccata in 
G major, the prelude in C, the prelude in D, the gavotte 


from the fifth French suite, the minuet from the first par 
tita, the sarabande from the fifth English suite, the bourée 
W hitsuntide 
cantata, the 
arranged by 


from the tite for trumpet, an aria from the 
cantata, the preambule from the sixth violin 
Italian concerto and the concerto in D minor 


Miss 


in Cleveland 


Busoni. During the autumn Beaton gave a number 


f MacDowell recital 





Selden Miller's Three Piano Recitals. 
Selden Miller, the well known Philadelphia pianist, gave 
last of three Rumford Hall 
New York, on Wednesday afternoon, Decem The 
other two recitals were given on Wednesday. November 
13, and Tuesday, November 26 


the his series of recitals in 
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\f9 MUNICH {f/ 


Ungererstrasse 42/4, } 
Musica, November 28, 1912. 


While I was away for a few days on Musica Courter 
business in Vienna a number of good concerts occurred 
here which I shall have to report only from hearsay. On 
November 12 Ossip Gabrilowitsch began the series of six 
concerts in which he is to illustrate “The Development of 
the Piano Concerto from J. S, Bach to the Present Time.” 
His first program was made up of the Bach G minor con- 
the Mozart D minor concerto (K. V. 466), 


certo, No. 15; 








MATHILDE WESENDONCK 
(From a painting by Dorner.) 





and the Beethoven C minor concerto, op. 37. He was 
accompanied by the Konzertverein Orchestra directed by 
Leonid Kreutzer. A critic of one of the leading papers 
“The artist again proved himself to be one of our 
very best pianists, especially in his interpretation of 
Beethoven,” and my assistant reports that the clearness 
and precision of style, which particularly distinguish Ga- 
brilowitsch’s playing, left nothing to be desired. The 
second program will be played November 30, and is made 
up of three Beethoven works, concertos in G major and E 
flat major and the fantasie for piano, orchestra and 


wrote: 





HERMANN KLUM 


chorus, op. 80. The first concert attracted a large audi- 
ence, which was very liberal with its applause. Music 
students, as at all concerts here, have the privilege of 
special tickets at one mark (twenty-five cents) each, and 
many are taking advantage of this splendid opportunity 
to hear the very finest piano works in large style finely 
played in their chronological order. 
e 

Two other pianists, Ignaz Friedmann and Jan Sickesz, 

gave interesting concerts while I was away. The former 





gave the first of a series of three Chopin programs. 
There is no doubt that Ignaz Friedmann has a great talent 
for piano playing, His dynamic gradations are remark- 
able for their number—he has more distinct degrees of 
tone between piano and forte than almost any other 
player. In interpretation he is a man of extremes. He 
plays Liszt very wonderfully—because the music is 
adapted to his style. As for his Chopin playing, its suc- 
cess depends upon the taste of the hearer. If you like 
the way he plays Chopin, why, you do like it—and if you 
don’t, you don’t. Much of it isn’t what is ordinarily un- 
derstood under “Chopin playing.” But it is interesting 
and gives one something to think about. Jan Sickesz 
played the Bach C minor fantasie, the Beethoven “Ap- 
passionata” sonata and compositions by Chopin. Sickesz, 
who has been living here for the last two years as a 
teacher and concert pianist, plays in a clean, straightfor- 
ward manner, with competent technic, and is always sure 
of a friendly and enthusiastic audience. 
Ree 
At last it is really settled. Bruno Walter is coming 
here to take the position left vacant by the death of Felix 
Mott], Good. It took a long while to get the matter 
straightened out, but it was worth while waiting for, as 
Walter is without doubt the one man in all Europe best 
fitted for the place. A friend and disciple of Gustav 
Mahler, he reminds one very much of the dead master 
when directing. His gestures are similar, the whole ap- 
pearance at the desk recalls the great leader, but, best of 
all, the splendid results which he gets out of the orchestra 
are similar, The genial gentlemen of the Royal Orches- 
tra will have to begin to sit up and take notice when Wal- 
ter gets at them, and that lack of discipline and inclina- 
tion to take things very easy which has tended to make 
the work of the orchestra rather slovenly during the last 
few years will be things of the past. I look to see the 
Opera begin a steady improvement. Walter comes here 
unhampered by any obligations, and I am inclined to think 
that the new intendant, Baron von Frankenstein, who is 
apparently a very clever man, will leave him a pretty free 
hand to clean up and start afresh. Walter states that, 
following the Munich tradition, his principal interest will 
be given to the perfection of the Mozart and Wagner per- . 
formances. Modern opera—particularly modern German 
opera—will, however, by no means be neglected. Schreker 
soon will have a first hearing in Munich with his “Der 
ferne Klang,” and another Vienna composer, Bittner, will 
again be done on the Munich stage—presumably this time 
his newest opera, “Der Abenteurer.” (I cannot share 
Walter's enthusiasm for this man. With his “Musikant” 
and “Bergsee,” two extremely amateurish operas, he has 
effectively and deservedly failed on half the opera stages 
of Germany and Austria.) An early revival will be 
Cornelius’ “Barber of Bagdad.” Walter will take his po- 
sition here at New Year’s. Well, welcome and good luck, 
Bruno Walter! There is plenty of need and opportunity 
for you here. 
nRe 
Another new engagement at the Royal Opera is that 
of a young conductor named Otto Hess, who now is at 
the Opera in Aix la Chapelle. He appeared here twice 
as guest, directing “Gétterdammerung” and “Aida,” and 
made such an excellent impression that he has been en- 
gaged, beginning in August, 1913. Hess is a native of this 
city, and, like many another, was not intended for a mu- 
sical career, He first studied for the law, but gave it up 
in favor of music, which proved to have a much stronger 
attraction for him. 
nRre 
Hermann Klum’s second recital of the season was 
given at the Bayerischer Hof on November 10, his pro- 
gram being made up exclusively of the earlier works of 
Beethoven. As has often been written in this letter, it 
is in the playing of just these compositions that Klum ex- 
cels. It is clear cut, precise, straightforward Beethoven 
playing, immeasurably superior to the “Fetzerei” of so 
many young players, who waste their time trying to “read 
something original into” classic compositions, to the cor- 
rect interpretation of which they are not equal. I heard 
the first two sonatas of the program, op. 26 and op. 10, 
No. 3, which were splendidly played. At his next recital 
in February Herr Klum will play compositions from Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin, and a group of three 
modern ballades, one from d’Albert and one each from the 
Munich composers, Adolf Wallnéfer and Frau von Erd- 
mannsdorfer. 
near 
The splendid Stuttgart Trio, which includes that ster- 
ling piano player, Max Pauer, gave one of its regular 
concerts here a few days ago, and brought to public hear- 
ing a new work for string quartet, “Divertimento,” by 
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Josef Haas. It made an excellent impression. Other 
numbers of the program were Schumann’s B flat major 
trio and the Brahms piano quartet in A, which were given 
with that perfection of finish which characterizes all the 
work of this organization. 
nnune 
Jan Kubelik made his first appearance here for several 
years on November 21. His program was announced as 
follows: Handel, sonata, E major; Corelli, “La Folia”; 
Saint-Saéns, concerto, B minor; Paganini, caprice; 
Tschaikowksy, valse scherzo; Wieniawski, “Souvenir de 
Moscou.” He played the first two numbers from Handel 
and Corelli in the excellent style and with the fine technic 
which one always hears from Kubelik, Then a slip was 
passed around announcing that a Vieuxtemps concerto 
would be played in place of that of Saint-Saéns. And I 
left, being convinced from what I had read that Kubelik 
is able to do all sorts of things on the violin and do them 
perfectly. But Vieuxtemps, Paganini and Wieniawski 
played one after another are simply gymnastics, not what 
may really be called music, and when I want to see acro- 
batic feats I go to a variety theater, not to a concert. 
There was the usual tremendous enthusiasm which Kube- 
lik awakes everywhere at the close, and he was obliged 
to play several encores. 
ee 
Ferdinand Léwe is again proving himself to be a very 
competent conductor with his annual series of symphony 
concerts of the Konzertverein Orchestra. And what is 
especially praiseworthy is the promptness with which he 
presents all the orchestral novelties of importance to his 
Munich audiences. In the second concert of the season 
we had Max Reger’s “Suite in Old Style,” which deserved- 
ly met with a very cool reception. It is fine musical work- 
manship, but there is a paucity of ideas unusual even for 
Reger. If Reger would swear a holy oath to produce 
only three compositions every year, instead of thirty-three 
or three hundred, it is reasonable to expect that we might 
have some very valuable work from him. Overproduction, 
constant composition without taking the trouble to wait 
for an idea of any value to occur to him, is the sin of this 
composer, whose real talent and ability nobody can doubt. 
At the last concert the novelty was a concerto (“Episodes 
concertantes”) for violin, cello and piano with orchestra 
by Paul Juon. Juon has written some very nice music in 
the smaller forms and also some chamber music which is 
highly praised. But this concerto was simply awful. 
I cannot do better than to quote the words of my Paris 
colleague, Frank Patterson: “Here there seems to be a 
constant striving after effect for the sake of effect; the 
scorning of what we call inspiration, the planning of ef- 
fects first, and the seeking of musical ideas on which to 
hang them afterward, which seems to be working back- 
ward (like the painter who had in mind or on his palette 
a wonderful purple, but could not make up his mind 
whether to use it on a horse or a house, a mule or a mud- 
bank.” Only Juon in this concerto has unfortunately de- 
cided on the mudbank. Muddiest of all is the orchestra 
accompaniment. For Juo1’there are only two strings on a 
violin, the E, nearly always in the highest positions, and 
the G. The cello is just as bad, the poor player breaking 
his back to saw away on the top of the A string practically 
all the time. The piano is better—Juon plays the piano 
himself. There are some double octave passages of bril- 
liancy, which were finely done by the young Vienna pian- 
ist, Vera Schapira) Erhard Heyde and Max Orobio de 
Castro struggled valiantly with the violin and cello. Léwe 
conducted well and looked as if he were glad when it was 
all over. The audience was glad, too. 
nur 
Elisabeth Munthe-Kaas is a singer who comes from 
Norway, but who has lived fora longtime in Munich. She 
possesses a very pleasant voice, the upper register of 
which was formerly weak and uncertain, but she has 
worked hard and accomplished wonders with it, so that she 
now is a very fine singer. She has a charming stage pres- 
ence and her interpretative work shows very high intelli- 
gence, especially when she sings the native songs of her 
northern home. At her recent recital she was greeted by 
a large audience and rewarded with hearty and well de- 
served applause for her carefully chosen and finely sung 
program. nur 


Last evening Bogea Oumiroff, baritone, gave a recital 
at the Bayerischer Hof. His good qualities—a pleasant 
voice, excellent control of it, fine piano effects. His bad 
quality—the absolute inability to produce a forte. Hear- 
ing a program from him, song after song carefully and in- 
telligently sung, but without one single rise to a climax to 
stir his audience, is like eating soup without salt. A pro- 
gram chosen more with an eye to contrasts in moods and 
temperaments would also be more interesting. There was 
a very friendly audience. 

neuer 

Germaine Schnitzer was the soloist of last night’s Folks 
symphony conctrt of the Konvertverein Orchestra. She 
played the Grieg concerto and there are very few pianists 
of the present day—excepting no one—who can play it 
better. It was a magnificent performance of a magnifi- 





cent work. Temperament, fire, dash, brilliancy and a 
bravura technic are all qualities which characterize her 
work. The audience recalled her again and again. Hof- 
kapellmeister Prill, second conductor of the orchestra, di- 
rected the accompaniment. You can throw a stone into 
a crowd of fifty musicians and hit at least forty-five who 
can conduct an orchestra better than this gentleman. To- 
morrow evening Fraulein Schnitzer is engaged for a re- 
cital at the Bayerischer Hof. 
nner 
Cyril Scott, the exotic English gentleman who makes 
music after the style of Debussy et al., spent several days 
here this month. Among the social functions for him were 
a small dinner given by Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and a tea at Marcella Craft’s. Mr. Scott went from here 
to Vienna, where some compositions of his were produced 
in a recent concert 
RRR 
Frederic Lamond, the pianist, appeared last Monday 
again in the role in which he is best liked by his Munich 
admirers—namely, as interpreter of Beethoven. As usual 
the hall was crowded—he has a tremendous following 
here—and there was applause galore. His program in- 
cluded many “popular” Beethoven numbers, the “Pathé- 
tique,” the “Waldstein” and the G major rondo 
nRe 
Is it a sin to write melody? Is it a sin to write regular 
eight or sixteen measure periods? When I read some 
modern German criticism I am inclined to think that is 
the standpoint here. Robert Louis, author of various 
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music books, including a textbook on harmony, and critic 
of the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, the leading South 
German daily, has some very narrow, one sided views of 
music. The brilliantly colored Rimsky-Korsakoff “Sche- 
herezade” seems to him already old and artificial and he 
patronizingly refers to the Northern composers, including 
Grieg, as having seldom produced more than high class 
salon music. Smetana, too, is far too frankly musical for 
him. Now this is all very well. Nobody thinks for a 
moment that the above named composers were either Bach, 
Beethoven or Brahms. But the whole modern German 
crew—Reger, Schillings, Hausegger, Braunfels, or who- 
ever else—would benefit vastly from one-tenth of the real, 
genuine, fine, clean, melodic inspiration which speaks out 
of the smallest work of Grieg, for instance. You cannot 
make bricks without straw, nor can you make real music 
without real ideas. Nor can you manufacture real ideas 
after a formula. Even Strauss’ greatest weakness—as Mr 
Abell very justly remarked in his criticism of “Ariadne”— 
is his lack of originality of melodic invention. One gets 
tired of listening to “modern” music that is either architec- 
ture or mathematics or water color painting. A little 
real, genuine music, please, gentlemen—a little real melody, 
a little real rhythm—a chance once again to “hear” music 
with the ears and not with the reasoning powers alone. 


H. O. Oscoon. 





Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


Osextin, Ohio, December 7, 1912 


Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, professor ef organ and 
composition in the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, has 
just returned from giving several véry successful organ 
recitals in the West. At Cedar Falls, Ia., he appeared 
as one of the numbers on the Artist Recital Course, and 
he also gave concerts at Woodstock, Ill., and Dallas, Tex 
Dr. Andrews has a remarkable technic and displays a com- 
plete mastery of the instrument, and his recitals are always 
extremely successful. At these concerts he gave the fol- 
lowing program: 

Fantasie and fugue in G minor : aeden Bach 


Canon in B minor Schumann 
Pastorale (from op. 154) 7 cua Rheinberger 
Prelude in B flat ............ Miidiboaseewess Chopin 
Etude in C sharp minor (op. to, No. 4) ....-...0++- Chopin 


(Arrangements for organ by W. Faulkes and A. Haupt.) 


Scherzo from the Midsummer Night's Dream ........ Mendelssoha 
Sposalizio (Années de Pélerinage) ...........ccsccececcuessnenesLedtat 
IDE Gilnan a nehd lin nde kedtne ecewchs 6500006 60h George W. Andrews 
Slumber Song ..... oietes ceeuseueate os Hie yon che ese Nevin 
Traume phevenceee sedge eghaaheesecucenths Wagner 
Ride of the Valkyries Wagner 


“Arapahoe,” a fantasie on an Indian melody, for orches- 
tra, by Arthur E. Heacox, was played for the first time 
last Wednesday evening by the Oberlin Conservatory Or- 
chestra. Professor Heacox is head of the theory depart 
ment in the conservatory and is a pupil of Schreck, of 
Leipsic, and D’Indy, of Paris. He secured from the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology a melody of the Arapahoe 
Indians used in their ghost dance and from this theme 
he has very cleverly constructed an orchestral piece of no 
small dimensions. It is scored for strings,two horns, 
two clarinets, two flutes, trumpet, trombone and percus- 
sion, Beginning in a mysterious mood, it works through 
several increasing climaxes to a finale of barbaric velocity 
The composition was splendidly played by the orchestra 
and it was received with the greatest enthusiasm by the 
audience. It will surely be heard again in the near future 


A Western Ganz Tribute. 

Rudolph Ganz, the distinguished Swiss pianist, is the 
recipient of the following tribute that appeared in the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Sunday State Journal of November 3, 
Igl2: 

Now that the master has gone, it may not be amiss to express 
a number of genuine sentiments which are doubtiess the refleciion 
of many local musicians, students and music-lovers In these days 
when so many half baked artists are exploited for mercenary rea 
sons and incidentally to confuse the minds of the unthinking and 
unknowing, it is decidedly refreshing to welcome a real master who 
relies solely upon the power and significance of his message to im 
press those who have ears with which to hear, feelings, emotions 
and imagination and who use these God given faculties in a manner 
for which they were doubtless originally intended 

Mr. Ganz’s message is one of rugged virility offset by the great 
est of refinement and sensitiveness Sentiment he has in abun 
dance—good, healthy sentiment which never degenerates into vapid 
sentimentality His appeal is to the highest intelliger-e and the 
best taste There is 5 bigness in this man's performance which is 
truly compelling. He makes the intent listener feel big feelings 
end think great thoughts which he could not possibly have intimated 
as coming within his capabilities, This, it would seem, to be proof 
positive of Mr. Ganz’s elegibility to be ranked with the master 
spirits of our times 

Mr. Ganz comes with an artistic creed in the form of programs 
which indicate his attitude toward his art. A staunch adherent and 
propagandist of the classics, he is likewise an enthusiastic progres 
sive, introducing novelties by contemporary writers which he con 
siders of sufficient importance and interest to enlist his best powers, 

The most important novelty of last Wednesday's recital was the 
sonata by Erich Korngold, written when he was but thirteen years 
of age~not by any means « puerile or immature effort, but one 
imbued with the most modern spirit and technical perfection 
Measured solely from the standpoint of tonal beauty and charm, 
according to accepted standards, it must fall short; but this is 
really one proof of its originality Progress in art, like all forms 
of human activity and endeavor, is wrought by iconoclasm. Con 
servatives, who condemn this work as senseless and noisy, wil 
doubtiess have to become accustomed to bearing 


t often, even at 
the risk of gaining no taste for it But thig will not be the fault 
of the work. In the long run, the sonata will have to stand or fall 
by its own inherent merit and significance. Personally, I feel that 
it contains a tremendous appeal. It is a reflection of the spirit ot 


our times, of unrest and impassioned aspiration For that reason, 
I should vote it a valuable addition to our musical masterpieces 
Mr, Ganz's compositions are cast in a thoroughly modern idiom 


He has something to say and he says it unhesitatingly, convincing 
ly. The “Intermezzo” contains much atmosphere and soulfulness 
It is a noble song. The “Peasant Dance” is vital, dynamic and 
healthy in its rude and ¢ king humor It h re plant 
and makes a great deal of the percussive and melodic capabilities 
of the instrument 

In speaking of Mr. Ganz’s performance, | have purpotely av ‘ 


indulging in hackneyed terms regarding his superlative technical 


attainments, which must in the nature of things be relative Why 
go into detail when, as before recorded, Mr. Ganz uses them for 
their legitimate purposes—those of interpretation? When a man 
has amassed a great wealth and doe not possess the ability to 
either enjoy it himself or to benefit therewith his fellow men. the 
mere fact of his ossession must remain gnificant Rudolph 
Ganz, Master music an, unique virtuoso, genial gentieman-——man, in 


the truest sense of the word-—is a musical Croesus and philan 
thropist 


We stand in need of the repeated inspiration which only the 


masters can give us Only in proportion as music yers drink at 
this fountain can music serve as a beaut fying and ensobling in 
fluence in our mundane existences The elect few are permitted 


to see the great light whose expression in tone ic a most emphatic 
and compelling proof of the epiritual significance of human life—~ 
Sidney Silber (Advertisement.) 


Knowles Lecture on Australia. 


The illustrated lectures which R. G. Knowles is deliver 
ing touch upon all phases of life as he has found it in his 
travels around the world He has given travel talks in 
New York on China and India. Sunday evening of this 
week he opened a series of lectures at the Lyric Theater. 
and his subject was Austria. Sunday evening, in the same 
theater, he will take up Turkey, and the Philippines will 
be his subject for Sunday evening, December 20 

Mr. Knowles’ pictures are accurate. He has spent 


£20,000, or $100,000, in collecting all the data in ¢ 


past few years. He traveled more than 46,000 mil: ane 
has brought with him wonderful costur lols, jewels 
and curios worth many, many thousands of p Is. Many 
of them are absolutely priceless, for a d ute is unob 


tainable anywhere. 
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Leipsic, November 23, 1912 
n the absence of Arthur Nikisch, the seventh Gewand 
concert was conducted by Siegmund von Hausegger 


as guest. With the Gewandhaus Female Chorus and so- 
prano soloist Frau Aaltj¢ Noordewier Reddingius partici 
pating, the program included the Liszt “Dante” symphony 
with } ‘ 

vilh chorus, 


the five Wagner songs with orchestra, “Der 


el,” “Stehe still,” “Im Treibhaus,” “Schmerzen” and 
lraume,” also the Liszt symphonic poem, “Tasso.” Since 
1usegger’s going to Berlin a few years ago it is no 


longer unusual to hear good musicians speak of having 
eard some composition given extraordinarily well under 
leading. So was the conductor's recent work with the 
vandhaus Orchestra of high order. The men followed 
eat fidelity and Hausegger kept laying out the com- 

in clearest observance of the forms while occa- 

nally playing in great intensity. He was accorded 


tiest recognition by public and press. Frau Reddingius 
is likewise cordially recognized for the distinguished 
tyle in which she gave the Wagnerian songs. 
nee 
concert of the Musikalische Gesellschaft 
Gohler brought a Schubert symphony and 
Germaine Schnitzer gave a magnificent 


Che econd 


nder Georg 


Mozart selections 


tion of the Grieg concerto, and the North was fur- 
represented by Grieg songs, beautifully sung by Eliza- 
th Munthe-Kaas. Gdéhler led well and gave the con- 


ery exceptional accompaniment Last year Ger 
hnitzer had been heard in the Schumann concerto, 
She has just shown again, 


those exquisite qualities of musi- 


ne 
des her three solo recitals 
the Grieg concerto, 
nship which rather hide her great strength than abuse 
ymparable sense of tempo, rhythm and dyna 
values makes her playing with orchestra a perfect en 
emble, without once breaking form lines or detracting in 
lightest from her great individuality. She has two 
appearances in Leipsic before sailing for America. 
neme,e 
vr. Gohler led 700 persons of the Riedel Verein, Alten- 
, Orchestra and assisting organizations in a giving of 


Her ine 


the Berlioz “Requiem.” The corps of horns and trum- 
numbering forty or more men, was stationed in four 

at the outer corners of the stage. The tenor 

well sung by Hans Siewert, of Karlsruhe. By 


eat energy and a decisive beat, Géhler held these forces 
together and results. The “Re- 
maintained its power to interest through beautiful 
As to the forty brass 


ell secured impressive 
and masterly instrumentation 
one suspects that they also blow up about as 


mi 


nstruments 


turbance as they did in the time of Berlioz. 
nner 
he Bach Verein, under Karl Straube, gave Handel’s 
Maccabaeus” in the Chrysander version. The or- 


that of the Gewandhaus and City Opera, the 
Chor augmented the society's own voices, and 


chestra wa 
maner 


lo parts were sung by Jacques Urlus, Alfred Kase, 


he s 


gne von Rappe and Else von Monakow. The forces gave 
the oratorio in the great vigor and precision which have 
ng characterized the Bach Verein’s work under Straube 
lhe oratorio often moves in bright tunefulness and brief 
fugue alternating with the numbers in_ heavier 
ein. The Verein’s February concert brings four church 


intatas by Bach; the concert in June will include Karl 
‘rohaska’s “Job” and Hugo Kaun’s “Psalm 126,” also a 
f Reger’s sensational “Psalm 100.” 

nRR, 
Max Pauer, with violinist Carl Wendling, and cellist 
lfred Saal, comprise the Stuttgart Trio Vereinigung, that 
Beethoven B flat, op. 97 and Brahms A 


regziving 


layed here the 


yp. 8 piano trios, and Reger’s violin and piano 

e in old style, op, 93. The men play in perfect ensem- 
nd in distinguished style, not only Pauer, but also 

\ ie and Saar plainly showing pre-eminently musical 
n. As among the three compositions, there was 


e the Beethoven and Reger representing each 
r at his best. The Brahms brought great pleasure, 

ly under the influence of Mendelssohn. An 
showed steady enthusiasm and at 


ince OT Tine gu 





he a full fle | ovation 
nee, 
Max Paver was asked for Tae Musicat Courter what 
prospect there was to play the Reger-Bach variations and 
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fugue in America. The artist replied that he hardly ex- 
pected to find more than two or three cities to take such 
heavy fare. Upon being assured that Chicago, as well as 
3oston and New York, would gladly hear the best music 
he had to offer, and that his playing of the variations 
should create a sensation in those cities, Pauer said, “All 
right, I’m ready for ’em.” In connection with Reger com- 
positions, Albert Spalding has interesting experience to 
tell about the troubles he had in putting on his American 
programs an innocent, unaccompanied violin sonata of the 
op. 91. As a European parallel, there are music commit- 
tees within cannon shot of Leipsic which still use a micro- 
scope to examine in advance any composer’s name other 
than Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann. Meantime, America is making some claims 
for its power to appreciate big music, and since the Reger- 
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“HERE, TEACH THEM TWO KIDS TO PLAY 
FOUR-HANDED!”" 


(From Munich Meggendorfer Blatter.) 
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Bach variations are as nearly transcendental as any music 
written in recent decades, it would be a pity not to keep 
Pauer busily at work playing them. At any rate he has 
shown himself a called interpreter of them, whatever the 
value the public may ascribe. 
neuer 

The third Philharmonic concert under Winderstein had 
the Beethoven fourth symphony, the E flat piano concerto 
played by Alice Ripper, Ernst Boehe’s symphonic poem. 
“Taormina,” and Sophie Menter’s brilliant Hungarian 
gypsy themes for piano and orchestra, with instrumenta- 
tion by Tschaikowsky. Aside from Miss Ripper’s pianis- 
tically complete giving of the concerto and crisp, brilliant 
playing of the Hungarian themes, the greatest interest 
centered upon Boehe’s symphonic poem. The composer 
has used half archaic or Oriental, and at times quasi- 
Russian themes in extreme melodic beauty, while occasion- 
ally building for a full and noisy orchestra. The phrase 
type is everywhere that of true symphonic poem, in con- 
tradistinction to the closer canonic procedure of all classic 
writing. Beautiful violin solo obbligatos are incidents of 
the work, which requires twenty-four minutes to give 
Concertmaster Schactebeeck played superbly in the obbli- 
gatos. Boehe has composed other works, but the above 
is his best known. 

RRR 

The Sevcik Quartet played a Haydn D major, op. 64, 
and Saint-Saéns, E minor, op. 112, also the seldom heard 
piano trio, op. 15, by Friedrich Smetana, the pianist Paul 
Weingarten assisting. There is an impression among some 
musicians that Smetana's programmistic quartet, “Aus 
meinem Leben,” is not a pronouncedly successful compo- 
sition. But that belief must not mar one’s respect for the 
composer's heavier operas, his better symphonic poems, 
nor such chamber music as the above piano trio. The 
last named contains inventions of so high color as also 
to argue programmistic intent, yet the material is never 
bizarre, and the composer’s desire to write beautiful and 
interesting music should never be questioned. On the 
whole, the Smetana output represents a fund whose use- 


fulness in the world’s repertory can hardly go back, but 
may grow to a much busier stage than at any time since 
the music was written. Violinist Lhotsky, Cellist Zelenka 
and Weingarten gave a superb rendition of the trio. 
nner 
Josef Suk’s string quartet, op. 31, was brought to Leipsic 
for the first time by the Bohemian Quartet, whose second 
violinist the composer it. The work plays through its ten 
general changes of tempo without pause. As was to be 
expected from a composer who had spent his life in play- 
ing chamber music, the compositional manner in canonic 
imitation was ideally that of the classics. The harmonies 
and the musical message itself was of the most wildly, 
rabidly modern. In that modernity it was not easily pos- 
sible to classify the music with any of the contemporary 
composers, so that one thought the material strongly in- 
dividual with Suk alone. The Leipsic concert further in- 
cluded a Beethoven quartet and the Trout quintet by 
Schubert, with the help of pianist, Arthur Schnabel, and 
contrabassist, Albin Findeisen. 
nae 
Lula Mysz-Gmeiner sang four Schumann lieder, four 
Schubert “Mignon,” six Brahms “Madchenlieder” and four 
lieder by Hugo Wolf. The popular artist was unusually 
well disposed and gave great pleasure to an audience which 
showed due enthusiasm. 
nner 
Mark Giinzburg’s first piano recital included the Beetho- 
ven C major, op. 2, and Liszt B minor sonatas and eight 
works by Rubinstein and Schubert. The seldom heard 
Rubinstein material included the two C major etudes, op. 
16, and the other without opus number, a polka, op. 82, 
F minor barcarolle, op. 93, and a Lesghinka from the op- 
era “Damon.” The artist played enjoyably. A second re 
cital follows some weeks later. 
nme 
Theophil Demetriescu, supposed to be the only pupil of 
d’Atbert, played the four sonatas, Brahms F minor, Cho- 
pin B flat minor, d’Albert F sharp minor and Liszt B 
minor. Demetriescu is a young man of heroic talent, but 
as yet a most unsatisfying player. His recital is an even- 
ing of wild and unbalanced interpreting, with an occasional 
episode of really great playing. 
nner 
The Klengel Piano Trio, with the daughters of Julius 
Klengel, Hildegaard, Nora and Eva, as personnel, played 
an initial Leipsic concert in the Kaufhaus. There were the 
Beethoven E flat, op. 70, Dubois’ C minor, and Brahms C 
major, op. 87, trios for program. Through years of play- 
ing under their distinguished father, who is a pre-eminent 
authority in chamber music, the young artists have ac- 
quired the facility for presenting a composition’s structural 
form in utmost clearness. As yet they do not play in 
great impulse, but their work is entitled to great respect. 
Nevertheless, they were shamefully treated by the city 
press, as if they had never learned anything, nor had the 
guidance of a really great master in this particular branch. 
In further consideration of the large audience of the city’s 
best people, who plainly showed their appreciation, the at- 
titude of the press remains unexplainable. 
nee 
Pianist Telemaque Lambrino played the Schumann toc- 
cata and C major fantasie, the Scriabine F sharp minor 
sonata, op. 23, and selections by Debussy, Albeniz and 
Liszt. Lambrino shows a new stage of maturity each year 
and his playing is that of a very distinguished pianist. 
Some years ago his recitals were begun on a basis of no 
free list. They are now earning money, while the popu- 
lar success is also one of the most pronounced. The 
Scriabine sonata is of very fine fiber and admirable com- 
posing, in content of great individuality. 
nue 
The talented but highly erratic Hungarian violinist, 
Jean Prostean, gave a recital, six months after a first ap- 
pearance here. The Handel D minor sonata, Bruch G minor 
concerto and various other material were played in an in- 
describable jumble of merits and demerits. The young 
man is coming to realize how faulty his work is, and he 
will probably retire for a couple of years’ strict study 
He is tremendously in earnest and may succeed. 
nee 
The sisters Rose and Ottilie Sutro played on two pianos 
the Brahms B flat minor sonata, op. 34, the Liszt concerto 
pathetique and works by Clementi, von Wilm and Cho- 
pin. The young women played correctly and tastefully, 
without coming into musical depth, but they pleased their 
audience and had especially fine luck with the press. 
nae 
Aline Sanden’s contract with the Leipsic City Opera 
has been renewed to the year 1918 She has been singing 
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a number of important guest appearances in various Ger- 
man cities. She was recently heard in Leipsic as Carmen, 
wherein her phenomenal gift as actress thrilled through 
every moment of her presence on the stage. She was un- 
usually well supported by the Don Jose of Herr Jager, 





who gains rapidly in voice and dramatic intensity. San- 
den’s portrayal of Carmen is in a single, consistent line 
of heroic impulse, with never a trivial moment. Other 
Carmens come to look very pale to those who have seen 
this demoniac presentation. Eucene E. Srwpson. 
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A most interesting and novel program was presented by 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald and the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra at the third pair of concerts December 6 and 7 in 
Emery Auditorium. Dr. Kunwald, at the piano, conducted 
the No. 6 “Concerto Grosso” of Handel for piano and 
strings, greatly to the delight of the audience, which rose 
to the occasion with much enthusiasm and demanded a 
repetition. Dr. Kunwald’s crisp, clean playing in the basso 
continuo and his decided and altogether masterly direct- 
ing of the orchestra with head and hand (resorting to 
decided nods when the piano part demanded the use of 
both hands) was a revelation. At each concert Dr. Kun- 
wald seems to present a new and, if possible, a more in- 
teresting, side of his many sided personality, his “infinite 
variety” being of the sort that is constantly producing 
surprises. The solo instruments in the concerto, two vio- 
lins and cello, played superbly by Emil Heermann, Max 
Schulz and Julius Sturm, were especially fine in the alle- 
gro minuet. 

Ree 

Mendelssohn’s overture to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” opened the concert, and immediately following 
Louis Persinger, a violinist, new to Cincinnati, made his 
appearance as soloist. His selection was the Bruch G 
minor concerto. Mr. Persinger attained his best results in 
the finale, showing his many fine qualities of style, tone 
and technic; the adagio, as he played it, was delicate and 
poetic. The Brahms symphony, No. 1, which finished the 
program, was distinguished by great clarity, as well as 
brilliance and depths. The beautiful melody for strings in 
the finale was given with fine effect. On the whole Dr 
Kunwald reads his Brahms like a schdlar, but a full blood 
ed, joyfully alive scholar, and not the wraith one usually 
associates with heavy tomes and midnight oil. 

nue 

It has been found necessary to postpone the opening 
concert of the Symphony Chamber Music Society from 
December 10 to January 14. Hans Richard, pianist, will 
play at the first concert instead of later as announced 
The change is made on account of a slight injury to one 
of Dr. Kunwald’s fingers which makes it impossible for 
him to play at the opening concert. He will be heard at 
two of the later concerts. 

mane 

The Cincinnati Musical Festival Association announces a 
performance of Handel's oratorio “The Messiah” for 
Christmas night at Music Hall. Dr. Kunwald will direct 
and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will, for the one 
performance, join forces with the May Festival Chorus 
The array of soloists include Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Alma Beck, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor, and Clar- 
ence Whitehill, bass. 

nane 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music will give a con- 
cert in compliment to the Norwood Progressive Club next 
Friday evening at the Norwood Library Hall. The pro- 
gram will be given by the following: Etta Mastin, mezzo- 
soprano; Maria Elise Johnson, violinist, and Jemmie 
Vardemann, pianist. Edgar Stillman Kelley. the distin- 
guished American composer, will, next Saturday morning, 
discuss the Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” symphony at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, in preparation for the 
twain of symphony concerts December 20 and 21. These 
lectures begin promptly at 11 o’clock and are open to all 
students and symphony subscribers. Pupils of Miss Baur, 
Helen May Curtis, Mrs. Theodore Bohlmann and Leo 
Paalz and Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, presented a highly in- 
teresting program at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
yesterday afternoon. The following young talents ap- 
peared: Asenath Breece, Mary Golden, Bettie Besuner, 
Marian Sacht, Lena Palmer, Harry Gitnick, Corinne 
Mabry, Alma Brandewie, Etta Mastin and Mabel Ander- 
son. Gertrude Isidor, violinist; Helen Hesser and Ruth 
Moherman, sopranos, and Beulah Davis, pianist, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will give a concert at 
the Winton Place School next Thursday afternoon. The 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is preparing a charm- 
ing intermezzo as connecting link between this busy pre- 
paratory season and the Christmas holidays in the form of 
a children’s evening arranged by Signor Tirindelli. On 
Friday evening, December 20, the orchestra will play a 
program of children’s classics concluding with the “Toy 
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symphony of Haydn, and the children soloists will be as 
follows: Virginia Hatfield and Calvert Boyd, pupils of 
Margaret Pace, who will sing a duo from “Hansel and 
Gretel; Harry Gitnick, violinist, pupil of Signor Tirin- 
delli, and Bettie Besuner, pianist, pupil of Mrs. Theodore 
Bohlmann. ‘lhe early hour of 7.30 for beginning the con- 
cert has been specially arranged for the children. 
n ne 

A recent issue of Tae Musicat Courier contains an in 
terview with Helen von Doenhoff, a well known teacher 
and operatic coach in the East, who laments the difficul- 
ties experienced by ambitious young singers who seek a 
public hearing under the proper circumstances. Madame 
von Doenhoff is an artist of much experience, and will be 
remembered by many musical people as an early graduate 
of the College of Music. She lays particular stress upon 
the fact that American cities do not offer sufficient means 
for the development of operatic talent, and hence it is 
necessary for many of our students to seek positions in 
the Continental opera houses. While such conditions do 
not prevail to a great extent, nevertheless, it is gratifying 
to note that in the establishment of the Springer Opera 
Club, the College of Music has actually created the means 
by which talented singers may gain a repertory and stage 
routine in Cincinnati. The voice faculty of the college is 
represented by men and women of high musical ideals, and 
to whom numerous successful singers are indebted for their 
training. The musical and dramatic directors of the col- 
lege operas have always been men of modern theories, 
who have had practical experience in professional work 
for many years. Furthermore, the operatic classes have 
had the added advantage of accustoming its members to a 
well equipped stage, in a first class theater like the Odeon, 
and also in their singing with a full orchestra, upon fre- 
quent occasions. It is therefore to be expected that the 
Springer Opera Club should be well prepared at all times 
to furnish professional singers from its membership, as 
well as to continue in its public presentations of opera in 
English, repeating its past successes, and each year at- 
tempting some work of importance. During the past few 
years there has been produced here such opeias as Mas 
cagni’s “L’Amico Fritz,” Puccini's “Le Ville,” portions of 
“Lakme,” “Carmen” and “Martha,” and Mozart's “Cosi 
fan tutte.” In these performances were plainly shown the 
possibilities of an opera school in Cincinnati, and the su- 
periority of the work manifested by the student singers is 
a matter of frequent comment. Practically the same stu- 
dents who were heard with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra at the final “Pops” concert in Emery Auditorium 
last year will be included in this year’s cast for the first 
Springer Club opera. The selection of Mozart's “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” should present the club at its best. The 
singers have been subjected to constant rehearsing for a 
number of weeks, and lately the rehearsals with orchestra 
have begun. The date of the performance has been set 
for December 17, when it will be given with full orches- 
tra under the direction of Aibino Gorno. The fine spirit 
and enthusiasth which has been shown by all the partici- 
pants in the rehearsals has been a matter of pleasure and 
of pride to those responsible for its success, and both 
Romeo Gorno and Joseph O'Meara are devoting their en- 
tire vigor to the success of the performance. 

Jessi Parton Tyree. 





Genee Appears in Old Dances. 

Adeline Genee, the Danish dancer, and her company, ap- 
peared yesterday (Tuesday) at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, for her second entertainment this sea- 
son. Mlle. Genee’s principal numbers were some old 
dances of Lully, Rameau, Gretry, and Mozart. Eight 
members of her troupe danced the Boccherini minuet in 
costume of the olden times, and there were many other at- 
tractive features, including numbers by the orchestra, with 
Nahan Franko as musical director. The program will be 
reviewed in Tue Musicat Courter next week. 





Tina Lerner Cheered by 1,500 Students. 

Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, who now is touring 
America, opened the present season's series of artists’ 
recitals at Wellesley College (Massachusetts), on which 
occasion the charming young artist was enthusiastically 
applauded and cheered by 1,500 students. 

The second recital at this college will be given by Mag- 
gie Teyte and the Flonzaley Quartet will close the series 
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OR upwards of a 
quarter of a century 
Steinway & Sons 

have been pursuing the 
policy of sharing their pro- 
fits with the buying pub- 
lic. Thegradual increase 
of their output and re- 
sources, coupled with the 
concentration of their 
plants and the employ- 
ment of the most modern 
methods of manufacturing 
have enabled Steinway & 
Sons to produce and sell 
their pianos at a lower 
rate than ever. A new 
small grand piano (5 ft. 
6 in.) in a mahogany case 
at the extremely low fig- 
ure of $750 is the splen- 
did result. Thus the 
great problem of giving 
the best article at the 


been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite 
the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the 
public of this their latest 
great achievement in the 
art of pianoforte building. 
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Barjansky gave an interesting reading 
interesting Dvorak concerto. He was 
I y an ineffectual orchestral accompaniment, 
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to the Barjansky 
was 


played obtrusively. 
cello tone, 


There is no “body” 
His conception of the work, however, 
poetic and tastefully presented. 
nnre 

A singer of great taste and culture is Oscar Seagle, who 
first London recital at Aeolian Hall, November 
26. Admirable in every phase that combines to make song 
iuterpretation artistic and thoroughly musical was his pre- 
sentment of a long and varied program. The aria “Non 
pit andrai,” from the “Nozze de Figaro,” by Mozart, was 
the opening number, delivered with a fine sense of style. 
“I! mio bel fuoco,” by Benedetto Marcello, and two seven- 
teenth century French songs, completed the first group. 
Mr. Seagle’s second group comprised five songs by the 
French Fauré, Duparc and Debussy. “Au- 
“Fleur jetée” by the first named; the beautiful 
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composers, 


tomne” and 
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*hydille” by the 


‘Recueillement” 


second, and the delightful “Mandolini” 

by the last. Exquisitely refined was 
his reading of the “Phydille,” “Recueille- 
ment.” Possessing a baritone voice of extensive range, 
and of a timbre and quality that adapts itself 
easily and gracefully to the mood and requirement of a 
ong, Mr. Seagle invariably succeeded throughout the af- 
ternoon’s work in presenting the individual character and 
Again, in a group of 


and * 


as was also the 


resonance, 


significance of each and every song. 


four numbers—‘“Eros,” by Grieg; Dvorak’s “Ei Wie Mein 
Triangel” and “Darf des Falken Schwinge”’; Brahms’ 
“Stindchen” and “Der Friihling Nacht”—the artistic con- 


technic that facilitates, the intelligence that 
and guides the invention of all the singer’s work 
attested to the pre-eminent degree of attainment he has 
arrived at. Particularly noteworthy was his superb inter- 
pretation of Brahms’ “Standchen.” A group of miscel- 
laneous songs in English completed the artist’s program 
diction was excellent. Mr. Seagle must be 
f the best of the American artists who 
have given song recitals in London of late. Yvas Nat ac- 
companied at the piano with unfailing taste and discrim: 
He was also heard in some solo numbers. 


mre 

The joint recital given by Theodore Byard and Sapell- 
nikoff at Aeolian Hall, November 26, proved to be a very 
enjoyable affair to the large and fashionable audience in 
Mr. Sapellnikoff opened the program with the 
Beethoven op. 111 sonata, in which his excellent musician- 
ship and technical facility found ready display. Following 
this Mr. Byard presented Schumann’s “Dichterliebe,” and 
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singer who has made remarkable progress in the last two 
years, and is now fully entitled to a place among those of 
the first rank. His conception of the “Dichterliebe” was 
thoroughly artistic. If he has not quite attained to the 
point where he carries to its complete fulfilment his every 
intention, it is only a question of a little more experience 
and there will be nothing to interfere with a perfect reali- 
zation of his profound and deeply felt convictions, musical 
and interpretative. The imaginative idea prevailed 
throughout the sixteen songs, and very poetic were many 
of them, as they should be, and the purity of the word 
production always a feature to commend. Especially 
worthy of mention were “Wenn ich in deine Augen seh,” 
“Ich will meine Seele tauchen,” “Und wiissten’s die 
Blumen,” “Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen” and the final, 
“Die Alten, bésen Lieder.” Only the greatest of the great 
artists can sing the “Dichterliebe” as it should be sung, 
and Mr. Byard is on the way to taking his place among 
those few chosen ones and perhaps ultimately reaching the 
goal of being the master one among them. Who knows? 
His progress in the past certainly encourages rosy dreams 
of the future. He also presented five well chosen songs 
in English by English composers, namely: Sir Hubert 
Parry’s “Good Night” and “'’m Wearing Sweet Violets” ; 
“The Vagabond” and “Silent Noon,” by Vaughan Wil- 
liams, and Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s “Cuttin’ 
Rushes.” These five numbers were delivered in excellent 
taste. “Silent Noon” is a very lovely song, and Mr. Byard 
found the keynote of its charm and presented it with just 
the proper tinge of melancholy and dreamy air of hesi- 
tancy. A very sympathetic accompanist was Samuel Lid- 
dle. Mr. Sapellnikoff was also heard in the four ballads 
by Chopin and the Wagner-Liszt “Tannhauser” overture. 
nRe 

Robert Maitland’s recital at Bechstein Hall, November 
28, brought forward this artist in a number of interesting 
songs beginning with the Bach solo cantata No. 56, “Ich 
will den Kreuzstab gerne tragen,” in which the singer was 
heard in much of his very best work of the evening. Some 
five songs by Schubert, six by Brahms, five by Hugo Wolf 
and Granville Bantock’s “Two Shazals of the Persian Poet 
Hafiz,” which received its first hearing on this occasion, 
all helped to establish the singer on a firm and unques- 
tioned artistic basis with his discriminating audience. Mr. 
Maitland finds a very sympathetic composer in Hugo 
Wolf, and in the “Anakreon’s Grab,” particularly, he re- 
flected the mood with great taste and vocal finish. Like- 
wise in “Der Tambour,” he gave the essential dramatic 
note with commendable balance. His sense of the phrase 
and technical ability to subordinate the latter to the former 
always insures an integrity and musical value to each and 
every composition. The Bantock works are, as are all 
this composer's writings, of much harmonic interest, 
though not exactly vocal or melodic. However, they added 
a note of variety to the evening's program and were ex- 
cellently sung by Mr. Maitland. Richard H. Walthen ac- 
companied at the piano. 

nRe 

Wladimir Cernicoff’s recital at Aeolian Hall, November 
29, was well calculated to interest the fastidious concert 
goers as well as the more or less exacting concert room 
habitue. Cernicoff has no equal in the interpretation of 
those semi-classics, light, airy, and of exquisite finesse in 
character, written originally for harpsichord and virginal 
and later descending to the piano as choice excerpts for 
the connoisseur’s repertory. Four of this delicate genre 
of composition formed the opening group of Mr. Cerni- 
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coff’s program—namely, a bouree, by Bach-Saint-Saéns; 
arietta, by Leonardo Leo; “Le Coucou,” Claud Daquin, 
and gavotte, Gossec-Cernicoff. And they were delightfully 
played, with the purity of tone Mr. Cernicoff is famous 
for. One of the early Beethoven sonatas followed, the 
op. 27, No. 2, which the pianist presented with thorough 
musical feeling. The Schubert (op. 15) came 
next, and fully justified the glowing accounts that have 
appeared in the Continental press concerning the artist's 
interpretation of this great work. But the most inspira- 
tional and spontaneous work of the program was Mr. 
Cernicoff’s reading of the Chopin polonaise in A flat. It 
Cernicoff never 


fantasie 


was a truly magnificent performance 
produces a harsh tone; it is always the rich resonant tone, 
glowing and sustained in chard passages and of the pure 
rippling touch in scale and passage work. In the polonaise 
the climaxes were built up on the basis of pure musical 
tone such as is all too seldom heard in the concert room. 
Some miscellaneous pieces were also contributed, including 
a first performance of a small “Landscape,” by Theodore 
Holland and the same composer's “Scaramouche,” the lat- 


by Balaki- 


Holland works are in- 


ter played by request; “Sérénade Espagnole,” 
rew; and a Chopin mazurka. The 
teresting and pianistic, and were played with poetic grace 
Fancourt, baritone, assisted Mr 
Cernicoff, singing two groups of songs with a good sense 
of musicianship and command of vocal resources. 

ss 


An interesting concert was given at the Ritz Hotel, No- 


and distinction. Darrell 


vember 28, by Madame d’Onyszkiewicz, of the theatres 


d’Etat of Russia, in aid of the svidiers in the 





wound 


Balkans. The assisting artists were: Helene LeRoux, 
soprano; Alys Mutch, contralto; Baron Caracciolo, tenor; 
Vincent Czerwinski, baritone; M. Kurthoff, baritone; Jos 
eph Kosky, violinist; Ethel Sharpe, pianist, and Prince 


Jehagadaeff, solo balalaika. The program was long and 
varied, and some very interesting numbers were contrib 
A special 
Madame 


number of well c 
duets by and M “zerwinski 
Both artists were also heard in several solo numbers. Jos 
eph Kosky, the young violinist, who has been trained at 
the Ostrovsky Musical Institute, made a most favorable 


uted. feature was a osen 


d’Onyszkiewicz 


impression, playing several numbers, including the Sara 
sate “Zigeunerweisen,” of which latter he gave a very 


brilliant performance. He is a very talented boy and has 
had 


many difficult passages of the Sarasate work proved con 


excellent technical training, as his mastery of th 


clusively. A singer of much experience and great charm 
is Madame d’Onyszkiewicz. Some songs by Rachmaninc ff 
and Tschaikowsky were sung with much distinction and 
firm vocal technic. M. Czerwinski, whose voice is of a 
sympathetic timbre, and of a quality rich and full toned 
was equally successful in his solo work, and was well re 
ceived by the audience. 


2 Re 


Among the younger London teachers of voice cultur 
Muriel Little (who is herself a pupil of Frau Hedmondt 
of Leipsic) must be accorded a prominent place in all that 
is being accomplished among those younger aspirants of 
the musical world. November 26 Miss Little brought out 
nine of her more advanced pupils in a well arranged pro 
gram of some twenty-seven numbers Alphabetically 
named, these same nine pupils were Annie 
Blofield, Louise Bénten, Sibly Cooper, Margaret Dewar 
Gladys Donne, Margaret Little, Stella Smith and Rosina 
Stewart. The Misses Smith, Dewar, Little, Bartle, Stew 
art, Cooper and Blofield were each heard in a group of 
three numbers, and the Misses Bénten, Donne and Little 
in two trio numbers. Definite ideas, intelligence in apply 
ing those same ideas to the needs of the individual pupil 
and the ability to bring out the best in her given material, 
characterize the work as demonstrated in the results of 
Miss Little’s pupils. That she has a career before her as 
an accomplished teacher of voice there can be no doubt 
Individual mention of the pupils giving this program of 
her first pupils’ recital need hardly be made, but reference 
to the two more advanced among them, Annie Bartle and 
Leonora Blofield, in their command of breath, the steady 
tone, and the pure tone production in such numbers as 
Brahms’ “Botschaft,” “Sapphische Ode” and “Der 
Schmied” (sung by Miss Bartle), and Brahms’ “Fenslieb- 
schen, Du Sollst” and “Wiegenlied” (sung by Miss Blo- 
field) may in all sincerity be remarked and commended. 
Miss Little played the accompaniments for the entire pro- 
gram. Sydney Rosenbloom, pianist, played one of his own 
compositions, and the Chopin G minor ballade. Mr. Ros- 
enbloom is a young pianist of much ability, and he has 


3artle, Leonora 


also to his credit several compositions for piano that are 
much above the average. 
mn RR 

Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith are giving a joint song 
recital Saturday afternoon at the residence of Mrs. Ernest 
Howard, Finchley Road. The combines thre« 
groups of duets which is a Mr Mrs 
Yeatman Griffith's song recital work that has given these 
the concert world. Each 
rheir pro 


program 
feature in and 
two artists a unique position in 
artist will also be heard in a group 
grams are invariably given from memory, with Mrs. Grif 
fith aecompanying at the piano, also from memory. 
Evetyn KAESMANN, 


»f solos. 





Marguerite Melville in England. 
Mareucrite Melville, the well known pianist, has been 
winning high praise in England, as may be seen by the ap 


pended newspaper: opinions : 








“A Versatile Pianist."—Without ony assistance from vocalists, 
Marguerite Melville gave a piano recital at the Bechstein Hall last 
night The chief point in Miss Melville’s playing is its al 
most amazing virility and vigor However, she possesses at the 
same time a true appreciation of the ethereal lightness of Debussy 
four of whose pieces, “La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin” in particular 
were the most attractive fteatur of the evening these were 
played exquisitely.—Daily Graphic, London, November 5, 19 

Miss Melville is an exceptionally fine pianist, with the 
spacious technic one expects of a Leschetizky puy and with far 


more than the ordinary amount of innate intelligence She is apt 


to claim more than the average license in the matter of rubato play 





ing, but otherwise produces a wide range of effects by perfectly 
legitimate means Her tone is never forced for the sake of 
emphasis, nor does its delicate ty become too attenuated in 
pianissimo passage The re and 1 f her style gave 








MARGUERITE MELVILLE 


value to her interpretations of Debussy and enabled her to make 
the poetic andante of the Brahms work, sonata in F minor, a 
thing to remember.—Globe, London,. November 

Marguerite Melville, who gave a recital at Bechstein Hall last 
night, has acquired the confidence and breadth of stvlie of those 
pianists who have been trained in the Leschetizky method These 


performance of 





qualities were preeminently displayed in her 
Brahms’ sonata, op. 5, with which the program opened Her 
playing was a happy example of thought, colored by emotion 
After the philosophic abstruseness of Brahms the lighter moods of 
Schumann's “Kreisleriana” came as a welcome relief Jeauties 
of touch and tone combined in suggesting the varied shades of 
sentiment which characterizes the charming pieces whic this cor 
position includes The aloofness and individuality f some of 
Debussy’s impressionist studies, including “La Fille aux Cheveu 
de Lin,” and two arabesques, were most faithfully reflected in the 
pianist’s thoughtful and lucid interpretations.—Evening Standard 
London, November 5, 1912 

Her touch and tone are alike excellent, the one firm, and the 
other clear: her execution has decision Morning P London 
November <, 1912 


reated a very 


Sheffield, 


“An Artistic Success.”—Marguerite Melville 


favorable impression at last week's promenade neert at 











gave a pianoforte recital in the Bechstein Hal! last ght The 
program selected by Miss Melville was well adapted to her powers 
f-techtii¢, ‘and for the expression .of her sense of artistry Both 
she displayed to a degree which met with the approval of a large 
and critical audience The recital opened with Brahms’ sonata, 
op. § Fo its varying movements i rea nt Was given, 
the executant being particularly successf in the fimale, Then 
followed Schum s to the everchanging moods and 
fantasy of which a ready and intelligent responée was given Miss 
Melville also presented w acceptance Moreeaux,” from Claude 
Debussy Five studies ( n x s Dp. 3 
were given by Miss Melville with t " kill and a , 
ciation of varying t me Altog eT e recital was an artisti 
ess.—Sheffield Da Delegray Nov be " 
A recital was given at Bechstein H ast evening by Mar 
guerite Melville, a pianis: w us recently Lond 
Marguerite Melville, wil gave a pianoforte recital at Bechstcin 
Hall last night, has acquired al! ti r int te c of a Lese 
zky pupil. Her performance of Brah: sonata, op. 5, was marked 
y breadth of view and a clear and facile techn Daily Expre 
London, November 5, 1912 
On Monday afternoon, t Bechst Hall Margaret M 
ville played with assurance and 1 sik t gence These q 
ties were specially prominer her 1 g Brahms’ s ta 
Referee, London, N 
Marguerite Melville, who gave a recital at Bechstein Ha n M 
y night, is a clever and b int pianist with an attractive 
! a thorghti und s e fee g.—Sunday Times, London 
November 10, 1912 
Shefheld.—The first of the pr nade concerts at the Albert Ha 
on October 29 - In tt pianoforte concerto, Saint-Saéns in 
G minor, and in Chopin's scherz n ¢ wry ninor, Marguerite 
Melville was a deservedly pular « ‘ She 1s an ample tecl 
nic and a higl gree { art feeling Mus New Lor 
Nove er 9, 191 
rhe four the § 1 Pr Concerts opened 
esst ’ Ar 1 wa Saint 
Saéns’ pianof N n Gr The ) art is 
extremely d “ 1 t e by Mar 
gu Me Her t s Ww ler i | e¢ plays 
not only with fa ess fluency but most ft 1 mpre eness 
Sheffield Inde ler Oo t 
Saint Saer r ed Mare e¢ Me lle va te 
serve I Z ae with w e 
sork a t ! t beaut tor and her ave 
playing was br nt rhe t ‘ m the ret 1 ment was ex 
tremely flex ‘ and required the itt st tact and d ca t aX 
company This « amply giver and tween 
t and | c foree 
were extre g M M ‘ ( ’ 
ere “ rR t ge 1 ye “ lignity 
Sheffield D r t 3 
The Sheffield | me le Concert Marg M ) 
pianist, wor e apt i r : ght und ar 
tist nterpr tion Sait r 1 f r in whict 
she showed y I r York | er 3 
London Prome le ( \ ple ance of Chopin's 
I or concé " Marg te Me t, was another 
ter n the prog x ‘ 1 ation. —-Weesat 
nester Gazette, | lon, © t 
I ! | Cc} neer in F m 
Mt crite M ' nsiderable ¢ S ahh rT" 
1) Teleg | f : 
An ‘ for I na wh 
alt " M e Me ar ' mnt { 
{ . r i Sta rd Londor ‘ 
tobe 10 
(4 the man ‘ € ! ad 
ust week, I w Ma f 
Bur t ri rte 
1 th : nd 1 vd 
Oct 
At ert Margue Me gave a straight 
rward ae f ( F minor h was all the 
re we me t ft 7 r awl ‘ € aver 
7: nterpret The M lard, London 
November 3 ) Advert ent.) 
Von Warlich in Grand Rapids. 
Reinhold Von Warlich, an established favorite in Grand 


Rapids, created great enthusiasm in a program .which he 


gave at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, 
Washinetor street Wednesday evening December 4 
Mr. Von Warlich’s voice is wonderfully rich in quality 
and displays great warmth Albert Bimboni proved to 


’ 
efficient accompanist and pianist 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey were hand 


somely decorated with chrysanthemums, palms and ferns 


be an The guests were 


received by The rooms 





Madame Schumann-Heink has five estates The con 
tralto business is a good investment.—-Chicago Fvenir 
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MUSICAL INDIANAPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., December 9, 1912 
Tuesday evening, November 20, there occurred the sec- 
ond of Ona B. Talbot's concerts, at which time Madame 
Charles Cahier was publicly welcomed home. Indian- 
apolis, or as much of it as could be crowded into the 





Copyright by E. F. Foley & Co, New York 
MADAME RIDER-KELSEY 


Murat Theater, paid homage to the world-famous con- 
tralto. Flowers filled the stage, and during the concert 
the audience in their enthusiasm showered the singer 
with flowers. After Madame Cahier offered as an encore 
“There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” words by James Whit 





CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM 


comb Riley, the audience literally covered the stage and 
box, which Mr. Riley occupied, with pink chrysanthe- 
mums. The program was admirably chosen:and enjoyed 
by the truly representative gathering, and it can easily be 
said that never before in the history of this city has an 
artist been given such a demonstration as that accorded 
Madame Cahier at her premier concert 


Frieda Klink, mezzo contralto, and pupil of Glenn 
Frierwood, gave an interesting recital at Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday evening 


RRR 


“The Fable of the Fairest Melusina” was presented 
Friday evening, November 15, by the Maennerchor So- 
ciety before its members as the first offering of the sea 
son. The soloists were Madame Rider-Kelsey and 
Claude Cunningham of New York, and Mrs: Glenn O 


Frierwood of this city. Madame Rider-Kelsey is a great 
favorite at the Maennerchor, having been heard several 
times before, and the fine impression she created on those 
occasions was sustained at this concert. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who sang the part of Count Raymond, is also a 
favorite in this city, and he made a most favorable im- 
pression. In his solos he displayed deep feeling, and in 
duets with Madame Rider-Kelsey, and in the trio of the 
second part, he completely captured the audience. Mrs. 
Frierwood, alto, sang the part of the mother of Melusina 
and the only regret is that her part, in the performance 
was not longer, as her singing was marked by fine feel- 
ing and good musicianship. After the concert there was 
dancing 


Lloyd Summers, basso, pupil of C. F. Martens, assisted 
by pupils of Mr. Pierce and Mr. Schaefer of the College 
of Musical Art, gave a recital last Wednesday evening 
in the College Hall. A large audience was delightfully 
entertained. 


Tuesday evening, December 10, Crystal Topp, violinist, 
pupil of Olive Kiler, and Florence Reinken, soprano, 
pupil of C. F. Martens, will give a recital in the College 
Hall. 

RRR 


The Flonzaley Quartet, which has been heard here sev- 
eral times before, and which is becoming an annual at- 
traction at the Maennerchor, appeared again last Wed- 
nesday evening. This quartet, which is recognized by the 
Indianapolis public as one of the foremost of the world, 
offered one of the finest programs of chamber music 
which has ever been heard in this city. This was the 
second artists concert of the Maennerchor and it is hoped 
that next year this society again will present the Flon- 
zoley Quartet, as has been the habit in the past. 

S. E. MacGrecor. 





Lhevinne’s Youthful Experiences. 


Josef Lhevinne’s early experiences in the concert field 
were by no means as successful as those of recent years 
have been. In fact, the Russian pianist cherishes a num- 
ber of memories far more amusing than the incidents 
themselves were at the time. Shortly after taking up his 
studies at the Moscow Conservatory, at the age of eight- 
een, Lhevinne bravely set out on a tour of Russia with 
an Italian baritone, one who since has acquired a reputa- 
tion as great as Lhevinne himself enjoys. Their con- 
certs were of the familiar variety known as “successful 
artistically, but not financially.” Finally the tour came 
to an abrupt end when a remittance failed to arrive from 
the baritone’s mother, and the two musicians were unable 
to reach the next town. Some days later, with belated 
funds from home, the journey was resumed and for a 
fortnight more they managed to make ends meet. 

“We closed our expedition in a town in Caucasus,” 
relates Lhevinne, “and were royally entertained by a 
Russian grand duke who had been exiled from St. Peters- 
burg on account of an indiscreet marriage. We were 
invited to the palace for dinner, an affair I shall never 
forget, for it gave me an insight into my fellow coun- 
trymen’s much vaunted ‘capacity’ for drink. There were 
twenty guests, principally Georgian officers, and each a 
‘specialist’ in the matter of thirst. Champagne was served 
in glasses the size of tumblers. First came the ceremony 
of electing the host ‘conductor, whereupon a servant 
brought him a golden platter containing three goblets of 
wine, each of which he emptied with scarcely a breath 
between. Then was drunk the health not only of each 
guest, but of each member of each one’s. family, while at 
the close a huge horn with the capacity of an entire bottle 
was emptied by the duke as easily as if he were just 
beginning. Athough my friend and I drank as sparingly 
as possible, four hours of sipping were bound to have 
their effect. Consequently when after dinner the duke 
begged me to play I had grave doubts as to my ability 
to do so. Nevertheless I seated myself at the piano and 
began the ‘Blue Danube.’ But before I had gone far I 
found that the Danube was so blue that it affected my 
vision. Overcome with laughter, I was obliged to stop 
and, bursting into laughter, said: ‘Your imperial high- 
ness, you must excuse me, but I find it utterly impos- 
sible to play on two keyboards.’ The host and the other 
guests thought the incident tremendously funny and so 
did I—until the next morning!” 

Lhevinne is due in America the day after Christmas. 
He will first appear in New York with the Philharmonic 
Society and then start on an extended tour under Loudon 
Charlton's management. 





Boris Hambourg at the Hippodrome. 

Boris Hambourg, the Russian cellist, who has been tour- 
ing Canada, will come to New York this week for a 
concert at the Hippodrome, Sunday evening, December 
22. Orville Harrold, the American tenor, and Emma 
rentini, soprano, will assist in a special holiday program 
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Arbatte, Deneshny 32 } 
Moscow, November 18, 1912 


Our musical season of this year has been from its open- 
ing up to the present time one long series of brilliant per- 
formances, especially in the line of symphonic concerts. 

a 

The Philharmonic Society had Rachmaninow to conduct 
In this branch of musical activity 
Rachmaninow distinguishes himself by his admirable 
knack of utilizing to the best possible advantage all the 
He knows exactly 


its subscription series. 


instrumental means at his disposal. 
what he is after, and understands the most effective way 
to attain the 


attain to high artistic dignity 


His performances always 
and reveal 
skillful, musicianly and temperamental conductor, possess- 
ing the power to inspire his orchestra. The soloists of the 


desired results. 


him to be a 


two concerts were André Hekking, the well known French 
cellist (nephew of Anton Hekking), and Josef Hofmann, 
pianist. The latter played concertos by Tschaikowsky and 
Liszt 
neRe 

Madame H. Durigo, a Spanish singer, was the soloist 
of the third Philharmonic concert. The selections con 
sisted of songs by Wagner, which she did with accuracy 
and taste 


ee 
Kussewitzki’s first subscription concert opened with 
Beethoven’s fourth symphony, Wagner's ‘Tannhauser 


Jacchanale,” and the “Carnaval in Rome,” by Berlioz, all 
of which were performed with taste and spirit under the 


baton of Kussewitzki. The soloist was no other than 
Busoni, the great pianist and musical thinker. He opens 
up to us a wider artistic horizon and a new world of 


musical striving. We are impatiently awaiting his return 
from a tour he is making through Russia, so as to hear 
him play his recitals here, and once more have an oppor 
tunity of studying the profound Busoni performances 
Kussewitzki’s new orchestra is very nearly perfect 
Ree 

The Imperial Russian Musical Society has given only 
one concert, at which Glazounow was the conductor. Great 
festivities had been organized as a token of the esteem in 
which this valuable musician is held and to celebrate the 
completion of his thirty years of activity as a composer. 
\ group of delegates from different musical institutions 
ind societies presented him with flowers and costly pres- 
ents and he was greeted with hearty speeches. Glazounow, 


touched at this reception, hardly could find words to 
express his thanks. His new piano concerto was per- 
formed for the very first time by our young Moscow 
pianist, Nicholai Orlow. The work is a valuable and 


interesting addition to the list of piano concertos, being a 
well made, imaginative composition in new form, as it 
consists of only two movements (the second a theme with 
variations) in place of the regulation three or four. It is 
a very difficult work, and Godowsky was invited to per- 
form it in Moscow, but as he could not come here in time, 
the young pianist Orlow learned it instead, and gave a 
very finished and artistic reading. He is very talented 
and a brilliant future may be prophesied for him 
RRR 

The Sunday Symphonic Matinees, organized by Sergius 
Vassilenko, are extremely popular, the audience to a great 
extent consisting during these last five years of young 
people (school girls and boys), who listen attentively to 
the beautiful music and express their approbation enthu- 
siastically. It is not surprising that these concerts should 
be highly appreciated, as they are most interestingly ar- 
The old masters were on the 
program of the first. The-charming singer, Madame 
Neshdanowa, was the and delivered old French 
songs. A _ series of compositions by troubadours and 
minnesanger of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
performed at the second concert. Vassilenko had collected 
these airs from old manuscripts found in archives, and had 
set them for a stringed orchestra with harps, as the lutes 
the manner of 


ranged in historical order 


soloist 


of olden times no longer exist and even 
playing on them has passed into oblivion. There were 
several pieces of great beauty—real priceless pearls of 
harmony and melody—one in particular, a prayer to the 
Madonna by an unknown composer, being irresistibly fasci- 
nating. Vassilenko gratitude for having 
brought these airs to light once more. I have not heard 


deserves our 


The Moscow violin 


virtuoso, B. Sibor, gave us works by the old masters, in 


of their being performed elsewhere 


very good taste and style 


Rn Re 
Mention must be made also of a series of piano recitals 
given by Russian pianists. Constantin Igoumnow, pr 








THE MOSCOW IMPERIAL OPERA HOUSE IN WINTER 


fessor at the Moscow Conservatory, performed Beetho- 


ven's sonatas on three evenings. He played with accuracy 














BUSONI. 


ind in authoritative style. Nicholai Orlow till in his 


storm and stress period, was attractive as usual, with 


1s impassioned play and beautiful touch Beklemishew 














rHi 


OLD TIME ROOM AT PALACE OF THE TSARS 


levoted one aying the whole series 
vf etudes and the 
devoted to 


evening to Chopin 


B flat minor sonata, and another evening 


was Brahms. Both recitals were rendered 
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spirit the pianist instilled 


Borowski, who 


by the 


exceedingly interesting by 
into his performance. A 
last spring finished his musical training at the Conserva 
tory of St. Petersburg, was another recital giver. The 
audience was quite taken by surprise at the artistic finish 


und skill exhrbited 


young pianist, 


In Moscow we are going in more and more for chamber 


music. Headed by Eugen Gunst, a society has taken up 
this branch of music most actively. Every Tuesday it 
arranges performances of quartets, trios, etc. A series ol 
sonatas for violin and piano was given by our pianist 


Goldenweiser and the violinist B. Sibor. They gave a 
varied program, comprising selections from t 
school and the modern. They did themselves ample justice 
in this branch of music. The pianist, Mark Meytshik, and 
the violinist, both 


Grieg’s three sonatas in commemoration of the five years 


h 
he romantic 


Moguilewski, gifted artists, played 


passed since the death of the beloved Norwegian com- 


1 
eacn 


poser, whose poetical spirit was felt in movement of 
the sonatas They gave us a real treat At their next 
concerts they gave us works by old masters 
ss 
Kussewitzki has organized symphony concerts for Sun 
lay afternoons, under the conductorship of Orlow, a very 
distinguished musician and famous conductor. The price 


of admission is very low, so as to bring symphonic music 


[his is another effort 


within reach of the lower classes 
m the part of Kussewitzki toward extending musical cul 
liperdat 


ture among our people. ELLEN VON 





CRESCENT CITY MUSICAL NEWS. 


New ORLEAN La, Dees 


The first of the series of Philharmonic concerts wa 


held on Monday, December 2, under most 


history the 


suspicious con 
Athe 
naeum was literally filled at a recital, and the offering was 
Efrem 
Mr. Zimbalist proved himself an artist of the 


litions, as for the first time in its vast 


from Zimbalist, whose ability had not been exag 


gerated 


very first rank. His tone is as beautiful as his artist 
conceptions are refined, and this is saying a good deal 
for the young violinist plays with remarkable subtlety 
and charm. In the Brahms D minor sonata he at o 
established himself as a serious artist who had somethir 
to say, and throughout his program he had his “sa n 
most emphatic terms. The audience was not slow in reco 


nizing his superior attainments and demanded three en 
res Mr Lutsky is the best accompanist heard here in 

a long while He shared honors with Zimbalist in tl 

majestic Brahms sonata The new Philharmonic pla 

to have only its membership attend the ncerte 


i 
proven a capital one 


nae 

The French Opera is doing a better business than dur 
ng the first three weeks of its engagement The publi 
is becoming cognizant of the fact that while Manager 
Layolle has not brought tr anscendent tar he has ef 
gaged a homogeneous troupe which can give much plea 
ure Three operas which have won signal success are 
Phais,” “Butterfly” and Boheme In the Massenet 
opera M. Montano as Athanael scored an « us §s 
cess, and Mile. Charpentier in the title role proved 
be the best Thais heard to date. As Butterfly and Min 
Mile. Yerna took the public by storm it is gwenerall 
uzreed that this really remarkable artist has never bee 
equaled in these roles in this city M. Putzani as R 
dolphe made a big hit Two new tenor re expe 
hortly, MM. Affre and Hugo S Their rit wi 
naterially strengthen the company In M. Aloo Impres 
ario Vaurigaud has secured an unusually fine conduct 

nue 

Ysaye will appear at a recital here mn March 27 and 
Bonci on Apr 12 Both artist re ming under t 
local management of Harry B. Loéb 


Harry B. Lofts 


McKendree College Pupils’ Recital. 


A pupil's recit yas given McKendree College 
Chapel, Lebanon, [1]... Monday evening, December 2. Th 
who participated on the long and varied program were 
Veneta Anders Jewel Ferguson, Hannah Wilkin. Mae 


ann, Paula Tiedemann, Armin Hofsommer 


dalena Bachn 


Max Goldman, Sylvia Cover, Flo Crowder, Walter Ruth 
Ruby Windmiller, Ruth Chamberlin, Rut! Behymer 
Eathel Morgan, Margaret Bechtold, Edgar Brockhahr 
Miss McBride and Professor Church, Hazel Dopheid 
Guy Heslet, Ruth Morri Amy Turner, and the Miss 
Morgan, Turner and Follis 
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Tue Don anv THE VU. U. U. 

Coming down the steps of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, where he had spent the morning refreshing his pic- 
torial eye with the glories of Titian and dusky Rembrandt, 
Don Keynoté saw a party of little boys playing marbles. 

“My gentle lad,” said the Knight to the eldest rapscal- 
lion, in the language of Eugene Aram addressing the 
schoolboy, “let me join you in your game. When I was at 
your age none of the boys of Eldorado could equal me 
at miggles.” 

A chorus of suppressed giggles, half articulated titters 
and jumble of “gee” and “guy” greeted Don Keynoté’s 
proposal. But when the boys had overcome that shyness 
which is characteristic of males when very young and of 
females when moderately old they got down on all fours, 
after the manner of our primordial anthropoid progeni- 




















“PHWAT FOR?” 


tors, 
ment. 
“Look at that old imbecile on his knees playing mar- 
bles!” exclaimed the editor of the Weakly Ironical. 
“He's in the second childhood stage,” replied the music 
critic of Apollo’s Liar. 


and rolled the little round stones across the pave- 


“Sirs,” said the Don, getting up on his hind legs and 
making a profound bow, “you, being men of ordinary 
culture and average mentality, cannot follow the vagaries 


and flights of genius. You cannot soar to my realms of 
ethereal fancy nor unbend with me to the innocence of 
childhood. I play marbles; Herbert Spencer played 
billiards. What is the difference between Herbert and 
me, eh? Only a matter of rolling little balls with a stick 
or without a stick.” 

The two newspaper men, with that delicate sensitiveness 
which distinguishes all press men, stole away abashed and 
crestfallen. 

While the Don watched them disappear down a pathway 
in the park, two delegates of the Utah Undertakers’ Union 
approached him unobserved, 

“Ja, exclaimed Fritz, nudging Pat; 
alright.” 

“Be gorra, and the livin’ picture of his photograph he 
is, sure!’ replied Pat, knocking the ashes out of his pipe 

“Vell, der vild chaste goose is over, und we haf to him 
come up,” said Fritz, with a sigh of relief. 

“Bad cess to it! Sure, we was always behind before, 
but now we're first at last, d’ye mind,” remarked Pat, with 
all the unction of that luscious dialect which the wild 
winds of the Atlantic have fanned and the copious showers 
have watered on the velvety swards of green and flowers 
that clothe the hillsides of the Emerald Isle. 

“Mebby you vas der man to see we haf from Utah 
come; no, yes addressing the Don. 

‘How in blazes can the gintleman understhand your 
illegant Dutch?” exclaimed Pat, laying a hairy paw on the 
German's hairless pate. 

“Ja, vell, mebby T half a leedle accent from der lan- 
guage of Goethe,” hotly retorted Fritz, who considered 
himself a scholar beside the Irishman 

“Language of goat? Shure, it’s talkin’ like a menagerie 
y’ are! Let me spheak to the gintelman in a language fit 


“dot vos himself 


?” queried Fritz, 





for his illegant ears,” replied Pat, taking a folded docu- 
ment from his pocket and approaching the Knight. 

“Is it yourself they’re after callin’ Mister Donkey 
Note?” 

“That is my name, I believe, minus the peculiar Hi- 
bernian_ pronunciation with which you have decorated it,” 
replied the Don. 

“Shure, I nivver learnt to write readin’ myself, but if 
you can read writin’ run your eye over this dockyment 
from the Utah Undertakers’ Union myself and Fritz is 
delegated to give to ye.” 

Without further ado the Don took the paper, unfolded 
it and read: 

“Whereas the Federation of Labor in Chicago has 
rightly taken the stand that the violinists of the theater 
orchestras must use violins made by American workmen 
and bearing the union label; 

“And whereas Gaspar da Salo, Maggini, Amati, Stradi- 
varius and Guarnerius were not Americans and not mem- 
bers of the union; 

“And whereas certain violinists of the Chicago orches- 
tras are wealthy enough to possess instruments by the 
above mentioned foreign non-union workmen, and have 
the musical culture to use these aforesaid instruments for 
performances before the crowned heads of Europe and 
the bald heads of America; 

“Be it resolved, therefore, by the unanimous vote of the 
U. U. U. in convention convened that we embalmers, 
gravediggers and hearse drivers emulate the patriotic 
stand taken by our Chicago brothers in labor against the 
importation of rare and expensive violins, and call atten- 
tion to the fact that with the present high death rate and 
plentiful supply of cheap corpses from the electric chair. 
it is altogether against the interests of the U. U. U. to 
permit the importation of the non-union mummies of 
Pharaoh, Rameses, Seti, Cheops and princes of lesser de- 
gree from Egypt. 

“It is moved, seconded and thirded that the illustrious 
redresser of wrongs, Don Keynoté, be requested to com- 
pel the Government to stop this iniquitous mummy trade, 
which threatens to kill American corpses.” 

“I refuse to undertake so grave a subject,” 
the Don, pocketing the paper. 

“Phwat for?’ queried the hearse driver. 

“Because of the slighting remarks, the base innuendo 
made about bald heads. To attack a man’s bald head is to 
hit below the belt. Is it my fault that I am bald?” ex- 
claimed the Knight. 

“Ja, vell, und my hair is away from my head gone 
away also yet,” sighed the gravedigger, smoothing the 
fringe on the back of his neck. 

“Some of the greatest men of antiquity were likewise 
bald,” said the Don. 

“Phwat for?” asked Pat. 

“What for? Why, because of attenuated capillary 
vitality due to excessive cerebral disturbance and the 
molecular depletion of the protoplasm consequent upon 


exclaimed 


too continuous a concentration of thought,” 
man who could say such things. 

“Shure, it’s a wonder he wasn't kilt intirely,” 
the Irishman. 

“Who?” 

“Begorra, your honor knows better than I do who you're 
talkin’ about,” replied Pat. 

“I was speaking of antiquity in general,” replied the 
Knight; “but take the case of A®schylus, for instance.” 

“Phwat for?” 

“As an example of baldness, I mean,” explained Don 
Keynoté; “he was a famous dramatic poet.” 

“Ja, poet, bilder, nicht war?” said Fritz. 

“Shut up, ye irriverent Dutchman. Didn’t the gintle- 
man say he was a poet and not a builder, ye little spal- 
peen?” 

“I cannot tell you of the fate which befell the grand 
tragedian more effectively than Bishop Taylor sermonized 
it in the time of King Charles: ‘When the poet Aéschylus 
was sitting under the walls of his house an eagle hover- 
ing over his bald head mistook it for a stone and let fall 
his oyster, hoping there to break the shell, byt pierced the 
poor man’s skull,’” 

“Ja, vell, I guess dot vas a bald eagle, you bet yet,” 
added Fritz, emphatically. 

“And an illigant wake McScylus had if his neighbors 
had any respect for an Irish poet,” said Pat. 

“He wasn't Irish,” explained the Don. 

“Phwat for?” 

“Why, because he was born and lived in Greece,” 
Don Keynoté. 

“In grease? Shure. his beastly habits show he nivver 
came from Ireland,” remarked the hearse driver, shaking 
his head. 

“Shakespeare was bald, continued the Don; “Darwin, 
likewise, lost his hair; Spencer, Michael Angelo and my- 
self found and find that glossy skulls are not incompatible 
with towering mentality. Beethoven, however, had hair 
like a hawthorne hedge.” 

“Beethoven! Ja, vell, he come from Chermany.” ‘ex- 
claimed Fritz, joyfully. 


said the only 


exclaimed 


said 
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“Sir,” replied the Don, “Beethoven did not come from 
Germany.” 

“Phwat for?” 

“Because he stayed in Germany and Austria,” answered 
the facetious one, with a wink to the sad faced Irishman 

“Ja, vell, as mean as Beethoven vas in Chermany geborn 
dot was alright, you bet. But, aber, vell, anyhow it vas 
der fodderland already yet; Ja!” 

“Sthop fizzin’ like a soda fountain, will ye, an’ let the 
gintleman spheak !” 

“What's all this scrappin’ about?” asked a big police 
man, approaching the trio on the museum steps. “Move 
on, or I'll run yez in.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Don to the gravedigger and the 
hearse driver, “if you will be so kind as to accompany 
me into the museum, I shall have a look at the mummies 
If I find that they are bald headed I may possibly be in 
duced to take a brotherly interest in them and likewise 
help the U. U. U. in its fight to make this mummy ques 
tion a live one.” CLarence Lucas 





MUSIC IN MILWAUKEE. 
MitwauKkes, Wis., December < ) 
The recital given by Mary Adams, the blind pianist, on 
November 22, nearly filled the large Cathedral Audi 
torium. Compositions by Clementi, Chopin, Kaun, Men 
delssohn, Rachmaninoff and Mozart served to display a 
fairly good technic and excellent tone production. That 
she has much talent is evident, but less difficult composi- 
tions played in the proper tempi would be advisable 
Anthony Olinger, the well known and extremely well liked 
Milwaukee baritone, assisted Miss Adams and gave great 
pleasure with his delightful singing He possesses a 
voice of fine resonance and sings with an absolute free 
dom from all. mannerisms. “A Chip of the Old Block,” 
by Squire, was sung with a nice regard for its refined 
humor. His other numbers were “Morning,” by Speaks; 
“Inter Nos,” by MacFadyen; and three German songs, 
“Wanderlied,” “Das Lotosblume’ and “Widmung,” by 
Schubert, which the writer unfortunately did not hear 
Helen Walter proved to be a capable accompanist 
n2Rre,e 
The lectures given at the Athenaeum on November 25 
and December 2 by Anne Shaw Faulkner (reader) and 
Marx Oberndorfer (pianist) were most interesting The 
operas selected, with one exception (Kienzl’s “Kuhrei 
gen’), are to be given here during the present season 
The first opera given by Miss Faulkner and Mr. Obern 
dorfer was the “Jewels of the Madonna,” by Wolf-Fer 
rari, which will receive its first hearing in Milwaukee on 
December 13. Miss Faulkner possesses many of the requi 
sites for a lecture of this kind, and while she has the 
feeling for dramatic effects, her voice is the most satis- 
fying in the more tranquil moods. The sound musician 
ship of Marx Oberndorfer has never been more in 
evidence, and his playing both tonally and technically 
was a joy to the musical connoisseurs present. Especially 
worthy of mention was his playing of Kienzl’s “Kuhrei 
gen.” All of the artistic graces known to pianists were 
brought to bear on this work and the pleasure the pianist 
seemed to derive from his performance was quickly trans- 
mitted to the audience. The third opera given by the two 
lecturers was “Mignon,” by Thomas 
nee 
\ recital which was given at the Athenaeum, December 
2, by Rose Phillips (pianist) and Grace Hill (cellist) 
attracted a large audience. Both of the young artists gave 
a splendid account of their musical gifts and won high 
praise from the loca] press. Miss Phillips is a pupil of 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and reflects in her musical and 
technical efficiency much credit on her distinguished 
teacher. She plays with poise and surety. In her cello 
solos Miss Hill developed a broad, rich tone and her 
technic was always adequate. The ensemble number, 
Beethoven sonata, op. 5, No. 2, was given a beautiful 
reading and elicited much applause 
together the “Polonaise Brillante.” op. 3, by Chopin 
Miss Phillips’ solo numbers were the chaconne by Dubois 
prelude ‘(for left hand alone) by Scriabine and the bril 
liant concert etude, op. 24, No. 1, by Moszkowski. Miss 
Hill contributed the andante from the “Konzertstiick,” 
Klengel, and “Olla Pollaca,” by Goltermann, for her share 
of the solos. The Misses Phillips and Hill had the as 
sistance of Mariska Marcz. contralto, who gave two songs 


They also played 


“Vater Unser” and “Trotzdem,” with considerable skill 
nee 

The song recital by John McCormack, the Irish tenor, 
at the Pabst Theater on Sunday, December 1, aroused 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm the like of 
which is seldom witnessed in this city. There was much 
reason for it, however, for Mr. McCormack was in su 
perb voice, and his art has broadened to such an extent 
that songs of the most varied character are sung with 
equal facility. His operatic excerpts, Puccini's “Boheme” 
aria, “Thy Tiny Hands Are Frozen,” Aubade from 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” and the aria, “Lo non ho che una povera 
stanzetta.” from Leoncavello’s “Boheme,” were sung with 
amazing breadth. Probably his most beautiful singing 








was the “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from the “Persian 
Garden,” by Liza Lehmann, which was sung as an encore 
Landon Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” was a close rival, 
and “I Hear You Calling Me,” also sung as an encore 
disclosed some wonderful portamentos. McCormick's 
group of Irish songs were greatly enjoyed by the audi 
ence, which could not seem to resist applauding between 
verses. Altogether the recital was a distinct triumph for 
Mr. McCormack and won him many admirers, Charlotte 
Maconda, soprano, who assisted McCormack, sang the 
polonaise from “Mignon” as an introductory number and 
showed herself to be a fine artist. Her voice is smooth 
and flexible and produced without effort Her staccato 
work was most effective. Arensky’s “But Lately in Dance 
| Embraced Her,” and “Love Has Wings,” by Rogers 


were her best numbers, the first mentioned song being 


given a rarely beautiful reading. Her final number was 
the “Waltz Printemps,” by Luckstone, which evoked a 
storm of applause, and Madame Maconda was forced 
to grant another encore, “The Last Rose of Summer’ 
Madame Maconda has a charming stage presence and the 
audience liked her immensely [he accompanist, W 
Spencer Clay, has ample technic, is thoroughly musical 
and seems to know exactly what is required of an accom 
panist. It is doubtful whether Mr. McCormack breathes 
without his clever associate being aware of it. His work 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the afternoon. . Clara 
Bowen Shepard, under whose direction the concert was 
given, is to be congratulated upon her selection of Mr 
McCormack for one of her season's attractions 
a 

Arrangements have been completed by Mrs. Shepard 
for a return engagement of Rudolph Ganz, the noted 
Swiss pianist, whose highly successful concert here in 
November is still commented upon 


The fourth recital by pupils of Leocadia ©. Schmidt 
will be tonight, Thursday, December 5, in Conservatory 


Hall 
ReRe 

The chorus for “The Chimes of Normandy to be 
produced in May at the Pabst Theater under the direction 
of William Boeppler, musical director of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music, met Tuesday night, Decem 
ber 3, in Conservatory Hall The chorus includes mem 
bers who have had operatic experience in this and other 
cities. Applicants have come in large numbers and Mr 
Boeppler will be in position to arrange the voices and 
rehearse one of the choruses the first evening \ limited 
number of altos, tenors and basses are still wanted 

The usual holiday lull and discontinuance of lessons 
by pupils is not noticeable this year at the conservatory 
there seeming to be a desire to continue work and devote 
all time possible to their musical education 

The conservatory’s fifth recital was held in Conserva 
tory Hall, in the Stephenson Building, Sunday afternoon 
December 1, at 3:30 o'clock, with the following program 
Polonaise, A major (Chopin), Ethel Sherbano Mur 
muring Zephyrs” (Jensen), “The Birthday” (Woodman) 
Henrietta Miller; prelude, G minor (Rachmaninoff), Fd 
win Puchta; “Meditation,” from “Thais” (Massenet) 
Raymond Meyer; concerto, G minor, first movement 
(Mendelssohn), Erna Roth; “Du bist wie eine Blume,’ 
Wanderlied” (Schumann), Oscar Kuehlhorn; mono 
logue, “Pro and Con” (Powers), Waldemar Schue 
concerto, D minor, first movement (David Harry | 
horst; “Papillons,” op, 2 (Schumann), Olivia Zummach 
“The Requiem” (Homer), “Heinrich der Vogler 
(Loewe), Richard S. Davis 
delssohn ), Marie Conley 


“{ aprice io,” ¢ Dp. 22 | Men 
ALEXANDER MacFapye> 





Some Severn Manuscripts. 

Edmund Severn, the New York composer and violin 
was seen walking down Fifth avenue recently irrying 
large package. Now the only two things that violinists 
‘arry are instruments and music—the latter generally in 
their heads So the unusual sight of this well know! 
musician carrying a bundle was provocative of inquiry 
with the result that the two interested parties betook the 
selves to a neighboring abode of quiet and rest, where the 
contents of the package were exposed it w foun 
contain a symphonic poem, “Launcelot and Elaine.” whi-l 
Dr. Edouard Blitz had just returned to the comporer aftet 
having brought it with him from Europe, where he had 
successfully presented it; a “Song Celestial” for orchestra, 
with an especially effective part for bells 1 brilliant 
polonaise for orchestra, and a dainty morceau, “La Be 
Contadina,” from the composer's Italian suite, for strings 
and woodwind. Why Mr. Severn had these manuscripts 
under his arm instead of guarding them carefully under 
lock and key, was a mystery which was not disclosed, but 
the merry twinkle in the composer's eye was sufficient evi 
dence that the aforesaid compositions were en route to 


ward a destination which every composer seeks 


“The Book of Job,”’a new opera by Willy Schaffer, bad 
its premiere at Braunschweig. 
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Arter all, think how close ninety-nine per cent. 


is to 100. 
—@———- 


Atmost $12,000 were the receipts at the Chicago 
Opera when Titta Ruffo sang there last Monday 
night a week ago. 


Bupapest courts have decided that the Volks 
Opera is entitled to perform Wagner's works. 
Hitherto a monopoly had been exercised by the 
Royal Opera of that city. 

———o-_—— 

Durtnc the recent big fire in Cincinnati, the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra’s business offices were burned 
out, and temporary quarters have been found for 
the organization’s executive staff at the Hotel Sin- 


ton. 
—_—_@——_ 


Ir you have succeeded in finding a musical friend 
who does not read THe Musicat CourIEr, remem- 
ber that you cannot give him or her a more useful 
Christmas present or one that will be more thank- 
fully received than a subscription to this paper. 
There is just a week left for Santa Clausing’ 

—— 

Friepa Hempet, the coloratura soprano of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, will make her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, December 27, as the 
Queen in Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots.” She will 
appear also as Astrifiammente in “The Magic 
Flute,” and as Olympia in “Tales of Hoffmann.” 


Last week one music writer told us that critics 
are admired because they disagree; this week an- 
other asserts that “the mission of the critic is to 
create strife.” The only admiration a critic ever 
obtains, he gets from himself. The only strife he 
ever creates is his effort to justify his own exist- 


ence, 
a ven 


Ir is expected that many musicians from out of 
town will spend a part of the holidays in New York 
and most of them very likely will attend the joint 
recital which Ysaye and Godowsky are to give at 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, December 28. 
The program is to end with a performance of 


Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata. 
———— 


A musician who was asked whether he had read 
President Taft’s recent message to Congress re- 
plied: “No, I did not, for I knew it contained 
nothing about building a national conservatory of 
music, founding a national opera house or subven- 
tioning a Government orchestra.” Thus does every 
one view a Presidential message from his own in- 
dividual angle. 





aw 

Srrauss’ “Feuersnot” was given recently for the 
first time at the Scala of Milan. Serafin conducted 
and succeeded in bringing out the delicacy, humor 
and meaning of the score. The opera was well 
presented and cordially received by a large au- 
dience that listened with interest and some surprise, 
as it did not expect to hear music so “simple” and 
full of melody. “Salomé” followed, with Maria 


Labia in the title part. 
——— 


“In what order,” writes a correspondent, would 
you place the New York daily papers as regards 
their circulation and how would you place them as 
regards musical influence?” The circulation order 
would be World, American, Herald, Times, Sun, 
Press, Evening Post, Tribune. In musical influ- 
ence all the dailies are about the same, for only a 
small proportion of the readers of those papers 
ever sees the musical columns in them—one-tenth 


of one per cent. of the circulation is musical, 
a 


Our new St. Louis correspondent writes to THE 
Musicat Courter: “The widely heralded contest 
for the Missouri State Song has practically ended 
in a fizzle. The poem was chosen and over one 
thousand musical settings were sent in. The judges 
selected four of these as being worthy of ‘honor- 
able mention,’ and the composers received about 


” 








$75 each. The author of the words, Lizzie 
Chambers Hull, received over $300, but the result 
of the contest is that Missouri still has no State 
Song unless that immortal classic ‘The Houn’ Dawg 
Song’ can be so considered.” 

—_—_——— 

Corsica, Napoleon’s birth island, has opera also, 
also in Italian. The season at Bastia, one of the 
chief towns, opened recently and that choice novel- 
ty, “Rigoletto,” was performed. On the list are 
“Fedora,” the Italian “Manon” and “Werther.” 
The last named was announced for Sunday, De- 
cember 1; the prima donna’s name was Cavalleri— 
dangerously near another name. 

a 

Ar Stettin, Germany, a fund of $75,000 has been 
given by testament of the late Karl Dietericus, 
president of the Musik Verein, whose will presents 
this sum for the establishment of a permanent or- 
chestra. The municipality has followed this up by 
contributing $82,000 towards the building of a 
music hall. Paducah, Ill., Galveston, Tex., Augus- 
ta, Me., Jacksonville, Fla., Tacoma, Wash., etc., 
please take notice. 


Cincinnati's Musical Festival Association, un- 
der whose auspices the city’s famous biennial May 
Festivals have been held for the past forty years, 
will give a performance of “The Messiah” in Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall on Christmas night. The May 
Festival chorus will be assisted by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, and Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the 
new director of the Cincinnati Orchestra, will di- 
rect. The soloists will be Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Alma Beck, contralto; Evan Williams, 
tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, bass. 

—_—e-————_ 

Ar the request of Madame Massenet, the famous 
composer’s widow, a list of the manuscripts be- 
queathed by Massenet to the archives of the Na- 
tional Academy of Music, has been compiled by 
Antoine Banés, administrator of the Paris Opera 
House library. The collection comprises twenty- 
five orchestra scores, written in their entirety by 
the master, and includes “Manon,” “Werther,” 
“Thais,” “Ie Roi de Lahore,” “Ariane,” “Esclar- 
monde,” “Sapho,” “Herodiade,” “Jongleur,” etc. 
We know of no music library containing so many 
important autograph works by the same composer, 
and the Paris Opera library may well be proud of 
its acquisition. 

aesiniilgpiieanie 

Ava meeting of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters held last week (in the assembly hall of the 
New York Historical Society) the institute pre- 
sented William Rutherford Mead with its medal 
of honor for his work in architecture. He is a 
member of the firm of McKim, Mead & White. 
This gold medal, awarded annually by the institute 
“to any American of either sex, whether a member 
of the institute or not, for distinguished service in 
the creation of original work in arts and letters, is 
generally considered to be one of the highest hon- 
ors that can come to an American active in literary 
or artistic pursuits. It is offered for a different 
branch of work each year. Four years ago the 
first award was to the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
for sculpture; the second to James Ford Rhodes 
for history, and in 1911 the medal was awarded to 
James Whitcomb Riley for poetry. Next year it 
will be awarded for drama, then for painting, fic- 
tion, belles-lettres, music, and after that for sculp- 
ture again, and so on in rotation.” The value of 
the musical award, when the time comes for it to 
eventuate, will depend entirely on the kind of judges 
who make it. They should not be persons whose 
awards in other musical competitions have been 
open to suspicion and resulted in charges of favor- 
itism and even more culpable irregularities. The 
public, after recent experiences, is inclined to view 
with skepticism any musical contest in which the 
judges are the same ones who have officiated at 
other events of a similar nature. 
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Our Permanent Orchestra. 


Now that its membership is over 1,000 the New 
York Philharmonic Society has complied with the 
chief stipulation that stood in the way of its re- 
ceiving the money bequeathed to the institution by 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, and to be called the “‘Jo- 
seph Pulitzer Bequest.” Last week the Philhar- 
monic Society petitioned the Surrogate of New 
York County for a decree directing the executors 
of Mr. Pulitzer’s will to pay over the money to 
which the orchestral association now is entitled, and 
Surrogate Cohalan doubtless will give orders for 
the execution of the pecuniary provision desired. 
Although the sum mentioned originally in connec- 
tion with the bequest was $500,000, through other 
clauses of the will, not made public heretofore, it 
transpired a few days ago that ultimately the sum 
at the disposal of the Philharmonic Society will be 
almost $1,000,000. That news for the 
patrons of music, as such a donation insures the 
permanency of New York’s best orchestra, gives it 
facilities for sufficient rehearsing, and practically 
prevents further inartistic competition on the part 
of orchestras provided with inferior playing mate- 
rial and poor conductors. What a permanent or- 
chestra means to our metropolis has been dwelt 
upon so often in [THe Musicat Courier that no 
repetition of our views on the subject is necessary 
at this moment, and the long standing offer of this 
paper will be remembered, to donate $10,000 toward 
a $1,000,000 fund for a permanent orchestra in this 
city, provided that ninety-nine other contributors be 
found to present a like amount each, 

Felix F. Leifels, secretary and business manager 
of the Philharmonic Society, voiced eloquently 
what is in the hearts and minds of New York music 
lovers just now, when he said, last Sunday, in an 


is good 


interview : 

We believe that our opportunity is now one of almost 
unlimited breadth. The directors of the society feel that 
they have complied fully with the stipulation of Joseph 
Pulitzer’s munificent bequest, for we have more than the 
one thousand members he wished, we are giving a number 
of concerts which we believe conforms to what he would 
have desired, arrangements have been made by which 
wage earners of limited means can hear programs at prices 
as low as 25 cents a ticket, and Mr. Pulitzer’s favorite 
composers, Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt, are frequently 
represented at the Philharmonic concerts through their 
compositions. There will be every effort made to adhere 
to a high artistic standard and we shall endeavor to make 
the name “Philharmonic Society of New York” stand as 
something to be respected and admired. The seventy- 
first season is now in progress and we shall not only have 
held eighty-six concerts before next spring but will have 
played in Brooklyn, Baltimore and Washington—where 
subscription series have been arranged—and in several 
cities in New England and in other nearby territory 
There can be no doubt as to the future of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and Mr. Pulitzer’s bequest will have done 
much to make it possible. 

By way of a roll of honor, it might be mentioned 
here that the present sustaining members of the 
Philharmonic are: Mrs. Henry M. Alexander, 
Mrs. Joseph Auerbach, John E. Berwind, Mrs. 
Florence Blumenthal. Mrs. E. M. Bulkley, Mrs 
Caroline S. Carroll, Mrs. Harriet C. Cheney, Made- 
line I. Dinsmore, Mrs, William B. Dinsmore, Kath- 
erine Du Bois, Mrs. Edward K. Dunham, Rudolph 
C. F. Flinsch, Mrs. Mary S. Fuller, Mrs. Randolph 
Guggenheim, Mrs. W. P. Hamilton, Mrs. John Jay 
Hammond, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Arthur Curtiss 
James, Annie B. Jennings, Nelson Robinson, John 
D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Mary R. Sheldon, Nelson S 
Spencer, Francis L. Statson, Mrs. Dorothy Whit- 
ney Streight. Hector W. Thomas, and Mrs. Samuel 
Thorne. 

Among the annual members are Mrs. H. O, Ar- 
mour, Mrs. Richard Arnold, Jules Bache, Otto T. 
Bannard, Mrs. Edward J. Berwind, Mrs. E. L. 
Boas, Mrs. George C. Boldt, Jr., Mrs. William 
Lanman Bull, Anson E. Burchard, J. H. Choate, 


Jr., Mrs. Ira Davenport, Mrs. F. C. Decker, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. De Forest, Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
heim, Dean and Mrs. William M. Grosvenor, Wil- 
liam Fahnestock, Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Mrs, C. J. 
Gould, Mrs. Edwin Gould, George J. Gould, Mrs. 
Herman Ridder, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, Mrs. W. Emlen Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Sage, Mrs. H. L. Satterlee, Mrs. Jacob 
H. Schiff, Mrs. Isaac N. Seligman, Mr. and Mrs. 
A, R. Shattuck, Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. Gino C. Speraza, 
Mrs. Henry W. Taft, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, 
Mrs. J. A. Ullman, Frank A. Vanderlip, Mrs. D 
B. Van Emburgh, Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oswald G. Villard, Countess Von Hehn- 
stein, Justice W. P. Voorhees, Mrs. R. Wanamaker, 
Mrs. Henry H. Holt, Judge Holt, Mrs. E. G. Jane- 
way, Col, William Jay, Mrs. Adrian H. Joline, C. 
B. La Monte, Mrs. L. C. Ledyard, Mrs. Adolph 
Lewisohn, Mrs. Morris Loeb, Mrs. William 
Loomis, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, 
Herman L. Metz, Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Milli- 
ken, Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Lucien Oudin, William Church Os- 
born, Mrs. Herbert Parsons, and Mrs. H. S. Red- 
mond. 

With such a list of 


York’s social 


fashionable members—the 
cream of New elite—the Philhar- 
monic Society need have no fear about attracting 
also the rank and file of the public. 


LOS ANGELES PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRA. 


A prospectus from the Los Angeles, Cal., Peo- 
ple’s Orchestra (organized and directed by the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Southern Califor- 
nia) explains its aims and purposes as follows: 
“To give to the citizens of Southern California, 
every Sunday, the very best music at a popular 
price (25 cents), or, in other words, at a price the 
people can afford to pay and not to interfere with 
any of the established societies or orchestras that 
are now working for the betterment of musical con- 
ditions in the city. To give the local artists the 
opportunity to be heard with a large orchestra, 
which experience is sadly needed today in America. 
To give local and other composers, whether native 
or adopted Americans, an opportunity to have their 
compositions played by a competent orchestra and 
to put on at each concert at least one composition 
by an American. To play in each of the High 
School auditoriums of the city once a month a pub- 
lic rehearsal at 10 cents admission for students and 
teachers only, and to play as far as possible the 
compositions that have been studied by the classes 
in their respective schools. To give, once a month, 
public rehearsals in the Boxing pavilion at Naud 
Junction, for the population contiguous to that au- 
ditorium at a price they can afford to pay, and to 
play as far as possible the compositions of their 
various Fatherlands. To have ready to present to 
the city by the time the Municipal Auditorium is 
completed a working orchestra. To give to the 
thousands of tourists who visit our city both win- 
ter and summer an opportunity to hear the com- 
positions of the masters of the world and to arouse 
an appreciation for the higher forms of music. To 
play in all of the cities of Southern California as 
soon as sufficient interest can be aroused to pay the 
expenses of the concerts. To be ready in every 
way to arrange for an annual musical festival. To 
offer yearly prizes for the best song, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, with only English text to be 
considered. To offer yearly prizes for the most 


characteristic American composition for orchestra 
alone. To organize as soon as possible an orches- 
tra from among the graduates of the various 
schools in the city and county to play as a Junior 
People’s Orchestra and to be under the direction 
of the Music Teachers’ Association and conducted 
by the leader of the People’s Orchestra. Member- 
ship in the Junior Orchestra to be gained and held 
only by merit.” 


———— Son 


CLARENCE EDDY REPUDIATES. 

A disaffection in the organists’ ranks, having for 
its basis the unsupported personal views for so- 
called “higher aims and wider scope of work,” ad- 
vocated by the former secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of Nicholas De 
Vore, has brought to light the additional fact that 
the gentleman in question has: not hesitated to ap- 


Organists, 


propriate many of the names from the regularly ap- 
pointed official list of the National Association of 
Organists, to head his own organization, without 
troubling to notify several of those gentlemen of 
the honor thrust upon them. A recent statement in 
Tue Musicat Courter, issue of November 20, 
sponsored by Dr. J. Christopher Marks, president 
of the National Association of Organists, having 
brought a train of its wake, re- 
sulted also in the following statement from Clar 


investigation in 


ence Eddy, which illuminates still further the man 
ner and method by which Mr. De Vore hoped to 
achieve his higher aims. Mr. Eddy’s letter is here 
with reprinted in full: 

lo the Musical Courier: 

In reply to your communication of November 29, 1912, 
sllow me to say that, inasmuch as I am an officer in the 
National Association of Organists, it would be impossible 
to connect myself in any way with a rival organization, 
such as the one which has recently been incorporated in 
the State of Illinois 

I regret that the subjects of incorporation, National and 
State representation, etc., could not have been postponed 
until the next convention to be held in Buffalo, when a 
new constitution and by-laws might be acted upon 

Yours very truly, 


CLarReNce Eppy 


A YOUNG man of twenty-four or thereabouts, 
tall and slight in appearance, and purporting to 
come from Boston, where he claims to have studied 
the violin with several well known teachers, has 
been securing money from many Boston musicians 
now residing in New York, on the strength of a 
story which makes him out to be penniless and 
friendless for the time being, owing to his inability 
to secure work because of lack of funds necessary 
to join the Musical Union. The impostor has de- 
ceived a number of people on the strength of those 
facts 


brought to the notice of members of Tue Musica 


misrepresentations, and the having been 
Courier staff, due warning is hereby given to all 
sympathizing musicians to beware of this exceed 
ingly smooth gentleman. 


angel 
Mucu is known in America about Sir Edward 
Elgar as a composer, but revelations come from the 
Manchester Guardian regarding the Sir as a con 
ductor. 


An orchestral concert with Elgar at the conductor's desk 
never fails to be interesting 


The English paper comments: 


Elgar is not a conductor in 
the ordinary sense of the word. He lacks all the requisit: 

of the conductor. His beat is uneven and even unreliable 
It cannot be seen by the majority of the players, and when 


it is seen it does not afford the help it should. Add to 
that our custom of rehearsing once or twice at most before 
a concert, and we arrive at the logical conclusion that 

good performance under such a conductor i mething 


of a miracle. 

Therefore the Manchester Guardian is right when 
it refers to a concert conducted by Sir Elgar a 
“interesting.” 
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the ixth week of opera at the Metro- 
1d most of the singers have been working 
They feel 


recreation, and must have it when the 


opening of the season. 


neer { 


re upon them, no matter where. Last 

evening ‘it came upon them during a 

nce of “Boheme,” and the New York 

f December 12, I912, describes the inno 

erriment of the artists, as follows: 

t! est performances of “La Boheme” heard 

was given at the Metropolitan Opera 

t. One ident of it escaped the audience, 

pal from Mr. Caruso down, enjoyed it 

r) e happening that everybody 

cl ige after the first act that somebody 

ea impag and twelve yards of 

clvage ) \ stage hand was sent to 

t to fetch th ywrder nd it was served 

i 1 e Cate scene f the second 

el f it. Mr. De Segurola, the Collin 

had mislaid his monocle, and could not 

t Br Mr. Car » “O. K.'d” the bill, and 

ef t, in tl uttic, presented it to Mr. De Segu 

is wearing monocle, but not his real 

I Mr. Car mutely insisted on a 

when the episode of the mock duel came, 

é ir egurola and Didur fighting with fire tongs 

\ ibout dminister the decisive stab when 
Car chanted in a stage whisper 

lon't kill him—he owes me $6.05 

Mr. De Segurola’s life was saved 


Congratulations are due the singers for not pop 


iv the champagne corks while Mimi lay dyimg 


refraining from hastening her end by chok 


vith the spaghetti, but of course real artists 
t when and where to stop, even in thet 
fun making 

lenient, 1s 


if anything too 


Pierre \ 


ery reasonable, and 


e scolding administered by R. Key in 


inday’s World to those singers at the Opera 
the stage of that institution as a gambol- 
I und 
th regret that oe has noticed during several 
rmances at the Metropolitan Opera House an 
the part of some of those principals partici 
ward “horse play Just why an artist of rank 
‘ a tendency t step out” of a part while an 
rogress it is difficult to understand. Such 
ites against the artistic achievement of the 
’ fiending and not infrequently does it interfere 
thers in cast who are trying, as they should, to 
their best 
‘ ufficient opportunities for such indulgences 
t e operas calling for buffoonery—as at certain mo 
La Boheme ind other operatic works—withour 
em overtime where and when they are pre 
rently it of place Poking a fellow artist in the ribs 
n that form of personal familiarity is uncalled for in 
action, making surreptitious faces calculated to pro 


to those on the stage and talking in “asides” 


lispensed with at the Metropolitan 
| es which attend the Metropolitan perform 
’ mposed of educated people, and it is impu 
ence W 1 them to take such liberties as some of those 
nr Carus ind some his colleagues 
there. If a few the Metropolitan's patrons 
ntertainment from this procedure there are others 
‘ i vy, who d Moreover no artist 
ford to utilize his brain f pur 
W id his associates’ better 
the general manager of the Metro 
¢ aware that instances of a violation of 
t t e place there more than onc 
eve he will have no great task to 
itions, providing they are not dis 
t Is time to investigate for 
se 

Disciplin k he ain line is one of the essen 
ils ny rat ns ind while no fault of any 
whatsoever ts found with the management which 
to do with the technical end of things, it is evident 
hat rreater degree of control over what is done by 

cipals should be exercised 
The Metropolitan is a magnificent institutio Its man 
gement has accomplished much, for which it . deserves 








G OPERA. 


highest praise. There is a constant effort being made to 
conform to the fine artistic standard established there and 
to give the people opera of a quality such as may be ex- 
pected at a six dollar scale 

Therefore, let us be spared these lapses from personal 
behavior of the right sort. If the artists who must joke 
will confine their little relaxations before the curtain when 
calls are being made, the people will not find serious fault, 
but be compelled to 
keep solely and absolutely within their roles 

Mr. Key follows in the footsteps of Tue Must- 
previ- 


during a performance they should 


cat Courter, which has called attention in 
ous seasons to the same behavior on the part of 
And Mr. 
Key might have added to his well chosen remarks 
Tue Musica Courter’s plainly expressed opinion 
on several occasions, that if the artists show lack 
of respect toward the work being sung, they imply 
also lack of respect toward themselves, toward the 
management, the and the audiences, 
ind give indisputable proof of inferior intelligence 
and bad breeding. 


some of the singers at the Metropolitan. 


guarantors, 


sinninceanisdlprenibbibibial 


HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y BOSTON. 


No less than a pity it is that some squeamish citi- 
zens of Boston again have seen fit to set the world 
an example of offensive prudery by complaining to 
the 
manner in which Mary Garden and Vanni Marcoux 
enacted that now familiar scene of “Tosca,” where 
the actress and Scarpia bargain for the life of 


3oston Opera authorities about the realistic 


Cavaradossi while his torture goes on in the adjoin- 
ing chamber. The episode is not a pleasant one, 


viewed from the standpoint of Sunday school 
ethics, but it has been seen everywhere except in 
Boston without upsetting the municipal equilibrium, 
and the “Tosca” story is known so generally that 
persons with Sunday school minds and stomachs 
usually stay away (or ought to) from the theater 
or opera house when poor Floria and the wicked 
Scarpia are announced to go through their very 
in defense of the 


It 


needs no defense, for that singer’s Scarpia has been 


personal argument. No word 


Marcoux impersonation need be printed here. 


accepted abroad in the very home of culture and 
histrionic art, and the Marcoux accomplishments in 
operatic interpretation stand as their own strongest 
recommendation. At this writing THe Musica 
Courter is inclined to believe that Mayor Fitz- 
gerald’s protest was not the result of his own con- 
viction, for he passes as an intelligent man, and 
were such absurdly puritanical utterances his inner 
opinion of the matter in question he would sound a 
warning also in regard to other operatic episodes of 
a similar nature. For instance, in the event of a 
“Don Giovanni” production, the scene where Zer- 
lina rushes, screaming, from the embraces of the 
insistent Don. Further incidents of the same kind 
are too plentiful to permit of enumeration in these 
lines. 

The sentiments of music lovers all over the coun- 
try are best voiced in a signed statement issued by 
Director Henry Russell last Wednesday. He writes: 

‘T have received a number of letters from our subscrib 
ers and boxholders, complaining of certain details in the 
of ‘Tosca’ ago Monday 
evening at the opera house As it is impossible for me to 
reply to each of the writers individually, I ask the cour 
tesy of your columns for that purpose 

“T wish to state at once that, in deference to their ex 
pressed wishes, T have eliminated from the next perform 
ince the details to which they take exception—eliminated 
them as far as the communications enabled me to deter- 
mine what seemed objectionable 

“But in justice to the opera house, to the ideals which 
it represents and which it strives to actualize, the artists 
and to myself, T feel that the occasion should 


performance given a week last 


employed 


not pass without at least a few words of comment 
“Freedom of expression is a vital essential to an artist, 

and no one, T believe, will question Mr 

to that title 


Marcoux’s right 
His interpretation of the role of Scarpia is, 





of course, open to critical discussion, and estimates of its 
artistic worth or truth may vary, but certainly as an artist 
he has the right to carry out his interpretation as he con- 
ceives it, and he believes the author intended it to be 
carried out, 

“If the desirability or undesirability of ‘Tosca’ is de- 
pendent solely upon one or two mere details in an artist's 
interpretation of a single role, then it were preferable to 
declare ‘Tosca’ at once an inferior and therefore valueless 
work of art and to eliminate it from the repertory. 

“That paradox reigns supreme here in Boston is a con- 
clusion which seems unavoidable in view of these present 
conditions. A performance of ‘Tosca’ given by eminent 
artists and with the highest artistic intent and purpose is 
criticised for an incidental detail in an interpretation of a 
single role—an interpretation which had been offered re- 
peatedly on the same stage in seasons past and with iden- 
tically the same elaboration. 

“And yet performances of certain musical comedies at 
prominent Boston theaters are permitted to pass unchal- 
lenged—performances in which young women in a state of 
more than semi-nudity parade before an approving public, 
the exhibition having no artistic purpose whatsoever, lack- 
ing every possible artistic justification, and being designed 
solely to appeal to the crowd through its senses 

“The noting of such a paradox and especially the con- 
tact with it in its present manifestation, warrants specula- 
tion as to the artistic future growth of the city, and awak- 
ens a keen desire for a broader, healthier, more tolerant 
view of high art, its meaning and its purpose, and a bet- 
ter understanding of the artist’s place and value ir the 
cultural life of the community.” 


Vanni Marcoux treated the matter like the artist 
and courteous gentleman he is, and explains : 

“In all my career as an opera singer this has never been 
my experience before and I have played that role in that 
opera a number of times and in many other cities. In 
my presentation of the part I have always tried to inter- 
pret the part according to what I believed to be the mean- 
ing of the author, and it was so in this case. 

“The action of the mayor and the objections of those 
who have complained are certainly harsh and stupid; how- 
ever, the part shall be modified for the presentation to- 
night.” 


New York and with their idiotic 
“Salome” objections, no longer have the advantage 


Chicago, 


of Boston. 


PortLAND’s Symphony Orchestra gave its secon‘ 
concert of the season on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 1, the program of which was rehearsed ten 
times. Our Portland correspondent reports that 
it was a very successful performance and showe1 
the organization to be exceptionally effective. How 
many Eastern orchestras rehearse ten times before 
presenting a program to the public? Conductor 
Denton, of the Portland Orchestra, shows true 
knowledge of artistic orchestral requirements, and 
it is not to be wondered at that his concerts appea’ 
to the music lovers of the thriving Oregon metrop- 
olis. 

Wettrncron, New Zealand, is where The Triad 
is published, and The Triad is a bright little month- 
ly that hits all the musical, literary, pictorial and 
theatrical pretenses of the day and hits them hard. 
Two statements in the November issue are of par- 
ticular interest to us. They read: “The Triad’s 
width of influence is proved by the number of its 
Most of the English musical jour- 
nals are dull and stodgy to a degree.” Hear, hear, 
to both propositions, except that we amend “Eng- 
lish musical journals” to “most music journals ex- 
cept THe Musicar Courter.” 


enemies 


From the Boston Transcript, usually reliably in- 
formed in musical matters, music lovers may learn 
that Debussy last summer finished the instrumenta- 
tion of a symphonic piece for dancing, entitled 
“Kamma” and to be published by the Durands in 
Paris. He was working also and very eagerly at 
“Crimen Amoris,” the piece announced for per- 
formance at the Opéra. Recently he completed the 
scoring of a new ballet, “Jeux,” for Nijinsky, who 
is to dance it next spring at the new Astruc theater 
in the Champs-Elysées. 
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Zimbalist and a New Concerto. 


Beethoven for the gentle scores of his little sym 


An enthusiastic and demonstrative audience 
filled every part of Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, December 14, to hear Efrem Zimbalist 
play the violin. That warm, broad, singing tone, 
for which this brilliant young violinist is so just!) 
esteemed, was as admirable as ever, and his un- 
flagging vigor and vitality allowed no one’s atten 
tion to wander a moment from the player. He was 
a source of unbounded joy to the listeners in the 
Bruch concerto and his own interesting and well 
made pieces, and like the tremendous virtuoso that 
he is, he excited and amazed them with his pyro 
technical feats in Paganini’s ‘Witches’ Dance,” 
and thereby completed the full measure of delight 
that was meted out to the music lovers who attend 
ed the concert. They remained in full force at the 
end to demand extra numbers when the program 
was finished. 

The soloist was assisted by Nahan Franko and 
his orchestra. They rendered all the accompani 
ments (except that of the encore) with precision 
finesse, and sympathetic understanding. No doubt 
this was due to the fact that Franko is a violinis 
himself of exceptional skill 


Overture, Iphigenie in Aulis Gluck 
Concerto, G minor Bruch 
Concerto, E major (first time) john Powell 
Polish Dance Zimbalist 
Hebrew Dance Zimbalist 
Witches’ Dance Paganini 


Those two words in small type aftzr the concerto 
by John Powell, “first time,” necessarily give the 
concerto an unusual interest. The Beethoven, Men 
delssohn, Brahms concertos were all first timers, 
once upon a time, even as the Powell concerto was 
“for the first time” on Saturday afternoon. But 
here, it is to be feared, the resemblance between the 
new and the old must end. The new concerto ts 
modern with a vengeance. It out-hobbles the hob 
ble skirt in its excessive devotion to the inconveni 
ences of the dictates of fashion. To begin wit! 
the composer makes the unbalanced phrase the rul 
and the balanced melodic phrase the exception. His 
phrases are often poetic, it is true, but of the order 
of Ossian’s Poems,—wild, irregular and spec 
tacular ravings. ‘There Comala sits forlorn! two 
gray dogs near shake their rough ears, and catch 
the flying breeze. Her red cheek rests upon het 
arm, the mountain wind is in her hair. She turns 
her blue eyes towards the fields of his promise: 
Where art thou, O Fingal? The night is gathering 
around.” 

Such, in brief, might do very well for an epitome 
of the entire concerto. The composer, however, is 
not satisfied with epitomes. He grows, expands 
and dilates till the forlorn Comala, the gray dogs 
the shaking of the rough ears, the flying breezes 
red cheeks, mountain winds and blue eyes become 
like the spirits from the witches’ caldron which 
made Macbeth exclaim: ‘What, will the line 
stretch out to the crack of doom?” 

And yet the subject matter is not long when 
measured by the clock. It only seems long. Its 
passionate wailings, sobbing recitatives and fiery 
outbursts seemed to have palled on the composer 
himself. He left the remoteness of the mountain 
and the desolate shores of Mona’s Isle, and came 
nearer home. But the barnyard attracted him on 
the way. So he turned aside for a moment to 
idealize the hogs and realize the goats. There is a 
perfect imitation of a cat fight The solo violin 
spftzes and meows and caterwauls in the finest 
feline fervor till it is crushed out of existence by a 
ton of brick and mortar in the shape of a “Gdtter- 
dammerung” full orchestra of bass*drum, tympaiui, 
tuba, trombones, cymbals, celesta, harp, sandpaper 
and the few remaining instruments employed by 


as a draughtsman, 


Not being very expert 





ind having worn 
a penchant for color 
to squeeze the paint out of the collapsible 
let it fall and splash on his canvas 







































































NAHAN FRANKO 


American conductor 


At anv rate, the color is there in a superabundance 
ntelligible design is not in evidence 


ong sustained and repeated F 
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violin in the first movement may or may not have 
been suggested by the high F sharp sustained for 
twenty-eight measures above all sorts of irrelevant 
harmonies at the beginning of Max Reger’s “Die 
Nonnen,” which work, being that very advanced 
composer's op. 112, is modern enough to come 
within the ken of John Powell. The bassoon jigs 
in the finale pay their respects to Paul Dukas 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier,” as all dutiful children should. 
But when John Powell goes as far back as the aged 
works of Richard Wagner for his suggestions he 
deems it advisable to modernize those cloying har 
monies into pungent and acrid discords. That ts 
why the procession of the gods in Valhalla and 
the “Parsifal” march have such a peculiar effect at 
the end of this “Rhapsody for grand dramatic or 
chestra, with obbligato for solo violin,” or “The 
Butterfly on the Wheel 

These remarks anent the new concerto may one 
dav seem as foolish as some of the early criticisms 
on Beethoven, for no one can tell where the taste 
of future musical audiences will li Perhaps it 
will be wise to end with the last two words on the 


Powell program, ‘Con umore with humor ) 
aie 

Paris soon will hear two operas entitled “Sister 
Beatrice.” It seems that the mystic legend of Si 
ter Beatrice is as tempting to pocts as it is to mu 
sicians André Messager, managing director o! 
the Paris Opéra, is composing the music of “‘Sistet 
Beatrice” to a four act libretto written by Caillave 
and de Flers, who have completely modernized the 
legend This opera will be presented for the first 
time at the Casino Municipal of Nice Albert 
Wolf, conductor of the orchestra at the (pera 
Comique, is composing another “Sister Beatrice 
to Maeterlinck’s tragedy The three acts of the 
opera take place in a convent, in an atmosphere ot 
mystery and miracle It will be given at the (pera 
Comique in Paris, and interpreted by Georgette 
Leblanc Maeterlinck, the poet's wife 

P 
One of the reasons why England is not musical 


is because London Musical News, in its issue of N 


vember 30, 1912, prints this advertisement 

lection from Tschaikowsky Pathetic Symphony 
arranged for orchestra by Albert W. Ketelbey 
his selection for orchestra from Tschaikowsky’s 
famous symphony has been specially arranged by 
Albert W. Ketelbey from the original full score 


(the idiom of the Russian master having been care 


fully retained), and is capable of being performed 


by orchestras of the smallest dimension It is di 
vided into three sections, each one of which is com 
plete in itself, the whole selection playing about 
twelve minutes Price, piano, one shilling mal 


orchestra, four shillings.’ 


a 
SPRINGFIELI ( Mass. ) pening ot at new! 
erected municipal auditoriut which ts part of the 
five million dollar municipal group just being com 


pleted in that enterprising New England city, is be 
ing signalized by a splendid concert to be given 
February 18, at which Sembrich, Amato, and the 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under Leopold 


Stokowski, are to contribute the progran 

Mrs. WittiAm E vuis Corey, former comic op 
era singer, and present wife of a steel magnate 
arrived fro Kurope ist Saturday and declared 
America to be a very noisy country Last 
Saturda Let's se Alfred Hertz was conduct 


Ing Walkure” at the Metropolitan (Jpera House 
nda 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teacher» 
.a the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pre 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, 1911. 
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RNEGIE CONGRATULATES KOEMMENICH. — 


ae ae. 


Mr. CARNEGIE IS THE PresIpENT OF THE New YorK Oratorio Society AND Born He anp Mrs, CARNEGIE FREQUENTLY ATTEND THE REHEARSALS. 





Lerner on Two Coasts. 
lriumphs in widely separated sections of the country 
e fallen to the lot of Tina Lerner during the brief 
America since opening her tour un- 
Charlton’s management. The Russian pianist 
than a fortniglit has scored heavily 
Louis and San Francisco, in addition to half 
ser importance, and although these ap- 
divergent circum- 
verdicts have shown a remarkable 
wing excerpts from some of the more 
Miss Ler: 


impression the young artist has made: 


he has been in 


ely more 


tic yf les 
ive been under the most 
nabl th 

ity The foll 


riticis! yf er's playing will indicate 


ep 
‘ tt h and a rounded and polished tec! 
" lelightf ease The behavior 

f Philiy 


grace of her 


P wes th leasure f hearing her 


elf nd oft er playing, too, invokes Pater’s 


land. She played yesterday 


pellu tone, and with a fleckless serenity 


H. T. Park in the Boston Transcript. 


f ark w her playing of Schumann's great 

The performance was one of the best 

e Paderewski played the piece many years ago 
I n Post 

eably as a technician Keenly sensi 


beauty, she has absorbed the true 


nts composing this truly admirable score, 
elf in the exceeding simplicity of the 
hich, like all greatly simple musings 
for an unfailing master of craftsman- 
vement’s fine blend of pure songful- 
of mood was exquisitely accom- 
and very fervent favor 
¢, and the composition as a whole received distin- 
justified result of this truth, Tina Lerner 
r St. Louis triumph of three seasons ago, 
impression of true artistry then 

vember 23, 19fa. 


exaitation 


es : vinning the instant 


t ctiy intense! ne t the 


Post-Dispatch, N 


The spirit { music seemed t sway 


over the keys, yet was under her 
ae The Tina Lerner 
unifestly does and yet preserve such perfect technic and accuracy 
After her playing of the Tschaikowsky concerto she 
surprised and delighted au- 


and control her as she bent 
actually it was the music that 


musician who can feel as deeply as 


indeed. 
! again by the 


was recalled agsin and 


dience. It was with pleasure that we learned that she is to play 


in San Francisco again.—San Francisco Post. 





Tina played the Tschaikowsky concerto in a way calculated to 
take your breath away, make your hair stand on end and your heart 
To see her rush through those broken octave passages 


And there 


stop beating 
was like watching a biplane turn somersaults in midair. 
was nothing dryly mechanical about it all, either. 

She is a petite mortal, with but a wonderful lot of personal grace 
and dignity, a tremendously showy way of playing, and not the least 
bit of affectation. Her technic is superb, her musicianship without 
apparent flaw, and her mnemonic accuracy absolute. In fact, Tina 
Lerner proved to be a class A performer and worthy to be ranked 
on a level with any player of her sex now before the public.—San 
Francisco Chronicle, 


Tina Lerner sat at that piano yesterday and played her Tschai 
kowsky as Verestchagin painted his Russian scenes, as Nordkin and 
Pavlova danced their Russian dances.—-San Francisco Bulletin. 

After she Tschaikowsky's in B flat minor, 
op. 23, there in the large audience who, in addition to 
acclaiming her to the echo, gave it as their critical judgment she 
is the best woman pianist they ever heard, That so petite a woman 
should be so great a pianist is remarkable. She managed with per- 
fect ease the heavy concerto, written by a great man for the per- 
formance, not by women, but by giants of men, 

She interpreted the original, noble and powerful work as well as 
any man could possibly have done it. That a woman should possess 
such admirable technic is in itself remarkable, but where Madame 
Lerner gets her pure physical power is what puzzled those who 
heard her. Not since Paderewski appeared in America twenty-five 
years ago has a pianist been given such royal salvos in St. Louis as 
Louis Republic, November 23, 1912. 


had played concerto 


were many 


were given Madame Lerner.—St 


Her modest manner before her audience gave little evidence of the 
boldness of her playing. Her singularly beautiful countenance, as 
feminine as that of Mona Lisa, gave equally slight evidence of her 
determination or of the wrists of steel that were to force the grand 
piano into a tumult of sonorous sound as soon as the orchestra had 
intoned the opening measures of Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor con 
certo. 

Mer impassive attitude at the keyboard and her unobtrusive im- 
dividuality, scorning affectation, gave still less inkling into the depths 
of the young pianist’s musical training and the vigor of tempera 


ment,—San Francisco Call. (Advertisement. 





“Admit Public Demand for Opera in English,” says a 
Mail headline. There may be a demand for English opera, 
but let us first have English in our newspapers.—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 


Florence Austin Lecture-Recital. 


Florence Austin, the versatile American violinist, re- 
cently announced that she would appear this season in 2 
a new role—that of lecturer in a recital on “The His- 
tory of the Violin and Its Ancestors.” This announce- 
ment was productive of a number of engagements, one of 
which was filled on December 10 at the Crane Normal In- 
stitute of Music, Potsdam, N. Y. The lecture was illus- 
trated by seventy stereopticon views, with explanatory re- 
marks and interspersed with violin selections. One of 
the objects of these recitals is to afford an opportunity to 
music lovers to learn something about the history of the 
violin, for although this instrument is without doubt the 
most popular, it is surprising how little people know 
about it. The program has been prepared with great care 
and skill and is one equally instructive and interesting 
Miss Austin has a very pleasing speaking voice and a 
happy faculty for descriptive analysis. Her lecture was 
listened to by a large and appreciative audience, which was 
evidence that her mission was not in vain and proved that 
there is a field for this class of artistic entertainment. 

The program was as follows: 


Introductory remarks. 
Pedagogic reflections. 
SR RON MI OA, as cnckgnsuncndevsaivedunssventecus -+ +. Handel 
(Picture of Handel.) 
Ancestors of the violin, 
(Family of Vielles with views.) 
Violin solo, La Folia 
(Picture of Corelli.) 
Ancestors of the violin (continued). 
(Family of Vielles with views.) 
Violin solo, Ballad et Polonaise ................ Cb coscvens Vieuxtemps 
(Picture of Vieuxtemps.) 
The Violin and Its Makers. 
(With views.) 


Violin soli— 
Slumber Song ........ caniepeaVoctntets besactesedons «sesees Weitzel 
Vales: Gh CURE cedesiscacess Cesevccccecesscusecccce s MGM 


Construction of the Violin. 

(Views of the open violin.) 
History of the Bow. 

(Views of primitive and modern bows.) 

Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen ............... + treeeseeeeeveves Sarasate 

+ (Picture of Sarasate.) 
Violin Virtuosi and Their Works. 

(With views.) 


Closing remarks. 
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Mary Smith is an American singer who had the good 
fortune to be engaged for minor roles by the World's 


Greatest Opera House. She could hardly expect to begin 
her vocal career at the top of the ladder, her teacher told 
her, and Mary was by far too sensible to think otherwise. 
She knew that as a rule only singers with luminous repu- 
tations are entrusted with the important roles, and she 
felt that she ought to go to Europe and get such a repu- 
tation as soon as possible. But she had no money Only 
talent and ambition. Therefore she considered herself 
lucky almost beyond words to secure the position at the 
World’s Greatest Opera House, for it was situated in her 
native city and enabled her to save money by living at 
home. Of course, Mary’s salary at the W. G. O. H. was 
small, nearly infinitesimal, but the manager explained that 
beginners must not look for fat fees, but for large oppor- 
tunities. “Think what it will mean for you,” said he, “to 
gain your experience on the stage of the W. G. O. H 
To be able to prove that you sang with this company is to 
possess an ‘open sesame’ to any opera house in Europe.” 
After Mary had signed her contract she was in the sev- 
enth heaven of delight and took the Sixth Avenue car 
home. She put the contract in a tin box and read “Stories 
of the Operas” until she got to the composers whose 
names began with M. Then it was bedtime. So Mary 
turned down the page at Méhul and retired. This is men- 
tioned for the reason that it has a purpose. Mary never 
got further in the book than Méhul, for at rehearsal next 
day she learned that real prima donnas do not know the 
stories of the operas, and so of course she wasted no 
more time on reading them. The manager kept his prom- 
ise and gave her small parts, many of them, and very 
small. Mary had the happy idea of collecting her press 
notices and taking them to Europe when she went, so as 
to show the managers over there how the critics at home 
regarded her ability. Mary had quite a bookful of the 
notices when Mother finally sold her interest in the Union 
Hill, N. J., property, and Father borrowed on his life 
insurance policy, in order to send their daughter abroad 
for the purpose of giving her the chance to sing the larger 
roles there, gain a luminous reputation and then return 
conqueringly to her native land and win triumph after 
triumph as one of the féted “stars” of the W. G. O. H 
nner 


“Where are your press notices?” asked the Herr Gener- 
aldirektorundintendant when Mary presented herself at 
the Ducal.Opera of Schinckenfett, South Germany, and 
asked for an engagement. “Here,” responded Mary, hand 
ing over her album containing the much-glued record of 
her American successes. The Herr Generaldirektorund- 
intendant opened the book, put on his spectacles and read 

“The rest of the cast was adequate.” 

“The minor parts were filled acceptably.” 

“The other singers helped to complete the ensemble.” 

“The balance of the roles were in capable hands.” 

“The remaining members of the company filled their 
familiar roles in familiar fashion.” 

“There is no need to detail the rest of the cast.” 

“The lesser figures formed component parts of an ad 
mirable whole.” 

“The others who assisted in the representation do not 
require separate mention.” 

“All those not specified in the foregoing review were 
satisfactory.” 

“The two stars had able support.” 

“Even the incumbents of the small roles helped to sweli 
the general average of excellence.” 

“Among the subsidiary characters some were praise- 
worthy.” 


mn Rne 
Mary Smith is married now, so why should she worry? 
nner 


Respectfully recommended to Irvin Cobb, of “Cobbler 
ized Music” fame: “Broadway, New York, on New Year's 
Eve never emitted more discordant than Richard 
Strauss has written in “Tod und Verklacrung.” An even- 
ing of Strauss would be well nigh impossible. After hear 
ing the above number we can appreciate the many car 
toons which appeared in the German papers after the first 
performance of ‘Elektra.’ One cartoon was especially 
amusing because it showed six ushers with stretchers busy 
carrying out of the theater those who succumbed.”—Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Town Topics 

zane 


Cleveland Town Topics seems to be just the sort of pa- 
per to appreciate an alleged musical joke like this one 
from a recent issue of the Washington (D. C.) Star: 


noises 


“Which do you consider the most melodious Wagnerian 
opera?” asked Mrs. Cumrox. 
“There are several | haven't heard, aren't there?” re 
joined her husband. 
“Yes.” 
“Then I guess it’s one of them.” 
ee 
Every intelligent anti-Straussite is willing to admit that 
“Tod und Verklaerung” (“Death and Transfiguration”) 
represents the most melodious composition in all the out 
put of Richard II. Than the coda of that work we know 
nothing more esthetic or spontaneously appealing. 
RRR 
What would Cleveland T. T. say to Arnold Schénberg’s 
“Erwartung,” for example, of which Ernest Newman 
“In it he has chords composed of eleven and 
I give one of these as a curiosity; going 
The notes are A natural, B nat 
sharp, C natural, F 


writes : 
twelve notes, 
from the bass upward. 
ural (an octave higher), D sharp, F 
natural, A sharp, C sharp, E natural, G natural, C natural 
and E flat. If the composer himself were to tell me that 
this chord was the one inevitable expression of something 
in his soul at the moment thrown out instantaneously in 
the white heat of its vision, I should politely decline to 
believe him. The thing is a piece of pure manufacture; 
and if we were to add or subtract a couple of notes, I am 
confident that Schénberg himself would not notice the 
change.” 
nner 

Good words to remember as a general guide are these. 
also by Ernest Newman in the London Nation 

“If a composer like Schénberg tells us that his music 
is the honest transcript of emotions really felt, who has the 
right to sneer at it simply because it conveys no emotion 
at all to the listener? The very fact that the material of 
musical expression is not eternally fixed, as words and col 
ors are, but always from one generation to another, is 
enough to make us cautious in our condemnation of any 
new idiom. May it not be that the new composer sees a 
logic in certain tonal relations that to the rest of us seem 
chaos at present, but the coherence of which may be clear 
enough to us all some day?” 

nner 

On the other hand, along comes Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Society, and dis 
courses oppositely about Schonberg: 

“He wants to be a revolutionist for the sake of being 
one. His attitude is all figured out and not the result of 
satisfying the needs of a relentless, driving force from 
within, Beethoven did not want to be a revolutionist. He 
became one out of the sheer necessities of his nature. Wag 
ner did not try to become a revolutionist. He grew to be 
one because his spirit demanded expression in a manner 
which was looked upon as iconoclastic. Schénberg has 
made revolution his conscious aim 

“The first time I heard any of Schénberg’s music I was 
sitting beside Siegfried Ochs, the choral conductor. At the 
end of the pieces I turned to him and said: ‘I suppose I 
am a fool, but I find that music simply nonsensical, ridicu- 


lous, insane. You may think of me as you will, but this is 


‘well, I am a 
sounded 


my belief.’ ‘Is that so?’ answered Ochs; 
fool then as well as you.’ It was music 
something like what you might expect if you placed a 
child at a piano and allowed him to pound as he wished 
Do not imagine I say this because I am not modern in my 


which 


sympathies. There are few who are more so than I.” 


Rane 
Umpire Time will decide 
nner 
A lady of our acquaintance calls Parsifal “poor fuel,” and 
says that he was not really good but only careful 
RRR 
From an exchange: “The mission of a dramatic critic 
is to serve as guide to the public and mentor to the man 


Wrong. The mission of a dramatic critic is to 


write short and epigrammatic sentences 


ager.” 
ot praise useful in 
billing and newspaper advertising the play 


Mark Twain never thought of anything as funny as L« 
Slezak’s hat in “Faust.” 
nue 
Again we encounter some slight differences of opinion 
in local musical matters of last week, as exemplified in 
the subjoined parallel 
American Herald 


Mr. Polac 


co, the charming music was 


‘The Secret of Suzanne” 


was conceived in a wrong 


Conducted by 
admirably played. He gave 
full 
dramatic 


spirit by the conductor. It 


was interpreted with almost significance to the 


gloomy heaviness parts of the work 


and brought out the fine 
flow of melody which the 
composer has so liberally 


poured into this work 


American limes 
The two singers in the It seemed almost as if 
cast—Geraldine Farrar and Miss Farrar and Mr. Scotti 
Antonio Scotti—gave dire were the ideal interpreters 


humorous ‘The playing of these artists 


both in the jeal 


significance to 


trivialities; put tragedy into us rages of 


what was really jest They the husband, and in the 
broke a futile, delicate, glit- more peaceful momems of 
tering little butterfly on 1 love, was in the most de 


rude wheel lightful key 


American Press 


Two years ago, when “Il The performance given 


Segreto” was presented by last night under Giorgio 
the Dippel company, it Polacco’s finely discriminat 
charmed us by its brilliancy ing and vitalizing baton, 
and grace. A dainty, airy, made an impression so in- 
fairy thing it seemed—an comparably stronger than 
extended epigram. Maestro the fleeting one left by 
Campanini, who directed Campanini’s rigid super 


the performance at that ficial and  unilluminative 
time, did not take it sol reading of the score, that 
emnly. He treated it—quite he effect produced was 
rightly—as a comedy, play- that almost of hearing an 
ing it lightly, except here absolute novelty 
and there, where it had 
sentiment 
Press Sun 

And so we find in this No description could do 
score (Debussy’s clarinet it justice. It is one fearful 
rhapsody) a delicate and wrestle of conflicting hat 


shadowy recol 
Afternoon of 


poignant pathos, varied and monies and 


intensified by a fantastic  lections of the‘ 
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r captivating the Faun,” 
1 night made hideous, while 
above the general struggle 
the clarinet cavorts in wild 
leaps of unmusic, staccato, 
legato and otherwise, rush- 
ing up and down the scale 
from the highest squeaks to 
‘the lowest moans and never 
once pausing to sing as a 
clarinet can 
nne 
t ent player and that why he 
| a 
World of last Sunday, a Berlin dis 
Strau during a game of “Skat,” scrib 
iff nspiration that had just come to him 
‘ ic leading theme f ‘Ariadne auf 
ill, old John Heywood was wrong 
i App Vat without a shirt And 
| tl vorld might have missed had Strauss 
me of lace ruffles 
nmne 
a ' ed right t« title of cham 
t ist when he left performance of 
t 1 Caruso singing—in order to hear 
i f fhe Sun Dodge rs 
nur 
} eferred t The Secret of 
t ‘ nalian opera 
az ne 
te \merican composers The social 
i Beach, Nice, Cannes and 
frank Chance, new manager of the Ameri- 
l to receive alary of $18,000 
nRme 
He leltzer not ire whether Antoni 
t wear a claw-hammer coat when singing 
Pa cl nd cannot find the reason fo 
| ening clothes give more ton 
nr, 
, that ew York has no sense of humor Our 
it e stage trom giving perform 
; lheretore t t organization rings 
n nd il 2.01 a ! 
RRR 
little minutes, humble though they be 
¢ wugh for ag n authori 
a ne 
to-drama other words, moving 
the accompanime of a symphony orchestra, 1s 
nm the if trical ¢ ertainment If 
n to be feared that they actually will suc 
! mmon people like good musi 
mn Re 
tleren etween Dumas and the Russian 
t a: the Vay some persons pronoun 
zn, 
\ t ' y House t ‘ Iristan 
| | re sl ld be taken t! 
i hip er lt United States Atlantic 
OD el wh t Hud Sail 1 
i« 
nnre*e 
| The Messial 
nee, 
! n iristar na < 
nr, 
RnReR 
LEON ARI EBLING 
Ysaye and Bori at Bagby Musicale 
( f the Metropolitan Opera 
Ave Belgian violinist, were 
I Bagby Morni Musicale 
this week Camille 
{ for Ysay« 
t St. Louis 
‘ c 2 as 
\mong other num 
\ r erto and 
. vam The El 
' I W ng Nur wer di 
Kennt \ Har s transcription 
well ¥ Wi Nose Ww especially en- 
Lev ilsc ylave | e from Bach's first 
violin alone) and the “Saltarelle,” by Wieni 
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\ f PHILADELPHIA if) ff 


Purcapecenia, Pa., December 


During the week past the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 


1gi2 


the direction of Leopold Stokowski, has been on tour, 
making appearances in Columbus, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Akron and Pittsburgh. Florence Hinkle, soprano, has 


been the soloist. In not having these concerts every one 
felt something vital was missing, but of course Philadel- 
phians were glad to give others less fortunate in orches- 
tral opportunities a Christmas present of a chance to hear 
In Columbus the concerts have been made 
possible through an ex-Philadelphian, Mrs. William King 


our orchestra 


Rogers, who is president of the Columbus Symphony As- 
sociation. Mrs. Rogers, as Philadelphians well know, was 
formerly Miss Theodore B. Wormeley, a sister of Mrs 
John Marshall, of 1718 Pine street, and daughter of the 
late Professor Wormeley, of the University of Pennsyl- 
It was after Mr. Stokowski’s 
that the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
ranged to have the Philadelphia Orchestra begin its series 
of this year. Mr. Stokowski has achieved by 
energy artistic 
dinary results during the brief term he has been in Phila 


vania succession was an- 


nounced Association ar- 


concerts 


great personal and enthusiasm, extraor- 


delphia, and possibilities for the orchestra that are revela- 


tions to our highest ambitions. It is therefore but justly 


natural that the press reports which come back from the 


tour give Philadelphians thrills of pride. From every 
point the reports have been unanimous in extravagant 
praise and it can truthfully be said that Mr. Stokowski 
is a man who has a genius for conducting 
RRR 

he Philadelphia Orchestra resumes its concerts at the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening next in a pre-Christmas program, in which the 
soloist of the occasion is distinctly in the nature of a 


the distinguished violinist, 


The scheme is as follows 


holiday since he is 


Mi 


offering, 
scha Elman 

ty Schubert 
Saint-Saéns 


mpnony in ¢ major 


Concerto for violin, B minor 


Mischa Elman 


Damnation of Faust . Berlioz 
Menuet des Follets Berlioz 
Hallet des Sylphes . Berlioz 
larche Hongroise . Berlioz 

The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music opened its 


winter season on Monday, December 9, with an unusually 


large registration 


RRR 
The St. James’ Church choir gave Johann Sebastian 
Bach's cantata, “Sleepers Awake,’ Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 8 S. Wesley Sears, organist and choirmaster, 


has a gift for getting excellent results from boy’s voices 
and the artistic rendering of this work was delightfully 
balanced by Mrs. Sears’ accompaniments 
RnRe 

Elsie Nevins Brinton, contralto, gave a recital in Grif 
fith Hall on Thursday evening There was a most appre- 
ciative audience. Her program consisted of selections by 
Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Brahms, Franz, and Schumann 
nRe 
Frederick Hahn, director « 
Music, 


pupils o 


of the Hahn Conservatory o 
announces a concert to be given by the advanced 
f the conservatory on Friday evening, December 
1714 Chestnut street 

nenre 


Philadelphia 


©, at 


Members of 
nm “The 
ence Senard last Saturday afternoon, in Estey Hall 


nr, 
being 


at 
Flor 


the Orchestra assisted 


Instruments of the Orchestra,” 


a 


lecture by 


\ formed 
which will be the only one of the kind in the city. It 
to Orchestra of Philadelphia 
and will be. directed by John Curtis, Jr., who is also con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Boys’ Orchestra 

bs | 


\ recital will be given by Maude E 


new onganization 1s in Philadelphia 


1s be. known as the Girls’ 


Spangler, contralto, 
and Eric Musgrave, tenor, pupils of the Aldrich School 
of Vocal Art, on Saturday afternoon, 14, 1710 
Chestnut 


December 
street 
nee, 


lorothy Johnston-Baseler is to be one of the assisting 


artists at the Drexel-Biddle concert, which will be given 
next week at the Bellevue-Stratford 

eRe 
Hendrik Egerman, pianist, and Johan Grolle, vio- 
gave a sonata at Witherspoon Hall on 
Wednesday ‘evening, December 11. Sonatas by Beethoven, 
Reger and Brahms constituted the unusually interesting 


D 


linist, evening 


program 
nee 
Edwin Evans, baritone, delighted a large audience at his 
recital in Witherspoon Hall on Wednesday evening, De- 





cember 5. His songs ranged from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha'’s Vision” to Beethoven's “Der Kuss,” and a 
number of lyrics seldom, if ever, heard here before. He 
has a voice of fine natural quality, and the appreciation 
of his audience was warranted by his artistic rendering 
Mr. Evans sings again in Utica this week, and has a very 
busy season ahead of him. 
nRnre 

The Metropolitan Opera Company gave Wagner's 
“Meistersinger” on Tuesday evening, December 10, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The cast consisted of Emmy 
Destinn, Marie Mattfeld, Leo Slezak, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Otto Goritz, William Hinshaw, Lambert Murphy, 
Austin Hughes and others. Alfred Hertz conducted. The 
next performance will be “Tosca.” 

nRe 

Marcella Sembrich’s song recital in the Academy of 
Music on Thursday, December 12, was one of the impor- 
tant musical events of the season, and the flowers and ap- 
plause which followed her first selection—an aria in Polish 
from Moniuszko’s opera, ‘“Halka’’—were evidence of the 
great regard in which the gifted prima donna is held here. 
Her program included a group of French songs, Debussy's 
“Les Cloches,” Dalcroze’s “L’Oiseau bleu’ and “Depuis le 
jour” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” which was followed 
by an encore in Massenet’s “Ouvre tes yeux.” Other 
songs by Schumann, Grieg, Strauss and Frank La Forge, 
her accompanist. Madame Sembrich was most ably as- 
sisted by Mr. La Forge, pianist, and Geetia Casini, cellist. 

Jennie Lamson. 





Sh! The Mozarts Have a Password. 

Sh! The Mozart Society of New York has a password. 
Because certain choral members have been in the habit 
of forgetting their tickets, thereby creating more or less 
confusion, it was voted at the rehearsal last Saturday 
morning that the singers may be admitted into the Hotel 
Astor Ball Room provided they whisper the password into 
the ear of Miss Reif, Mrs. Noble McConnell’s private sec- 
retary. The first concert of the season takes place to- 
night (Wednesday), with Ysaye and John McCormack as 
the soloists. Miss Reif will be found near the door where 
the tickets are taken up, and in case any member arrives 
without her tickets she will be passed in by uttering the 
“open sesame.” So far, it has been learned, that the pass- 
word is the name of a composer of the early half of the 
sixteenth century, The choral members of the Mozart 
Society consist of 135 singers; a secret possessed by 137 
women (Mrs. McConnell and Miss Reif also know it) 
may not be considered safe, but this band of musical en- 
thusiasts declare that they will never violate the club se- 
cret, the only secret, by the way, that the club has concealed 
from the world. 

The associate membership of the Mozart Society now 
numbers 400. For a club only three years old (this is the 
fourth season) that is quite a record. Mrs. McConnell 
told THe Musica Courier representative that 600 will 
be the limit for the associate membership, and when that 
is reached there will have to be a waiting list. 





Evan Williams’ Many Recitals. 

During the past six weeks Evan Williams, the Welsh 
tenor, has given many recitals, singing twice on some days 
November 8 he sang for an overflowing house in New 
Haven; November 11 one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled in Appleton, Wis., turned out to attend the 
Williams recital; over 1,500 persons were present. No- 
vember 15 Williams sang in the opera house at La Crosse, 
Wis., and the auditorium was crowded. November 18 he 
gave a recital in Athens, Ohio, and another full house 
welcomed him. November 21 Williams was greeted by 
over 1,000 when he sang in Ithaca, N. Y. November 26 he 
appeared in Philadelphia before a large company of mu- 
sical enthusiasts who applauded him to the echo. By De- 
cember 2 Mr. Williams was back in the West singing in 
Emporia, Kansas, and then followed another successful re- 
cital in Topeka. December 6 Williams was the soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and it is reported 
the house was the largest of the season. Mr. Williams 
never had greater success during his whole career than on 
this tour. 

For his Philadelphia concert Mr. Williams had to sing 
against other attractions, including the opera performance ; 
nevertheless Witherspoon Hall was filled by those eager to 
hear his soulful voice again. 





At the Ziirich Opera, the recent repertory included 
“Aida,” “Meistersinger,” “Benvenuto Cellini,” “Carmen,” 
“Martha,” “Mignon,” “Magic Flute,” “Tannhauser,” etc. 
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(GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK) 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Boheme,” December Il. 


Puccini's opera of bohemian life has been sung before 
this seasor’ and, with but one change, by the same cast 
lhe newcomer last Wednesday evening was Frances Alda, 
who made her first local opera appearance this winter and 
did the role of the consumptive grisette, better known as 
Mimi 


Madame 
of her friends and admirers 


Alda surpassed the most hopeful expectations 
Her singing shows marked 
improvement in technic and But singing 1s 
not all, and it is a duty to state that Madame Alda acted 
conception of the role 
In the first meeting 


expression 


with sincerity, imitated no one’s 
and was herself in all that was done 
with Rodolfo the soprano appeared to be really the unso 
phisticated girl, timid yet susceptible to the poet’s powers 
of persuasion. In the second act the little whirlwind Mu- 
setta becomes the center of attraction, but after that all 
interest is centered in Mimi, and Madame Alda’s singing 
and acting both in the third and fourth acts fully meas 
At the close 


of the third act huge baskets of flowers and many bou 


ured up to the best metropolitan standards 


quets were presented to the prima donna and Caruso occa 
offers to 
Alda in carrying the flowers off the stage 
Rodolfo, Marcello, Didur as 
Segurola as Colline and Bella Alten as 
their customary share of the honors 
voice Another 
the work of the 
at this performance as the venerable and rich adorer ot 


sioned much merriment by his assist Madame 
Caruso as the 
Schaunard, De 
Musetta 


All were in excel- 


Amato as 


earned 


lent comic feature which was enjoyed 


was rotund Pini-Corsi, who appeared 


Musetta instead of the landlord, who is whisked about 
the garret by the Bohemians 
Giorgio Polacco’s conducting was of the kind that mu 


sicians value There was plenty of light and shade, as 


& 


there should be in an opera that deals with the vagaries 


of the irresponsible ar 


The audience 
was of the unbridled 
fine points of a perforr 
the 


temp, opera 


nights where the occu 


until the final fall of 


crowded 
sort 


ended at 


tistic temperament 


the house and the 


which too often interrupts 
Thanks to Signor 
This 


parterre « 


nance 
10.50 was one ot 


ants of the lid not 


the curtain 


“The Magic Flute," December 12. 


Mozart's and 


Thursday eve 


naive 


ered last 


lovely melodies 


ning in the 


twinkled and fi 


enthusiasm 


the 


Cx 


Metropolitan aud.toriun 


oa en ’ 
Polacco’s 


which is much too large for a satisfactory hearing ot 
“The Magic Flute” with its reduced orchestral accom 
paniment. Old school operas of this character are best 
adapted to small theaters wherein the proper degree 
intimacy is established between the audience and per 
formers and the needed artistic atmosphere criated 

The third Mozart performance of the season had t 
familiar cast and met with the hearty approval of the 
large audience assembled to enjoy the typical Mozart 
arias, quartets, quintets and chorals with hich Th 
Magic Flute” abounds 

Edward Lankow, the Sarastro, was suffering from the 
effects of a severe cold, printed slips in the program 
announcing that fact and begging the indulgence of the 
audience in Mr. Lankow’s behalf Despite the unfortu 
nate handicap, this sterling basso gave acreditable perrorm 
ance and sang magnificently the impressive cavatina “In 
diesen heil’'gen Hallen,” thereby precipitating a storm of 
applause. Ethel Parks’ well schooled coloratura soprar 
was heard to advantage in the brilliant music allotted to 
the Queen of the Night, particularly in the florid sta 
cato passages of the aria “Der Holle Rache kocht in 
meinem Herzen,” which she sang with skill and intelh 
gence Emmy Destinn was the Pamina Vera Curtis 
Florence Mulford and Louise Homer as the Fir Sex 
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PUTNAM GRISWOLD, 
AS WOTAN, OUTWOTANED 
WOTAN HIMSELF 


toma Und 
o 


FORKED 
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| 

i 

A BEVY OF WALKYRIES i 
(NOTE THE MAPPY SMILING FACES) 
AND THEIR HAT 


SIEDEL~ 
ARE RIGHT In stwLe WOTANS PYROTECHNIC 


“DIZ WALKUERE 


MAGNES 


Owen TENTING 
S'MIGHT ON 
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7 
Third 
tive trio and sang in smooth and finished style 


ond and Lady, respectively, formed a very attrac 


Lenora 





Sparkes, Anna Case and Marie Mattfeld were the three 
Youths and their singing was a real joy to discriminativ: 
listeners. 

Leo Slezak sang.and acted the part of Tamino pains 
takingly and Putnam Griswold’s glorious basso fits ideally 
the dignified passages allotted to the venerable Narrator 
He was a vocal delight Lambert Murphy as the First 
Priest gave the usual pleasure with his t r vow of 
purity 1 Otto Gorit Papag Bella 
\lten as n 1 Albert Re ne¢ f the most 
versatile members of the Metropolitan Opera cast) a 
the black Monostatos, were a mu provokin tha 
took ample care of the comedy side of “The Magic Flute 
Alfred Hertz conducted with good judgment throughout 
the evening 

The stupendous scenic displays—four scenes in th ' 
act and ten in the second act—are a tribute to the mechani 

il department of the Metropolitan Opera House, at 
nore than a passing word of prai due those wh 
skillfully devise and carry this end of The Magn 


Flute 


productior 


“Secret of Suzanne” and “Pagliacci,"’ December 13. 


“SECRET ¢ S| ANNI 
( t Gi \ 
eas ( : I 
( ( ‘ Pr 
Last year when the Chicago-Philad Ope r 
sented here the littl peratic tidbit by W i-ferrar it 
Musicat Courier referred to it as a tuneful, daimty 
well scored trifle, paraphrasing the ancient M 
Italian opera bDuffa style by retaining its outwar ! 
but revivifying it with an investiture of sophisticated 
ern harmonizat After ther hearing f tl work 
last Friday evening, there is 1 reason to change r mod 
ify the opin expresed after the premiere The Secret 
of Suzanne with a mere shred of plot, makes no pr 
tentious dramatic demands on the y of pe 
ers or the intelligence of the listeners, and the tomf t 
on the stage is s tiry and amiable that can gy ‘ 
self up entirely to the « ment of the charming gra 
cious score wit wl W I rat ] st t the Ketch 


MARGARETE 
MATZENAUVER 
AS 
BRUNNHILDE 
On A 
WILD , ROCKY 
HEIGHT" 


KEEP | 


AWAY > 


FIEKE DOG 
INSIDE 


i 
4 1 
mali 


DANGEA \ 


Live Wwiees\ 


THE STANDEES WILL DO ANYTHING SHORT OF MURDER TO KEEP 


ce 








Aw bowrnend 
jmer 
i 


OP muvee 
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f a libretto. For about three-quarters of an hour there 
a presentation of pleasing thematic fragments, scintil- 
g orchestration and buoyant musical atmosphere most 
| the jaded operagoer sick of the brutalities of 
Puccini and surfeited for the time being with the sonori- 
Wagner. 
ver Europe 
yermanent place in the operatic repertory and after the 
achieved by the sparkling work here last week it 


grateiui to 


tie f 


“The Secret of Suzanne” has won a 


certain that it will figure frequently also in our bills 
The interpreters of the two singing parts had an easy 
me of it, for their music is extremely idiomatic and of- 
fers no difficulties which any ordinary operatic routine 
could not However, Signor 
Scotti’s singing the abandon and confident vocal mastery 
Mario Sammarco did Count Gil last winter. 
cadenzas and other virtuoso pleasantries 


vercome. one missed in 
with which 
Several of the 
that brightened his delivery of the role were absent in 
the Scotti method, rendered slow and heavy by reason of 
hat singer’s limitations in voice and artistic control. Miss 
yked her old-fashioned clothes 
as the dumb servant, did not get as much comedy 


Farrar i attractive in 
it of the part as his predecessor 

Polacco conducted delightful discretion 
and made a thing of shimmering beauty out of the gos 
amer-like Under baton the Metro 
politan Opera House orchestra always responds eagerly 
and effectively. 


Giorgio with 


score. the Polacco 
, 
Bori, Caruso, 


had the familiar cast vi 


Bada, and Gilly, with Sturani as the conductor. 


“Pagliacci” 
Amato, 
Little Senorita Bori was a treat for the eye and the ear, 
what with her youthful beauty, grace of movement, fas 
and trained and 
power to simulate convincingly the emotions suggested in 


tl The 


ting personality, clear well voice, 


e music and dramatic situations Sori talents are 


and should be 


ruly impressive utilized by the manage- 
ment in roles like Madama Butterfly, Tosca, Marguerite, 
et It is certain that Senorita Bori would be ideal as 


Cio-Cio San, 


Pasquale Amato was a host within himself as Tonio, 


nd acted the role with intensely tragic touch. His com 


pelling singing of the prologue loosed a veritable cyclone 
Amato’s like 


ne intelligence ennobles every note he 


f applause voice is spun gold and his 


sings 
Dinh Gilly did his small part with rare charm and dis- 
usual, entered with irresistible 


tinction, and Caruso, as 


isto into his interpretation of Canio. 
“Walktre,” December 14 (Matinee). 


“Walkire” well be fabric of guiding 
which to the familiar with the 


might termed a 


trained hearer, 


motives 


work, serve as a beacon light to the knowledge and under- 
tanding of this absorbingly interesting mosaic that con- 
tributes its own splendid share toward the musical 
grandeur of the “Nibelungen” musical scheme in its en- 
tirety. With “Walkiire” the human interest of the cycle 
begin Che first performance of the work this season 
ignalized by the cast herewith appended was in truth an 


nierore ti 
t pretat 


n of Wagner in the manner best befitting the 
exalted nobility of his great creative genius: 

g | Carl Burrian 
Hunding . . Basil Ruysdae! 
W otar Putnam Griswold 

ide ’ Olive Fremstad 

} Margarete Matzenauer 
| \ .- Sara Cahier 
Helmwige Lenora Sparkes 
.- Bella Alten 

Ortlis -Vera Curtis 
R cisse ..++Rita Fornia 
mgerde Florence Mulford 
Walt te ..-Lila Robeson 
grune -...Marie Mattfeld 


Schwertleite Maria Duchene 


riven any assemblage of artists in a performance of 
well rounded merit, it must stand to reason that, though 
»wn characterization, the dominating 


each be good in his 


rol in th 
I in t 


of a dominating person is the one that 
In this performance, then, 


e hands 
tands forth among the rest 
ist be conceded to Margarete Matzenauer, who made 
Metropolitan appearance for the first time this season 
With her glorious voice 
ringing out the “Valkyrie” cr- 
th the rounded ease and biting, full throated fervor that 


und 


as Briinnhilde 


this ccasion 


its best, she came on 


welcome promise of the vocal delights to 


\nd follow these did, in the womanly compas- 


scene with Siegmund and Sieglinde, and the 


simple heartbreaking dignity of the closing act with 
Wotan. Seldom, if ever, has such marvelous singing been 
heard—the acme of splendid schooling united to a wealth 


of temperamental! abandon, skillfully guided by a normal, 
thrilled and awed in turn, the 
Madame Matzenauer even as she 


well balanced intellect 


vast audience rewarded 


deserved, with well merited acclaim 

A charming and appealing Sieglinde was Olive Frem- 
ytad. Madame Cahier, the newcomer in the cast, sang the 
part of Fricka delightfully and displayed the beauty and 
evenness of her lovely contralto voice to the utmost per- 


fection. Her action throughout the all too short scene 


was dignified, rather than pretty, which made this usually 





distasteful characterization one of harmonious unity with 
the dramatic intention of the composer, rather than an 
undignified display of shrewish temper. 

Putnam Griswold rose to great heights as Wotan and 
partnered Madame Matzenauer’s Briinnhilde splendidly. 
With his voice of organ like sonority, richness and power, 
he united a dignity of action and a clarity of diction that 
made the entire impersonation one of unalloyed delight to 
his listeners. 

Basil Ruysdael, a sufficiently ominous figure as Hunding, 
acquitted himself bravely in the scant vocal task allotted 
him. 

The Siegmund of Carl Burrian had not the romantic as- 
pect of Wagner’s hero, and lacked also the well rounded 
vocal steadiness which made the singing of the other mem- 
bers of the cast so satisfying throughout the performance. 
The Valkyrie maidens did all that was to be expected from 
the well known singers who represented them, while the 
lighting and scenic settings completed a marvelous pano- 
rama of beautiful pictures. The orchestra under Alfred 
Hertz was uneven in merit, owing perhaps to lack of suffi- 
cient rehearsal, but was at its best during the second act. 


“Tannhiauser,” December 16. 


One of the surprises at the performance of “Tann- 
hauser” Monday evening (the second performance of this 
opera this season) was the early arrival of the occupants 
of the parterre boxes. Doubtless they had heard about 
the wonderful impersonation of Venus by Margarete 
Matzenauer, and thus they were in their seats in time to 
witness the alluring beauties of the Venusberg. Matzen- 
auer shone forth as a real goddess; she has the dignity of 
pose and regal stature which at once create the illusion. 
Then, that glorious voice of hers—such a wealth of color 
and flexibility! The high A’s rang out like a great silver 
bell; but there was so much more in her rendition than 
beautiful sustained singing and grace in action. She gave 
a splendid exhibition in repose, and that is something 
which nearly every artist who has sung Venus at the 
Metropolitan Opera House has seemed to lack. Matzen- 
auer’s subterranean queen of the enslaved Tannhauser 
represents the symbolical significance of the character; she 
was far less a woman than a goddess, and that is what 
Wagner intended she should be. Man in his unregenerate 
state may wonder why a human should wish to leave this 
beautiful creature with the seductive voice, but the author 
has unfolded his story so logically that it all seems quite 
reasonable after all. The night was one of great triumph 
for Matzenauer; hers is the true Wagnerian voice, with 
the richness of timbre and moving emotional qualities, and 
then she has the majestic dramatic style which in the Wag- 
nerian operas and dramas often covers a multitude of 
vocal sins. However, Matzenauer is free from vocal de- 
fects; she sings lyrically; her legato is as smooth as the 
law of bel canto demands. The first act of this perform- 
ance was something to remember. 

The other principals were the same as in the previous 
Emmy Destinn was the Elizabeth; Slezak, 
the Tannhauser; Herbert Witherspoon, the Landgraf; 
Hermann Weil, the Wolfram; William Hinshaw, the 
Biterolf; Basil Ruysdael, the Reinmar; Albert Reiss and 
Julius Bayer again completed the quintet of minstrels in 
the tournament of song. Lenora Sparkes was the Shep- 
herd. As always at these Wagnerian performances the 
American soul is refreshed by the noble singing of the 
native born artists, like Witherspoon and Hinshaw, and 
their German enunciation is additional cause for gratitude. 
Weil was in excellent voice last Monday night; he has 
never sung the romance to the “Evening Star” with such 
expressiveness. Hertz conducted. The chorus, ballet and 
orchestra were generally effective in a well rounded per- 
formance. 


performance. 





Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


“Trovatore,” December 1¢. 

Lovers of melody in large numbers were atttracted to 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music last Saturday night to 
hear good old “Trovatore” sung by an exceptional cast of 
artists from the Metropolitan Opera Company. To begin 
with, there was the American soprano, Marie Rappold, 
as Leonora; the American contralto, Louise Homer, as 
Azucena; the American tenor, Riccardo Martin, as Man- 
rico, and the Italian baritone, Pasquale Amato, as the 
Count di Luna. 

Musicians may run away from performances of Verdi's 
old battle horse, but even some of the musical highbrows 
would have found much to applaud in the Brooklyn presen- 
tation last week. For sheer beauty of timbre, it would be 
hard to surpass the voices of Rappold, Martin and Amato, 
and “Trovatore,” must be sung, lyrically, if it is to be en- 
joyed. Martin sang the serenade in the second scene of 
the first act, with lovely, flowing tone; the tenor was in 
superb voice, and in more ways than one, showed improve- 
ment in his playing of the role of the Troubadour. His 


singing of the “Di quella Pira,” and “Addio Leonora” was 
thrilling. 

Even the Italians of the Metropolitan opera forces con- 
cede that Madame Rappold sings the Verdi arias in this 
opera with marvelous effect, revealing art that is bel canto 
at its best. Histrionically, too, the American prima donna 
has made wonderful advancement. The costumes, too, 
which she wears, have stirred up much admiration. Our 
American singers have mastered the rare art of wearing 
their gowns and draperies to perfection. 

As the revengeful gypsy, Madame Homer was seen in a 
part that suits her exactly. It is a melodramatic role, al- 
lowing for stress and exaggeration, and the more vehement 
the singing and acting the nearer the impersonation gets to 
the intentions of the authors. 

About Amato, as the Count, it is hard to write without 
going into raptures. A roaring ovation followed his sing- 
ing of “Il Balen.” Those beautifully sustained tones, so 
fuli of color and beauty! But singing is only half of the 
story, so far as Amato is concerned. When seen in this 
opera he is the one artist who keeps the “plot” from 
seeming utterly absurd. In his case the dramatic instinct 
is inborn, and this together with the magnetism and the 
wondrous grace of movement, holds the unarrested atten- 
tion of the audience. Somehow, too, strong natures secretly 
sympathize with the “villain” in this story over his battle 
for the lady. 

Sturani conducted with spirit. 

This was the fifth performance of fourteen which the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is to give in Brooklyn this 
season; incidentally, it should be said that of the five 
operas given so far three were by Verdi—“Rigoletto,” 
“Aida” and Trovatore,” and all three drew crowded houses. 

Brooklyn opera audiences are beginning to copy the ill 
mannered tribes at our elite Metropolitan Opera House, by 
arriving late. Last Saturday night, while Giulio Rossi, the 
Ferrando, was relating to the soldiers the “awful” tale in 
the history of the Count’s family, there was a steady march 
of late comers and all were not seated until Manrico and 
the Count were preparing to fight their first duel. Let us 
hope that the good Brooklynites will return to their well 
bred custom and arrive early at the opera. 





Opera in Philadelphia. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company of New York visited 
Philadelphia again last Tuesday and gave a magnificent 
performance of “Meistersinger” with the following cast: 








OUD pean ic dia ced cciebentsusir nb bicuia ade vebealocsank Emmy Destinn 
OND ov. s acc vaateahianecsducanabvosuekinbasanaste Marie Mattfeld 
eee Wis RMR)... Kiss cockanpabatucsscukeccaneest Leo Slezak 
BE OTIS" oiin ini edh chs consdiesusipeibasens vatinistbaisions Herman Weil 
NINE 2s xcadudns > <ubiuiisesdakh inch baleevasubesasoeal Otto Goritz 
Vee PUREE ssc ascedecaks censeoas -Herbert Witherspoon 
NOR oes ss scien dbuvicecesadebvekiuenssdsusecune William Hinshaw 
WON a caie oo res ck cb saad thas haa vee deeds Lambert Murphy 


dedbhednges ssivgueedgdastetecschseciebatasceekchukaial Julius Bayer 
Pietro Audisio 
: .. Austin Hughes 
scales’ hanno deenuns ban eutabanounee kedkonee Gaston Martin 


Nachtigall 

SPUN ch dananecs oc ¥tbacruiioadunnanndinscihasctreusudeud back Paolo Ananian 
SNE Minwcivibdune svg) ncksneadbarviuechs con iadbia suites. Carl Hager 
MEER Fuicracdyonsbudcnoker ons avdancewaudeeaoa Bernard Heidenreich 
PGE duce be pvsdxcdudauardedebad xctbbesvesssnGabbemese Albert Reiss 
Be COG oi ced ciinbdicince sbdbcovtediscion Antonio Pini-Corsi 


Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 


The house was crowded with an audience that seemed 
to get a great deal of pleasure out of the performance. The 
late comers disturbed the enjoyment of those who were 
anxious to hear the overture, which was magnificently 
played. Herbert Witherspoon effected his first appearance 
here as Pogner, and it was a delight to hear his round and 
mellow bass voice. He is making constant strides in his 
stage appearance and action, as well as vocally. Mr. Weil 
also made a handsome and satisfying Hans Sachs, deliver- 
ing a long and serious monologue with great earnestness 
and fine effect. Hinshaw’s magnificent voice in the part of 
Kothner filled the vast auditorium without the slightest 
effort, and his dignified appearance added greatly to the 
dramatic effect. Miss Destinn did not seem well cast as 
Eva. Slezak sang the “Preislied” well in the last act. A 
triumph was achieved by the chorus and the orchestra. 
Alfred Hertz guided them both through the intricacies of 
this wonderful score with an authority that would be hard 
to excel. A great deal of credit must be given the stage 
management for the brilliant performance of the chorus 
in their dramatic action. Whenever the chorus was on the 
stage there was life and vitality in the performance. The 
difficult ending of the second act was splendidly done. The 
efforts of our own company have seemed to increase the 
interest of opera in Philadelphia. 





The opera season opened at Rouen, France, with a fine 
performance of “Sigurd.” Madame Mazarin (not un- 
known in New York) is the leading soprano of the com- 
pany. 
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AUDITORIUM. 
“Rigoletto,” December 9. 


The name of Titta Ruffo on the bill board as Rigoletto 
drew an audience to the Auditorium last Monday evening, 
which packed the vast theater from the parquet to the last 
seat in the gallery, and the seldom displayed sign “All seats 
sold” was in evidence. Critics in Chicago have wondered 
how a baritone could command such a high salary as is 
known to be paid Mr. Ruffo, but the general manager of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company would answer well in 
saying that no price is too big for an artist who draws, 
while artists who get smaller salaries and bring only half 
a house are far more expensive to the management. Mr. 
Ruffo was in splendid voice, and after a new hearing his 
interpretation of the role appeals even more than at its 
first presentation, as one understands better the varied 
moods of the singer and his intentions in the part. He is 
a rare master. A change in the performance was the ren- 
dition of Gilda by Jenny Dufau, who replaced Alice Zep- 
pilli, Miss Dufau has improved greatly since last season. 
At the last Sunday concert she created a sensation with 
the aria from “The Barber of Seville,” and as the role of 
Gilda is especially well adapted to her, she scored heavily 
Miss Dufau is an excellent coloratura soprano, but does 
At times she impresses a person as being 

sopranos in the roster of the Chicago 


not sing evenly 

the best 
Grand Opera Company, while at others she falls below her 
own high standard. She pleased the public greatly, who 
insisted on a repetition of the “Caro Nome” (which, how- 
ever, Mr. Campanini did not wish to repeat), and shared 
with Mr. Ruffo in the triumph of the third act. The duet 
was encored and was beautifully sung. Sparafucile, pre 
viously rendered by Gustave Huberdeau, was entrusted to 
Henri Scott, who sang gloriously and enunciated the Ital 
ian text with the same clearness as his English and Ger- 
man. It is a pleasure to hear an artist enunciate so well, 
and others in the 
Constantin Nicolai repeated his remarkable delineation of 
The role of Monterone, though a minor one, 


one of 


company should follow his example 
Monterone. 
is one of the most difficult in the repertory of a basso, as 
it lies especially high, but Mr. Nicolai has a voice of large 
compass and he rounded up an excellent performance 
Cleofonte Campanini directed with his customary art and 


shared in the honors of the evening 


“Aida,” December 10. 

“Aida” was repeated on Tuesday evening with a cast 
similar to the one at the first presentation this season, with 
the exception of the part of Aida, which was entrusted to 
Madame Gagliardi, who replaced Carolina White; Madame 
de Cisneros appeared as Ammneris instead of Maria Gay, 
and Calleja was the Radames of the cast in place of Zena- 
tello. This performance concluded the appearances of 
Madame Gagliardi in Chicago, who was heard previously 
only in “Trovatore.” In the two first acts she did poorly, 
but in.the.Nile scene she rose to the occasion and sang 
admirably. It has been said that since her arrival in Am- 
erica Madame Gagliardi has been ill, and this probably is 
true, as her voice at times indicates a splendid singer. It 
has also been reported that she is one of the most expen- 
sive soprani in Dippel’s organization. If the report is well 
founded, then Madame Gagliardi might as well remain in 
her sunny Italy, as we have here at least one soprano, the 
same one who sang the role on a previous occasion, 
superior both vocally and histrionically to the incumbent 
of the role at the second “Aida” performance. Madame 
de Cisneros pleased both the eye and the ear as Amneris 
Egyptians would have been proud to count such a princess 
as their own. Her superb stature, her queenly poise and 
magnificent contralto organ were among the chief quali 
ties that made her reappearance as Amneris the real treat 
of the evening. Calleja as Radames disclosed once more 
one of the best tenor voices heard here in many a day—a 
voice which, unfortunately, its possessor does not know 
how to guide. With more schooling Calleja could easily 
be one of the great tenors, but under the present con- 
ditions he relies only upon his gorgeous organ. Sam- 
marco’s Amonasro always has been one of his best roles, 
and he was the backbone of the performance. Scott and 
Huberdeau in their respective parts were, as heretofore, 
excellent. 

Campanini conducted with his usual mastery. 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” December Il. 


Titta Ruffo appeared for the last time this season at 
the Auditorium before a capacity audience in “Pagliacci.” 
The remarkable demonstration previously registered at 
each of the appearances of the famous baritone was dupli- 
cated and the prologue again had to be repeated in part. 
The opera goers look forward with pleasure to the return 
to these shores of the great artist, who, as announced 





before, has already been re-engaged for next season and 
is to appear in many of his other roles. We are pleased 
to say “au revoir” instead of “goodbye,” as Mr. Ruffo's 
art has brought much pleasure to the music lovers. The 
cast was the same as at the previous performance with 
the exception of Zenatello, who sang the music of Canio 
admirably. He is not a lachrymose singer, therefore his 
reading of the “Lament” is quite different from the ver- 
sion of the number as rendered by most other tenors. He 
sang it gloriously and the public showed its approval by 
long and vociferous applause, recalling the artist several 
times at the conclusion of the act. 

Nedda and 
The Leoncavallo opera 
was preceded by a ballet, which generally is included in 
Thomas’ “Hamlet,” but being suppressed here when that 
opera was given, the management probably thought best 


Zeppilli repeated her good impersonation of 
Crabbe is an incomparable Silvio. 


to enlighten some of the critics, as well as opera goers, 
with the full score and sandwiched the divertissement be- 














Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York 
ELEONORE DE CISNEROS, 
Leading mezzo-soprano f the Chicago Opera Company, as Queer 
Gertrude in “Hamlet.” 
tween “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “ Pagliacci.’ Rosina 


Galli, the premiere danseuse, has been well endowed by 
nature to succeed in the art in which she occupies one 
of the foremost positions, and this through her forceful 


personality, charm and skill. She is a toe dancer par ex- 


cellence. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” brought forth Marie Gay as 
Santuzza. This is the second contralto this season who 


has essayed the role written for a dramatic soprano 
Though the prompter at times was over zealous in putting 
words into the mouth of Madame Gay, she showed by 
her wonderful delineation of the role that she had previ- 
ously sung the part. Her Santuzza conception is realistic 
and true to life. The other the cast 
Costa, who voiced admirably the Alfio. Mr. Costa, who 
has appeared this season on the road with “The Secret of 
Suzanne” company, has just returned and his re-entree 


newcomer in was 


was in every respect successful 
Perosio conducted and again deserves credit for the fine 


ensemble of the performance. 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” December 12. 


“The Tales of Hoffmann’ 
being heard on Thursday night might be well placed on 
the shelf and remain there for many years to come, when 
perhaps a revival with a star cast might be welcome. 
Jenny Dufau, among the three heroines, was the most con 
vincing. She appeared as Olympia and made « charming 
doll to look upon and sang her aria beautifully, winning 
much laughter by her comical delineation and great ap- 
plause for her exquisite vocal tendition of the difficult 
number. Marie Cavan made a gorgeous looking courtesan 
Edna Darch was mediocre as Antonia. This young artist 
has been heard since the beginning of the season in sev- 
eral roles and in most of them she has proved an acquisi- 
tion, but she is not mature enough to appear in such im- 
portant parts as Antonia. However, her appearance was 
a result of the sickness of Miss Stanley and she should 
be praised for being able to help the management. Ruby 


is an old story, which after 


Heyl was the Niclaus and voiced her part agreeably, 
though she was hampered in her acting by shoes that were 
too tight and it was only with difficulty that she could 
walk across the stage. Miss Heyl was not sure of her 
role and on two or three occasions she missed her cue so 
she kept the prompter busy most of the evening. She 
failed to hear him during the second act and Dalmores 
saved the situation. Of the men Armand Crabbe easily 
won the honors of the evening. He sang gloriously and 
met with the full approval of the audience. Constantin 
Nicolai, in the dual part of Spalanzani and Crespel, proved 
once more how great an artist he is, as his study of both 
Desire Defrere as Lindorf and Schlemil 
disclosed a sweet voice, while Huberdeau as Dr. Miracle, 


roles was capital 


and Hector Dufranne as Coppelius, were two pillars of 
strength in giving the opera a semblance of a star cast. In 
their respective roles they won again their usual success. 
Dalmores was the Hoffmann, a role in which he has ap 
peared so often that to say that he was excellent is all that 
ig necessary. Francesco Daddi is irresistible as Cochenille 
and again in the last act, while appearing as the servant 
Franz, he won his hearers. He is one of the most popula: 
artists among the singers of this company and can do 
whatever he wishes upon our stage and always pleases his 
auditors. 


Charlier conducted and the “Barcarolle’ was repeated, 


probably not on account of the manner in which it was 


rendered, but because this number is always encored, even 


when played as poorly as on this occasion, 
“Manon Lescaut,” December 14 (Matinee). 
“Manon White, Heyl, 


marco and Campanini at the director's desk, was the Sat 


Lescaut” with Zenatello, Sam 


urday afternoon offering. Each of the singers repeated 


his former success in the same opera and Campanini 


shared again in the triumph of the afternoon Chis opera, 
not being a fairy or spectacular work, the patrons of the 
matinee were not quite as pleased as when hearing “Cen- 
drillon’ or “The Crickef on the 


afternoon matinee, as said repeatedly, is especially made 


tlearth.” The Saturday 


up of children and their mamas, and they much prefer to 


hear operas pleasing to the eye rather than to the ear 
As Puccini's “Manon” does not really please either one 
immeasurably, the audience was somewhat cool and re 


served. 


“Secret of Suzanne” and “Haensel and Gretel,” De- 
cember I4 (Evening). 


bill, “The Secret of Suzanne” and “Haensel 


given at popular prices 
first 


That double 
and Gretel, rth Jenny 


Madame 
different from 


brought f 


Dufau as Suzann It was the time that 


Dufau essayed the role tier portrayal is 


the other Suzannes seen here. She acted with much humor 
and sang especially well, her efforts being rewarded in sev 
Daddi re pe ated his 


the 


eral instances by rapturous applause 


inimitable personification of the dumb servant and 


auditors were convulsed with laughter by his clever pan 
Count 


tomime. Costa was the 


‘Haensel and Gretel” introduced again Marie Cavan as 
Haensel and Mabel 
never was better worn on any stage than by Miss Cavan 


Riegelmann as Gretel. Boy's attire 
She is a splendid actress and histrionically her Haensel 


was perfect. Vocally she has made great progress since 


last heard in the same role. Miss Cavan has studied much 
manitested in 


Mabel 


Gretel is one 


during the summer and the results were 
than her 
Riegelmann, petite in stature, 
of her best roles and she amused greatly by her comical 


the music allotted to 


more one way by singing of the role 


is big vocally 


behavoir, beside singing exquisitely 
the She 
proved to be a good soprano in the few 
the Crabbe was the Father and repeated his 


former success in it 


role scored a huge success. Helen Warrum 


bars entrusted to 
Dewman. 
Parelli conducted both operas 





_ Reng Deve 
Oberlin Music. 


direction of Dr 


The Oberlin Musical Unio nder t 
George Whitfield Andrews, gave a splendid performance 
of “The Messiah” at the First Church on last Tuesday 
evening The soloists were Rachel Frease-Green, 50 
prano; Christine Miller, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Arthur Middleton, bass. A very high standard of ora 
torio singing was reached by Miss Miller and Mr. Miller 
Mrs. Frease-Green sang the soprano solos acceptably and 


, while Mr 
displayed a fine robust bass voice that was exactly 


Middlet 
suited to 


was especially good in the recitatives 


the part. This was the one hundred and sixty-third concert 


of the Musical Union since its organization fifty-three year 


ago. 
nae 

Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, professor of organ 
composition in the Oberlin Conservatory of M 
been appointed one of the judges of a provincial m " 
festival to be held at Regina, Saskatchewan, next M 
It is primarily a festival of competing 
Heretofore the judges have been chos« from ¢ ada 
and Dr. Andrews is the first American who has been 


invited to act as a judge. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


“Boheme,” December 9. 


etitior ecessitated by the vast amount 

d the forthcoming production of 

18) brought a third p:rformance otf 

t elient cast 1 tn weel pre 

tior f José Mardones and Luigi 

turned from the tour of the 

( rt ¢ mpal ),an their respective rojes 


| decided sensation in their 

| Mi " Mary Garden 
oni ; a polite req ted t tone down 
, nform to the esthetic 


few other critical ones 


newspapers the 


posed, without even an orchestral rehearsal, and acquitted 
himself with the highest credit 

In the cast, too, there was an eleventh hour change in 
the role of Nicias, which was assumed by Max Lipmann 
in the place of Fernand de Potter, who was also indis- 
posed. Jeska Swartz, just recently returned from a tour 
Alice Nielsen 


the first time this season 


with the Concert Company, appeared for 
as. Myrtale and was welcomed 


warmly, 
“Madama Butterfly,” December 14 (Matinee). 
McCormack as Pinkerton and Fely Dereyne, as- 
suming the role of the ill-fated Geisha for the first time, 
were the newcomers to the cast 


John 


Though by no means 
one of her best parts, Madame Dereyne’s Butterfly was 
distinguished by fine moments both vocally and dramatic- 
ally and undoubtedly will grow in freedom with further 
appearances. McCormack’s lovely voice and simple method 


of musical expression much throughout, 


in the duet with Miss Dereyne at 


gave pleasure 


and most particularly 








a rg idience was on hand to : ia insane 

, iat the close of the first act Jeska Swartz’s familiar and 

doy proce which evidently met pan? } ri my oh 
» < excellent characterization of Suzuki and Polese’s artistic- 

| r ! the numbe of curtain cal (eleven : » : z 
id be tal es a ally satisfying Sharpless added much to the enjoyment 
)} could b axen as < . ’ ’ 
F id and done however, the fact of the performance 
te MBER feelings as to the “Lucia,” December 14 (Evening). 
! t remarkable \ demonstrative and enthusiastic audience greeted 
t development of Evelyn Scotney’s first appearance as Lucia this season, a 
1 the tans out as artisti role in which she has won signal honors and in which 
she repeated her triumphs on this occasion. Miss Scot- 
ney was supported ably by those dependable artists, Ru- 
“Thais,” cember 13. oe soe ; - 
Tha Decem 3 dolfo Fornari as Lord Ashton and Umberto Sacchetti as 
f nd performance of Mas Sir Edgar, while Ralph Lyford, one of the assistant con- 
‘ { ( é 1 Va Marcou ductors, who led the orchestra, shared in the unusual 
pacity of assistant demonstration aecorded the artists 
Fernand ¢ Potter, was wa il indi BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 
lam ; ER DEA” ERE ee ce 
- ~~ 

‘ Ca 4, 19 scriptiog mights is proving a wise one. A house crowded 


HIS MAJESTY'’S THEATER. 
“Louise,” December 9. 


per npany entered upon its sixth week 

ntation d iring the preseiit Season ot 
terpiece Louise.”’ 

la, has charmed her audiences on 

made her farewell in what 1s 


\ graceful, lithe figure, 


t tire register, and wonderful 
re ( ualities which make Edvina’s 
y it 1s One never tires of secing 
What « ld be more seductive tha 
Dep ke uur’ in the third act 
with Julien at the opening of the 
i t tter 1? general regret 
ve | isual strikingly realistic 
Here, indeed, is an artist de 
le is id ted!y at his best 
( nd left nothing to be 
‘ er 
“ ‘ sly sung by Miss 
Choiseul She is one of the 
artist the company Pos 
nally re quality, especially 
nd much enthusiasm for her work 
au in the hearts of pera goers 
| n the sewing room scene 
ved generous applause It will 
he care f this artist, for a 
world is assuredly hers judging 
Her singing at the ‘Saturday 
| een extremely enjoyabl 


“Romeo and Juliette," December 10 and 13. 


in the cast at the Tuesday 


vitl ist week M. Conrad re 
Gra ul Mercutio, re 
rtist roved worthy substitutes 
{ regards Madame 


watch and is a 


stress of the art g On Friday night M. Laf 
. i RR ‘ marked success. 
eir Royal Hign t ul Duchess of Con- 
naught and Princess Patricia were present 
“Aida,” December Il. 
The management’s generosity in giving the greater 


popular nights with the 


same cast as on sub 


from orchestra to gallery, with many standees,.was on 
hand to gee Verdi's “Aida,” and felt that such a perform- 
ance could not be equalled anywhere at the price, «The 
enthusiasm displayed as scene followed scene, especially 
by members of the top gallery, who marked their appre- 
ciation by much stamping and shouting, seemed to spur 
the company on to greater efforts and they never did any 
thing hetter M. Laffitte sang Radames with a passionate 
vigor and vocal beauty which surpassed even the occasion 
of his Montreal debut six weeks ago in the same opera. 
Madame 
sings with vocal beauty, opulence and musica! expression 
Madame 


in quality 


Amsden makes an Aida charming to behold, and 
voice more mezzo 
Amneris 
Her acting and singing in the fourth act earned her wel! 


Claessens, who possesses a 


than contralto, scored a success as 
curtain ‘calls 
quartet, Signor 
Polese, proved himself entirely equal to the part of Amon 


merited applause, and she received several 


The fourth member of this excellent 
isro, singing with fine effect, and Madame Chwiseu!l made 
the most of the rather thankless task of the Priestess 
Che choral work, costumes and scenery were of a high 
standard, and Signor Jacchia at the conductor's desk gave 
1 vivid, colorful score. But for one 


slight mishap during the entrance scene of 


rendering of the 
Radames in 
the second act, the performance was faultless in every re- 
spect 


treal 


Two of the four trumpeters supplied by the Mon- 
Musical Union especially for this scere were evi- 
dently unfamiliar with their notes and produced a weird 
combination of sounds. However, this in no way de 
tracted from the excellent presentation of the opera as a 
whole 

“Thais,” December 12. 

Massenet’s “Thais” was given its premiere of the cur 
rent season on Thursday night before an audience that in 
point of size and brilliance never has been surpassed at 
His Majesty’s Theater. Their Royal Hignesses the Due 
and Duchess of Connaught and Princess Patricia, with the 
vice-regal suite, occupied the royal box and showed keen 
interest in the presentation, remaining throughout its en 
tirety. Standing room was utilized, as was the case on 
Saturday night, when “Thais” was repeated. 

Carmen Melis, who scored a distinct success here two 
weeks ago in “Tosca,” once more achieved a triumph as 
Thais. Great personal beauty and a voice of lovely texture 
make her Thais an interpretation satisfying in every de- 
tail. Incidentally it might be interesting to mention that 
she created this role in Rome a few years ago and was 
personally congratulated by Massenet on her‘ splendid por- 











trayal of the character. Saturday night was the 128th 
time she has appeared in this opera. 

M. Riddez, who sang Athanael, impressed his hearers 
once again with the manifest sincerity and earnestness 
which he brings to bear upon each part -he -undertakes. 
His careful study of the role was demonstrated in the 
great attention paid to every detail and his fine voice has 
not been heard to better advantage. 

The minor roles were satisfactorily 
Goddard, Ingram and Choiseul. 

Hasselmans revealed all the beauties of the score with 
his reading, in addition to which special praise is due his 
imple and straightforward rendering of the famous “Medi- 


filled by Conrad, 


tation.” Some conductors are inclined to over empha- 


size its meaning. Mr. Hasselmans is not one of these 
Following is the cast in its entirety 

SIR eS OR PE HED Riddez 
Nicias Conrad 
Palemon Goddard 
A Slave .Carmes 
Thais .. «Melis 
Crobyle ‘iia ai oom Choiseu! 
Myrtate. ‘ t bine ‘ . Ingram 
Albine .....0002§ 


Orchestral Concert, December 14 (Matinee). 
The following program was given by the orchestra be- 
fore a large audience: 


Les Noces de Figaro (overture) . . Mozart 
L’ Aurore ; :nee : \. Contant 
Chant i kes ‘ _ 

Namouna (Suite d’Orchestre) .E. Lalo 
Chant ay — 


La Grande Paque Russe Rimsky-Korsakow 


Conductor, Louis Hasselmans 
Mile. 
“Le Prophete,” 


to give an encore. M 


sang “Ah, mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s 
with such success that she was compelled 


Courso 


Grand also was in fine voice and 
had to respond with an extra number. 
ARTHUR MacDermort 





CHICAGO SUNDAY CONCERTS. 
Cuicaco, IL, December 16, 1912 

Last Sunday afternoon at the Studebaker Theater, Gott- 
fried Galston was heard in a piano recital under the man- 
agement of F. Wight Neumann. Owing to other attrac- 
tions on the same afternoon the third group was the only 
one heard by this writer. It was made up of “Melody” by 
Gluck (arranged by Sgambati), Gluck’s gavotte (arranged 
by Brahms), and a group by Brahms: Intermezzo, op 
119, E minor and C major; valse, op. 39, and rhapsody, 
op. 79, G minor. Mr. Galston, who recently appeared here 
as soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, impressed 
even better as a recitalist than when heard with the or- 
chestra. His readings revealed a romantic player, a deep 
and severe student, poetic in His interpretation, wonder- 
fully equipped technically and a master of the keyboard 
Beside the group above referred to, the pianist played the 
tach chaconne (arranged by Busoni), Chopin’s three 
preludes, nocturne, F sharp major, and ballade, G minor 
\rabesques on the valse “Am der Schoenen Blauen Don- 
au,”” by Strauss-Schultz-Eyler, concluded the program. 


nner 

At the Auditorium the second Campanini concert at 
tracted a large gathering. Among the soloists Who were 
heard might be mentioned: Edmond Warnery, who sang 
superbly “Le Reve” from Massenet’s “Manon”; Gustave 
Huberdeau, who voices the air “De I'lvresse” from Bizet's 
“La Jolie Fille de Perth” admirably; Mario Sammarco, 
who scored heavily in two songs; Francesco Daddi, who 
repeated his success in a group of Neapolitan songs; Icilio 
Calleja, who won an ovation after his “O Paradiso” trom 
“L’ Africaine,” the solo being the only one that Campanini 
honored by directing, and Marie Cavan, who gave a good 
account of her vocal art in an aria from “Madama But- 
terfly.” Campanini opened the program with the overture 
from “Francesca da Rimini” and closed it with Liszt's 
“Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 4.” The famous musical di- 
rector again was the bright spot around which the concert 
centered and he conducted with his usual verve and mag- 
netism. 


nue 


Rudolph Ganz, the noted Swiss pianist, played magnifi- 
cently at the Fine Arts Theater, under the local manage- 
ment of two men, who when entering into the musical field 
as impresarii, stated that the sole reason for invading 
Sunday afternoons was their desire to see their hall rented 
during the Sabbath. When, then, go to the Fine Arts 
Theater? Rene Devries. 





“T understand that you once sang in a glee club.” 

“Yes,” replied the great politician. “And I want to tell 
you when a man with a voice like mine can hold a position 
in a glee club it shows that he is some officeholder.”’-—Los 
Angeles Listener. 





Gustav Lohse, son of Otto Lohse, the conductor, made 
his debut as an operatic baritone not long ago, at Prague. 
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Otto Urack, Assistant Conductor of 


the Boston Symphony 














Hungarian descent, 


the 


May 13, 


his 


Born in Berlin, 
Otto Urack 


Uerman 


1Idd4, of 
musical 
he began 
playing and Karl Kampt 
the 


entire 


ly 


1V ed 
\t an ear 


r Sand 


rece training in 


capital period his studies 


with Profess w in 


in theory, and later continued his musical training at 


Berlin Hochschule undet yfessors Bruch and Humper 


dinck in composition, Hausmann in cello and Joachim in 
chamber music and ensemble practice So strong, how 
ever, was his passion for conducting that even at the 
tender age of twelve he led a big orchestral concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra given at the Hochschule and 
won a rousing success 

In 1903 Mr. Urack made his debut as solo cellist and 
won such distinct favor that immediately following this 
appearance he was offered a first cello position at the 
Hofoper in Berlin, which he accepted and held for nearly 
seven years. But his success as conductor following an 


operatic tour through Bucharest, Sofia and adjacent cities 


during the spring of 1910 left him so restless and dissat 
ished that when an opportunity presented itself to take 
the post of first conductor at Barmen, Mr. Urack accepted 
at once There he won such pronounced favor, with his 
leading of the Strauss and Wagner operas particularly 
that his reputation having spread broadcast, an offer of 
a five-year contract beginning 1913 with the Berlin Hof 
oper resulted, and was accepted forthwith 

Shortly after ratifying this contract Dr. Muck asked 
Mr. Urack to accompany him to Boston for the two-fold 
purpose of acting as assistant conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under him, and solo cellist for the 
orchestra After due deliberation this offer was a 
cepted, the Berlin contract honorably set aside with the 
consent of all parties concerned, and Mr. Urack made 
his first appearance as solo cellist with the Boston Sym 


phony Orchestra in Boston, November 29 and 30, and his 


debut as assistant conductor December 1 In this latter 
appearance he shared honors with Kreisler and gave the 
toston public a taste of his mettle as composer through 
the performance of an “Intermezzo for Strings,” from 


his opera “Signor Formica,” which is to be produced this 
season in Breslau 
Short as was Mr. Urack’s experience as conductor, he 


nevertheless has had ample opportunity for study at clos 


range of many eminent leaders, through his position as 


first cellist at Beyreuth sifice 1908, as also in his work at 





the Berlin Hofoper under Richard Strauss 
The acclaim which his unusual and many sided musical 
attainments have earned for him have been voiced by the 
press as follows 
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THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 
In America January to May, 1913 


MANAGEMENT: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 












New York, N. Y. 








STEINWAY PIANO USED 


“Lhevinne’s reputation as one of the first living pianists is thoroughly established here.” — Berlin Tageblatt 
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erto which Kreisler performed to such praise 

j ke a very respectable showing with it, 

h t the orchestra contains a number of 
¢ table conducting. But who until Friday 





ont desk of the cellos there has 
who ¢ 1 not only perform a concerto as sym- 


1 even take Dr. Muck’s baton and present 
ia modern program? This is not a 
Mr. ( \ n interpreter. Conducting programs 


rehearsed cannot be called interpreting. But 

directing Dr. Muck’s virtuosi, men who 
slightest bungling, hesitancy or un- 
over them, 
feat.—Christian 
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Seydel in Springfield Concert. 
was scored by Irma Seydel, the charming 
t, at the recent concert of the Orpheus Club 
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not only with the audience and club 


with the representatives of the press as well 
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Norah Drewett in Weimar. 


Drewett, the distinguished pianist, recently played 
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PANDEMONIUM AT RUFFO FAREWELL. 


Despite strong counter attractions at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last Sunday night, the huge New York Hip- 
podrome was crowded to the outer doors for Titta Ruffo’s 
farewell concert—farewell for this season. Nearly every 
singer of the Metropolitan Opera Company not otherwise 
engaged, and many of the resident concert singers and vo- 
cal teachers, together with musical directors and musicians, 
flocked to the great auditorium on Sixth avenue, Forty- 
third and Fourty-fourth streets, to hear Ruffo sing the 
“Brindisi” from “Hamlet,” the “I Miei Signori” from 
“Rigoletto,” several characteristic Neapolitan songs, and a 
duet with Maggie Teyte. The shouts, cheers and demands 
from the gallery and other sections of the house for the 
“Prologue” from “Pagliacci” and the “Toreador” song 
from “Carmen” were disregarded by Signor Ruffo. When 
Nahan Franko raised his baton and the orchestra started 
to play the opening bars from the “Toreador,” Ruffo 
walked off the stage more or less vexed. When he re- 
turned he merely repeated a part of the “Hamlet” ex- 
cerpt. The (rather, declaimed it) 
perbly, and forced on by the warmth of his imagination, 
he acted a part of it, too. 

Ruffo sang the number from “Rigoletto” and the Nea- 
politan songs in the first half of the concert; the duet “La 
from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart) and the 
after the intermissién. The orchestra, 
under Franko’s leadership, accompanied Ruffo in the oper- 
atic selections, and Fernando Tanara played the piano ac- 
The attitude of the great 
masses throughout the night was so enthusiastic that they 


singer sang this su- 


’ 


c! darem” 


“Brindisi” came 


companiments for the songs 


applauded some rather mediocre singing 

Next to Ruffo the artist worthy of special praise was 
Margaret Keyes, the American contralto, who sang two 
very familiar arias, “Che faro” from Gluck'’s “Orfeo” and 
‘O Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and she sang 
For her 
first encore Miss Keyes sang “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air” by Arne, and she delighted not only by the manner 


both so well that she was recalled several times. 


in which she used the upper register of her voice, but also 
by her distinct enunciation of the English words. For her 
second encore, the contralto sang Woodman’s “Birthday 


Song.” Miss Teyte attempted some short songs and the 














REDOURTABLE RUFFO 


dramatic “Depuis le jour’ from “Louise,” and in the lat- 
ter forced her small voice painfully while aiming to reach 
the climax. 

The orchestral numbers, played with much verve under 
Franko’s directing, included the overture of Weber's 
“Oberon,” the “William Tell” overture (Rossini), and the 
Vienna waltz from Komzak’s “The Beauties of Badn,” in 
which Mr. Franko played the violin in his fascinating style 





while conducting. This was enthusiastically greeted and 
Franko responded with the “Meditation” from “Thais.” 
Ruffo’s voice and method of singing have been fully re- 
viewed in previous issues of Tue Musicat Courter; he 
was in glorious voice Sunday evening, revealing again all 
those qualities which have brought him into sensational 
notice. The singer was to sail for Italy this week. 





Bust of Schumann Won by United Singers. 
Herewith is a picture of the bronze bust of Robert 
Schumann, won at the National Saengerfest (held at 
Philadelphia last July) by the United Singers of Hudson 
County, N, J., under the direction of Louis Koemmenich. 
In all sixty points were made by the Jersey singers, a 
victory said to have never been equalled before. The 














BRONZE BUST OF SCHUMANN. 


beautiful bust was unveiled December 15 in front of Dick- 
inson High School, Jersey City, in the presence of the city 
officials. 





Christine Miller with Cincinnati Orchestra. 


At the first out of town concert this season of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Kunwald, 
Christine Miller as soloist, at Dayton, addea another to 
the long list of successes to her credit. The press notices 
follow: 

Christine Miller, of Pittsburgh, was heard for the first time by 
a Dayton audience on Tuesday evening, and her pleasing contralto 
voice was heard to much advantage in the selections chosen and she 
gave the only encore of the evening. Miss Miller is a charming 
young singer and was gowned in silver bordered net over rose 
satin. She made a distinctly favorable impression upon her hearers 
with the sympathetic manner in which her arias were given and 
her numbers were among the most enjoyable features of the even- 
ing.—Dayton Daily News, November 20, 1912. 





Christine Miller, one of the :sost eminent of America’s younger 
singers, was the soloist at this inaugural concert. Miss Miller is a 
contralto whose well modulated tones combined with the deeply sym- 
pathetic understanding and personal charm of the singer proclaim 
her at all times an artist of high attainments.—Dayton Herald. 





Christine Miller, of Pittsburgh, was the soloist of the evening 
and the attractive young contralto was received with instant favor. 
Possessed of a voice warm and sympathetic, temperament and per- 
sonal magnetism, Miss Miller has taken a very definite place in the 
musical life of the country and is much in the public eye. Her 
voice is not so big as many concert contraltos, who are favorites ot 
the day, but her renditions are artistic in the extreme. She of- 
fered “Die Lorelei” (Liszt) and the aria “O Don Fatale” (Verdi). 
Both were somber, calling into play Miss Miller’s dramatic possi- 
bilities, and her reception was warmly appreciative. In response to 
the only encore given during the evening, Miss Miller sang very 
beautifully the romance from “Faust."—Dayton Journal. 





Rogers and Brociway Concert. 

Francis Rogers (“always a true artist,” as the New York 
Tribune said lately) and Howard Brockway, the distin- 
guished pianist-composer, are to give a joint recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of January 15. 
An addition to seldom performed selections from song and 
piano literature, the program will include some interesting 
new compositions for both voice and piano by Mr. Brock- 


way. 





Mrs. Joseph T. Howard has resigned as chairman of 
current topics in the Music Study Club of Mount Vernon, 
Il. Mrs. Will Goodrich has been appointed to succeed 


Mrs. Howard. 
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GALSTON’S SECOND 


RECITAL. 








At Aeolian Hall, Thursday afternoon, December 12, Gott- 
fried Galston gave his second New York piano recital be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience and again demon- 
strated his right to be classed with the most interesting and 
authoritative of the keyboard artists who have been heard 
in the metropolis. 

Novelty marks all of the Galston concerts, for he does 
not play exactly like any one else and his programs never 
are patterned after those of the hackneyed order. With 
the first number played last Thursday, Busoni’s transcrip- 
tion of the Bach chaconne, the Galston art was in evidence 
at once and his conscientious phrasing, well modulated tone, 
artistic pedalling and sonorous grasp of chords made the 
skillfully contrived Busoni adaptation a thing of joy to the 
discriminative musical listener. While some irritated pur- 
ists rail at the very thought of transcription, that much 
abused art is more than justifiable when it is undertaken 
by a Busoni and interpreted by a Galston. Poor transcrip- 
tions and poor performances ought to be prevented by law. 

Schumann’s unduly neglected G minor sonata 
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Leon Rains, sichsischer Kammersinger, has command of a 


very 
fine voice; once again we heard the perfect tomes of a genuir 
vigorous bass. Especially the deep tones are of rare powe : 
quality. The artist's voice served him in the execution of works of 
he most varied character Beginning with Schubert and Brahms 
he sang two very sentimental English songs by Foote and Fisher, 
further some modern compositions of Debussy, ar t? 
Richard Strauss’ magnificent “Steinklépferlied.” He j 
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mere enumeration of the reveals the great versatility 


singer, who certainly 


thusiastic with every number of the program.—Karlsruhe Tageblatt 
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Olitzha in New York, Ohio and New Jersey. 

The appended press notices refer to Rosa Olitzka’s sing 
ing at the golden jubilee concert with the Brooklyn Saen- 
gerbund; with Ysaye at the Jersey City High School, and 
at a concert in Columbus, Ohio: 





received an ideal reading, the poesy, impetuosity 
and deep sentiment of the work being set forth 
with large variety of nuance in touch, tone color- 
ing, accents and dynamics, while underlying the 
musical publishment was a substratum of keen 
analytical sense and appreciation of form and spir- 








itual intention. Those who occasionally had been 
inclined to look upon Galston as rather an acad- 
emician, changed their views after noting the fiery 
delivery and romantic spirit which he injected into 
the Schumann sonata. 

A Sgambati arrangement of a melody by Gluck 
was a study in simplicity of expression and beauty 
of tonal application, while a Gluck gavotte ar- 
ranged by Brahms delighted lovers of pure classi- 
cism rendered piquant to the modern ear by dis- 
creet harmonic additions. 

Imaginativeness and the true Brahms affetuoso 
informed Galston’s rendering of Brahms’ E minor 
and C major intermezzi, valse, op. 39, and the G 
minor rhapsody. He grasps fully the titanic 
breadth of the Brahms musical inspiration, but 
also he understands the divine tenderness which 
softens the tonal thoughts of that mighty man, and 
spreads over even his severe moments, like sun- 
shine over a frosty landscape. Galston plays his 
Brahms, therefore, like a scholar and a poet, and 
the combination is a peculiarly happy one. 

Chopin is another composer with whom the re- 
citalist seemed to be in rare sympathy, and he 
played three preludes, the F sharp nocturne and 
the G minor ballade with that mixture of sprightli- 
ness, passion and melancholy abandon which has 
come to be regarded as essential for the true con- 











To begin with the soloist must admit that Ro«a 
Olitzka was in splendid voice and evidently had her good 
day She yielded with grace and dignity to the insistent 
demands of the public, and ewen gave encores after she had 
sung feven songs, with ardly any interval 
In the aria, “Pleurez mes Yeux from “Le Cid,” she 
bad occasion to show the brilhancy and phenomenal rangr 
f her voice, while in the lieder from Bungert, Franz 
(Girieg, Bach and Saar she captivated and charmed her audi 
ence with her wonderful interpretation and the sweetnes: 
and lusciousness of her voice New York Staats-Zeitung, 
December 2, 1912 
Ysay was not gran ast nigh The Colles 
( us als s singe fw it Rosa Olitzka i 2 
4 w pera experience and a beautif ice Indeed 
it is seld t 1s singer is heard with h a wide rang: 
who keeps the full sweetness an powe { her vowe ii 
every not She sang first at ria fro Le Prophet« 
Her other numbers were in a gro first, Liszt's “Lorelei 
ng and passionate then two songs by Franz *In 
Autumn,” another composition full of passion and pathos 
md suited well to the voice of the singer, and “The Rose's 

Lament,” the last being “The Finch,” by Hilds » hapy 
ttle spring song in contrast t the sadness of the others 
but sung with equal finish For the extras she gave first 
Raby Mine and surprised 


‘Where Did You Come From, 








ception and interpretation of the Polish wizard’s 





piano masterpieces. It is one of Galston’s truly 
artistic characteristics that he grasps intuitively 
the meaning of all schools of music and his gamut 
of expression is so resourceful that he never fails 
to find the correct mode of utterance and to es- 








eve ody | singing it in good English, although in a; 
pe wnce Madame Olitzka was distinetly foreign She 
sang still another encore, this in German, as all her songs 
but two been, the aria being in French, and she a 
insisted the pianist haring the applause Jersey 
City J ‘ No } 

The work of R Olitzcka was we eceived Her t 
bers were hose with a great deal of care an with a 
clearly defined purpose of displaying ! ‘ jualities 
with which she is strongly endowed 

She delivered “Ah mon f f I Prophete,” with 
mpress we ang Franz’s “} at die Rose sich 
beklagt ghiy sympathetic style, and lent verve 
an spirit I a Leb snn’s bright melody, “If No One 
k ve Marries Me She is a striking platform figure; her 
\ full { warn he range s most ample, and 

enu ations in a numbe lifferent tongues a real 

atat ant s Evening Dispa Novembs 1, 19 

Adve ent 


Music in the Home. 





tablish the appropriate atmosphere. 
Schulz-Evler’s “Blue Danube” paraphrase, in- 
vested with kindling virtuosity, closed a program 
that afforded an afternoon of complete musical 
satisfaction, and caused the hearers to applaud until they 
secured a goodly list of additions to the regular program. 





Rains at Munich and Carisruhe. 


Leon Rains’ farewell appearances in Germany and Eng- 
land have been remarkable demonstrations of this artist’s 
popularity. At Leeds, England, after his November appear- 
ance, Rains was presented by twenty of his admirers with 
a beautiful bound copy (edition de luxe) of Schubert songs, 
the gift being accompanied by a splendidly worded address 
bidding the American artist not to forget old England, 
where he has made so many friends during the all too 
brief season in which he has sung in the British provinces. 

Just prior to his Dresden farewell concert the artist. for 
the first time as a lieder singer invaded the new art center 
of Munich and the older center of Carlsruhe. The press 
and public welcomed him in no uncertain manner. Let the 
following press opinions speak for themselves: 


RAINS 

Leon Rains, Kammersinger, wh 
the Museum-saal, proved himself to be a vocal artist of exceptiona’ 
superiority, so that it was a rare pleaure to listen to his excellen 
renderings. His sympathetic bass is of great range and wonderfully 
soft quality; his technic im the finest details is astounding, and his 
magnificent artistic delivery, which also includes an entrancing piano 
heightened the value of bis performances. Thus the songs of Schu 
bert and Brahms which opened the program were splendidly 


\T MUNICH 


gave a song recital yesterday 


ren 





GLIMPSES OF GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


throughout the whole program with fine taste and 


egnant cxpres 


Tageblatt 


RAINS AT CARLSRUHE 


Leon Rains justified his reputation 


sion Neues Minchener 


of a pow 


He has commar 


erful bass of great compass and which is well trained in every reg 
ister. The voice sounds particularly sympathetic in the middle and 
low registers, but the high tones are also rich and powerful. The 


artist has all the vocal means of expression under his command and 


eally knows how to sing The poctical content of his songs found 


to endow 
life. The 
Schubert 
Pembaur, De 


poetical expression and as a genuine artist he was able 


the much varied musical creations with warm color and 
sang songs in English, 
Foote, Fisher, 


and Strauss 
Badischer 


artist French and German by 


Sommer, Bocquet, Bungert, 


Rains is a concert 


Brahms, 


bussy Leon singer par excellence 


Beobachter (Carleruhe) 
Leon Rains seems to be a cosmopolitan, for his program containe 
The 
in quality and is 
respect. The breathing technic and the 
ndividual admirable. A facile and fluent pr 


English, French and German songs singer's powerful 


warm and expressive perfectly trained in ever 


dynamic treatment of th« 


tones are nunciatior 






was also noteworthy. The artist had particular success with th 
Strauss songs ““Winternacht” and “Lied des Steinklépfers..”—Ba 
sche Landeezcitung (Carisruhe) 

The well trained voice of the artist is of great mpass, has re 
sonance and character and is capable of fine shades of expression 
By a clever selection of songs in the most varied styles the danger 
xf monotony in the program was avoided The concett began with 
Schubert's “Wanderer,” whereupon followed Brahms mpassioned 
“Verrath” and the quite tender “Erinerung.” Then two English 
songs and a modern ballad of Hans Sommer were given, The bal- 








Pianos on the instalment principle were his line 
You pay one-and-six a week and torture the neigh 
As he knocked gently at one door, he sud 
denly remembered he had been there before and received a 


bors 


This time it was different 
asked the 


curt refusal 
“Oh, it’s you again, is it?” 
dially. “Come in, won't you?” 
Full of hope, he entered, and followed her down a 
dimly lighted hall. She threw open a door and he walked 
in, to hear the key click sharply in the lock behind him 
He was locked in a room with five children all howling, 
who beat even their own records at the sight of a stranger 
And the woman resumed her washing 
An hour later she came to his rescue. 
“Now,” she said sweetly, “if you still think I need more 
music in this house I.am ready to listen to you.” 
But he had gone before she had finished —New 


Mail. 


housewife cor- 


York 





Two “Bungert Concerts” were given at Wiesbaden not 


says: “The composer was found to 


long ago. A 
have stood still since the time, a dozen years ago, 


report 
when he 
became a self-constituted rival of Wagner and endeavored 
to build a Bayreuth on the banks of the Rhine.” 





Von Waltershausen, composer of “Oberst Chabert,”’ 
called “Azis and Arisa,” the 


at work is 
‘Arabian Nights 


text of which is taken from 


upon a new opera 
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Teirazzini Has Beethoven Medal. 


“ini arrived in New York last Friday 
lauretania after very stormy trip. She 
n New York and left for Boston Sat- 
times at the Boston 





& San | Cal 
rE \ZZINI 
ter these appearances she will be heard in Chi 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. Just before 
this <« ntry the great diva was soloist at the 
rmonic Society concert and received the 


listinction from this venerable 


MacDermid Joint Recitals. 


icDermid and James G. MacDermid 

cital with their customary success at 

Sioux City, la. last week Sunday 

Chicago residence, they gave a musicale 

which they were assisted by 

M e Clark, the harpists of Syracuse, 

newspaper counts of the Burlineton and 
‘ ir iven below 

he olege ecture course 

) inied her husband 

D ‘ rue lience { music lovers 

| r ech ast night The program 

M MacDermid voice is clear, pure, 

Beir well trained, it is capable 

An exceptional point in 


vw enunciation 


t renders even her German 
lable Mr MacDermid at the 
wn artist 
‘ iz classic s 
{ Mr MacDermid, with the 
far t stter were written for Mrs 
th “With Verdure Clad,” from 
, Rnow group Die Mainacht.” “Des 
Vers we { ] lowing : 
Miroir” with much feeling and 
f " t The selection was dramatic 
part of the program 
we t es " sed by Mr. Mac 


f ve rR artfully rendered 
ne cy ntitled “Faith, Hope 
t tior omposition, and 

| tlar songs closed the 

H t Singing ‘If I Knew You 


ly Love Lik a R Red Rose,” 


December 


‘ M ) wave 
r y fter 
" e for 

wide 

i she sang 


numbers 

t or grand 
mrayer by Reger 
ited and given 
genuine pleasure, 
bers, “Faith 
favorable 

If | Knew 

ent seemed to 

e entertained 


style in which 


T > | ¢ music that 
rvive s finding many imirers now 

, , gh the beau 

, them byw Mr MacDermid, and also 

M MacDermid fully skillful and 





interesting accompanist, a master of an art that is frequently un- 
derrated The program was as follows: 


With Verdure Clad (Creation) ....Haydn 
Die Mainacht ... Brahms 
an  Bindee- Gates |e dic vvdsc vas deve Piven dccetccsiscs uses ve renee Reger 


Das Kraut Vergessenheit ree Hildach 


Ah! Love But a Day . Gilberte 
Slumber Song (MS.) MacFadyen 
Your Kiss (MS.) J. W. Thompson 
Les Cloches . Debussy 
Psyche Paladilhe 
Berceuse Chaminade 
Scene du Miro’r (Thais) . Massenet 
Love's Great Song James G. MacDermid 


Heart ©" Me James G. MacDermid 


James G. MacDermid 


Faitl James G. MacDermid 
Hope James G. MacDerm‘d 
Charit James G. MacDermid 


The Song That My Heart is Singing James ©. MacDermid 
if | Knew You and You Knew Me lames G. MacDermid 
My Love Like a Red, Red Ross James G. MacDermid 

Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye, December 3, 191 ( \dvertisement.) 


Icilio Calleja at Cesena. 
lcilio Calleja, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
was the first Samson to appear at Cesena, Italy. One of 
he pictures presemted herewith shows the first perform- 





“SAMSON AND DELILAH” AT CESENA 


ance of “Samson and Delilah” at Cesena, which was at 
tended by the composer, Saint-Saéns, and given in honor 


of Mr. Calleja. On the right hand side of the theater 

















ICILIO CALLEJA 


near the boxes, the sign on which Calleja’s name is dis- 
played in big letters can be seen 
Another snapshot shows Calleja, last summer, at Evian- 


| es-Bains. At the left is his father standing, and seated 











CALLEJA, HIS FATHER, MOTHER AN!) MARQUISE CHIGE 


at the 
Chige, a great friend of the Calleja family, who is speak- 
ng.to Madame Calleja, Sr., the mother of the tenor. 


left hand side holding a fan is the Marchioness 


Max Pauer’s Dresden Farewell. 


Daespen, December 4. 1912 
Max Pauer’s “Farewell” was said here prior to his leav- 
ing for America, where he will fill his first engagement as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society January 





MAX PAUER 


16. The scene at the close of his last numbers here defies 
description. It is, in fact, very seldom that the cool. eclec- 
tic and critical Dresden public ever allows itself to be so 
wholly carried away. People shouted, waved their hats 
and handkerchiefs, climbed the seats and mounted the 
platform, clapped, thundered, stamped, until the ceiling 
threatened to fall and even after the lights were put out. 
[he more one hears Pauer the more one is convinced that 
he possesses an inherent power almost beyond comparison 
There are few who can equal Pauer’s marvelous elemental 
force. It is in fact a force that is a spiritual as well as a 
physical prowess, and these two combined make him ap- 
pear a veritable phenomenon 

Besides all this, as a man Pauer seems to possess a 
thoroughly genuine and wholesome nature; he is so sane, 
and never poses. There is nothing done for effect, at least 
rone of the theatrical sort. Pauer gives a “Ganzes,” as 
the Germans say, and it is this greatness of the whole that 
endears him to the German public. His Dresden farewell 
program included the “Moonlight” sonata of Beethoven, 
“Songs Without Words,” and other pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Chopin’s B minor sonata, ete. 

But it is as a Brahms and Schumann player that Pauer 
With all his force Pauer’s pianissimos are beyond 
competition; he can play and interpret with a delicacy a 
finesse and a “duft” that even the Frenchman or Pole can 
not excel or equal. The writer envies the New York pub 
lic its first hearing of this great artist, and prophesies a 
complete success for him in every musical center of 
America. F. 


excels. 





SUNDAY CONCERT AT METROPOLITAN. 

Whatever Miss Farrar’s vocal shortcomings may be, her 
personal charms always please the onlookers when she 
appears publicly. This was the case at the Sunday night 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House when she sang 
the “Un bel di” aria from “Madame Butterfly.” a group 
of songs, and participated in the trio from “Faust” with 
Riccardo Martin and Dinh Gilly. 

Martin gave the “Flower Song” from “Carmen” and a 
group of numbers by Bimboni, Dvorak and BRemberg with 
beautiful vocal effect which won for him his own well de- 
served share of the applause of the evening 

The never new, and never old, “Toreador Song” earned 
Gilly much favor with the large audience, while Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Serenade of Don Juan” and “Si j’etais Roi” 
of Liszt served to accentuate still further the refined art 
of the singer. The overture to “Semiramide,” “Baccha- 
nale” from “Samson et Delila,” and “Dance of the Hours” 
from “La Gioconda” gave agreeable orchestral diversion 
to the program conducted by Giuseppe Sturani. Richard 
Hageman served as accompanist for the singers. 





Mary Garden has shocked Boston. That is my idea of 
the easiest thing in the world—New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 
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WA oo» NEWKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tene production. 
1495 Broadway, N. Y., Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
Mail address, Norwalk, Cona. 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 


Address: 698 West 88th Street, New York. 


Viola McLAURIN-REA 


SOPRANO 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, 


Reinhold vy, WARLICH 








New York 





SONG RECITALS 
Management: Bam ag a CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 








Management, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
MANAGEMENT, CONGERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave.. Hew York City 


CARL EDOUARDE 


«++ CONDUCTOR....« 
121 West 42nd St.. New York 








Tel. 7529 Fiver 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


° 780 West End Avenue 
é (Corner 98th Street) 
* Tel., 1404 River 


CONCERTS-—INSTRUCTION 
PIE 9 3 


evsrece WITEK “a 


Studios: 178 Huntington Ave., Boston 
CONCERT BUREAU OF THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
58 West 90th Street - - New York City 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS Metropolitan Opera 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


sDUFAULT 


TENOR 
Address 339 West 23rd Street 


CECIL FANNING sartione 
H. B. TURPIN iccompanst 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, italy and England. 
Available for Recitals in America after Sept. ist, 1913 


Address: &. B. TURPIN, Dayton, hic 
er B. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co. London, England 





























AKRON OHIO 





Tel. 7731 Cheisea 












Albert Spalding Winning New Laurels Abroad. 








Since Albert Spalding opened his European tour at Bor- 
deaux, November 24, the American violinist has added 
many new laurels to his wreath of successes. The ac- 
companying picture shows the Grande Theater or Opera 
House, where all the concerts of the St. Cecilia Society 
of the “Wine City” are given. Mr. Spalding played under 
the auspices of the society, Rhenee-Baton, musical direc 
tor. The theater is renowned as one of the most beau 
tiful in all France 
Paris Opera, was the architect of the Bordeaux theater 
The house was sold out for the Spalding concert and, 


Charles Garnier, who designed the 


judging from the enthusiasm and the subsequent reviews 











GRANDE THEATER, BORDEAUX 


in the papers, our American genius of the bow created a 
real sensation. Spalding on this occasion played the 
Mendelssohn concerto, a gavotte,two minuets from Bach's 
sixth sonata and Paganini’s twenty-fourth caprice 
November 25 Mr, Spalding played under the auspices 
of the Schola Cantorum at Montpelier, the concert tak 
ing place at the university This was a sonata “séance,” 
as the French entitle it, and the violinist was assisted at 
the piano by M. Bérard in the performance of the Corelli 
sonata in D major, the Schumann sonata in A minor and 
the Lekeu sonata in G major. The audience assembled 
was the largest seen at the university since the memo 


rable Pugno-Ysaye concert three years ago 


Madame de Cisneros’ Success as Santuzza. 


Madame de 
the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company. She very re 


Cisneros has achieved another success with 


cently sang the role of Santuzza in Chicago and the fol 
lowing notices from the papers of that city indicate that 
the prima donna has added new laurels to her train as 
the hapless heroine in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 














Doubtless ere ‘ tat th \ gifts 4 
i'M ame le. Cisneros, but they are not t he hacovered in the 
art of Santuzza Ite trying altitudes hold no terrors for he She 
attacked high R's 1 C’s at will with the t t dence Bett 
still, the voice ret ed its fullness, sympathy and beauty 
ndventuring freely where many sopranos move wit are There 
was evenness harshness marred its ear f ne lume 4 
was done with ease and authority 
It must be years since Madame de Cisneros h ung ft 
and one may assume there was n portunity for rehearsal y 
she approached its dramatic problems with the arne age 
rity that marked he lelivery of the mus Gienn Dillar 
(sunt n Chicag Daily Tribune 
Madame e ( eros was the predomina art « th 
eading of Mascag . mposition He Santuzza was excellently 
nceive It d t storr int, nor iriek € anner ot 
ar Sant ¢ given to the expression of jeal sly in wha 
they beliewe is the real Si ar nanner I that son it w 
somewhat of a relief to the nerves of opera goers ave watcl 
with a certai C A succe f Santuzzas gadding after 
their Turidd t knees, and | « handled xceeding 
brutality by that faithless swain 
The sing f Madame de Cisneros was so engaging 
ear He ch and ft | sa xpress « 
» ma at noving effective.—Felix Borowsk , 
Chicago Daily He 
De Cisneros ah known as one of ¢ leading t 1 
a fine d singe f y e of Sar ’ She v 
the music with great power and with dramatic force, and her fir 
wearance ' » role somewhat forcign t the mita ‘ f her 
ice was a mplished with much success Maurice Rosenfeld 
Chicase Examiner 
Mad le Cisneros sang Santuzza and gave a brilliant account 





of herself. We knew that in Australia she had been singing pretty 
nearly everything you could think of, still we did not know that she 
could jump into the dramatic soprano role with any such surety, 
for, after all, the contralto voice is supposed to have some limita 
tions Her voice was equal to the most taxing demands of the 
part, and she won a deserved success.—Karleton Hackett, in Chicago 
Evening Post. 





In the revival of “Cavalleria Rusticana” the role of Santuzza wa 
taken by Eleonora de Cisneros 
to the emergency and revealed q nobility of voice that was eminent! 
praiseworthy. She was equally satisfactory in investing the part p 
turesquely.—Charles Nixon, in Chicago Daily News 


The artist was in all points equa 





Madame de Cisneros is in the habit of singing mezz and con 


; 


This month Spalding is touring Holland with Coen 
raad V. Bos. He has bookings for sixteen concerts in the 
Netherlands, after which he journeys to Florence, Italy 
for the holidays and some concerts in the Tuscan capital 
and in Rome. After New Year's he tours Russia, N 


late spring will find him in 


way, Germany and the 
England 
The music critic of the Petite Gironde, of Bordeaux 


in his review of Spalding’s share in the concert, stated 




















Iwo years ago we appreciated Albert Spald erformance 
the Mendelssohn concerto ayed no accompaniment, at 
seemed to us then that the asterly talent of the young violinis 
was absolute perfection, t gh a trifle cold Now, M Spalding 

as replayed thi same certo f s, this time ce 1panied 
rehestra lf the style t the artist's fingering has still the remarh 
able perfec as f < f < ing 1 always inegratia i 
the bowing arve sly supple at € ble, th 
sere y pure, his perf t a « Ss exg i 
nsibility, greate feeling and sure t ts effective retatx 
\fter having play exquisitely without accompaniment the we 
1oWwnh gavotte a tws minuets ft t sor i r : ' 

e twenty-fourth aprice of Paganini, M Spa * was reca 

| honored by the audience with an t 

La France, of Bordeaux, paid Spalding this tribute 

\lh Spa « " ‘ s uM 

g commu att : av s ft i x Y { ! 
erve f the clive alr henomenai,”’ the numerou an 
brilliant assem} which filled e large theater Sunday aftern 

uld only with enthy interested judg 
fact, Mr. Spalding, yet of appears . be c 
the most finished violinists that we have had the opportunity 
hearing and applauding; he combines in a ah degree significa: 
jualities, which are seldom united, if ndeed, they t f 
exclude cach othe lhus yung artist knows ‘ bi 

yving depth of ¢ with € ble pre ‘ 
ligious velocity and the emotion of musica xpressi wit spiritu 
verve and dash of interpretation He demonstrated a! f these 
tributes, first e¢ Mendelssohn con wi ’ yed 
full sweep of the bow with penetrating sentiment and maste 
xecution, which gained fx um a trius ant ation \fte 
rformance h sclosed ke f al ¥ ! 
ariety flering successive gavotte a tw nuet 
© twenty-T rth ‘ ce [ Pagar 


As encores at the concert in Bordeaux, Spalding played 
a gigue by Rust and Paganini's thirteenth study, the last 
one, a composition of great dithculty, which, however, the 


violinist performed with inspiring ease 


BRITISH COLUMBIA MUSIC. 


B ‘ 
Victoria soon is to have a large and well arranged 
theater, a suitable site having been selected at the south 
ist <« ner « Bla ul id View street 
” ne 
Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Reynard have added much of value 
d imterest to ther tist careers of late, having 
returned from cal yourn abroad. Mr. Reynard ha 
wen especially successful in painting portraits, while h 
charming wWite is pron ent among prat ‘ 
vocal teacher 
Ree 
Madame Griseld eminent sopra w hose 
me was won in In s at the Figueroa Apartn 
Los Angeles, Californi where T. very bu nd , 
ing many frend H rong entality ar t 
lature nar nm the i re ! c « t 


voice 


The Lambardi Pacific Coast Opera Company is present 


ing grand opera at the Victoria Theater this week, the 
repertory including “Madama Butterfly” and “Boheme 
zn ne 
Miss Walker, formerly teaches f Mr Albany Ritchie, 


of Seattle, and of many other efficient pianists, is having 
1 remarkably successful season at her attractive Fort street 


studio-home 


a es 
The | ‘ M il Club { Victoria, has he 
x eeding \ nfl sential Organization ind this seasor 
certs are more than sustaining the club’s high reputation 
Mrs. Herma Robertson, the first president, has happ 
been re-elect to the ime thee aiter a prolonged 
sence abroad May Hamitton 


In Antwerp, “Le Coffet de Salome,” music by M. Potje 
book from the novel of the same name by Gustave Tou 
douze, was given its first production at the Lyrique under 
the Flemish title of “Lorenzo Murano.” This opera, dedi 
cated to the Queen of Belgium, was accepted by her, and 
the premiere was of great local interest. [t assumed the 
proportions of a Franco-Belgian manifestation, and all 
the literary and artistic celebrities of the country were 


present 
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TENOR 


CHATEAU OU PARK 


FRANK X. DOYLE, Z2%¢ 
DAN BEDDOE 


Season 1912-1913 in America 


Under the Exclusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 











LAST CONCERT THIS YEAR 


OUSA AND HIS 


BAND 


1913 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


| Office: 1 West 34th Street New York 


NAMARA-TOYE™ssrass"™* 


Second American Tour 
Singer.” Engaged by Mozart Society, Plaza 
Musicales, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Ritz-Carlton musicales, Columbia Theatre be aaa oe4 
D. C., matinee musicales, Women’s Music Club, Columbus, hio ; 
also at Appleton, Cedar Falls, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, lowa 
City, Omaha, Kansas City, Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York. 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 
With moving pictures and slides 
Five Sunday afternoons st Cargeate Hall and ten Sunday evenin 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York; five Sunday evenings at ¢ 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. c.. and in all large cities includ- 
ing the Pacific Coast. 


Seengeneel R. E. JOHNSTON 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 410t St., New York 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, Buffalo, Detroit, etc. 
Senegewont; K. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 








“A Great Mozart 











time GENEE 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
ASSISTED BY VOLININ amd a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Booked from the Atlantic to the Pacific with nearly every musical 
organization of importance in Ame 
Beginning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 


Menagement: RB. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manage 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:0t St., New York 


SACHS-~HIRSCH 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
Second American Tour. Already engaged for the Toronto Festival, 
Oct. 12; and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
and Ithaca, as well as solo pianist on tour with Mary " 
Besagement: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 
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SZAGDArT 





e OLITZKA 


ROSA 
PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Formerly from Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Boston and 
Chicago Opera 
Engaged for the great Toronto and Paterson festivals. 
See.gemeat; R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 





YOUNG ENGLISH 


IRENE SCHARRE PIANISTE 


First tour in America, Already engaged by the Boston syagheny 
Orchestra—Metropoliten Opera House, Sunday Concerte— on 
Opera House, Sunday Concerte—New York Mozart at 
Carnegie Hal) with Yeaye—Plase M at Ritz-Carito: 
musicales, Women's Musie Club of Columbus, Ohio; Minmeapolis 
Apollo Club, Iowa City, Oshkosh, Saginaw, Richmond, Montreal, 
Quebec, Pittsburgh. 

Secegemest; R. E. JORNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate m 

Commercial Trust Building, Bway and 41st St., New York 


“rey LU LEK 


Famous Austrian Baritone 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Commercial Trust Building 
Broadway and 41st Street . 7 





New York 


Witiiam HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 
ef the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratorioe—Concerts—Recitals 
Engaged In New York by Mozart Society, Ritz-Carlton musicale, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 1622; Chicago, February and, Orchestra Hall 
Wacegemest, BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, sasociste manag. 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4rst St., New York 























Helen von Doenhoff Discusses Songs and Methods. 





“Should students of singing attempt to sing songs while 
their voices are being placed?” 

Helen von Doenhoff was asked that question last Thurs- 
day during a conference of pupils and friends in her 
studio, at 1186 Madison avenue. This singer and teacher 
did not hesitate a moment in replying to the query, and 
she did it with her usual emphatic manner. 

“No, indeed,” said Madame von Doenhoff, “I do not 
approve of beginners singing songs; not even the vocal- 
ises. There are certain exercises which I use to place the 
tones and when I have succeeded in doing that, we may 
use some vocalises as we work on technic. Voices like 
dispositions, are all different and must be differently 
treated; in order to live harmoniously with the people 
about us we must study their peculiarities, and it is the 
same with voices. Every voice in my studio is different 
and I work along different lines in getting results. 

“Here is a girl that has taken just fourteen lessons of 
me (and Madame von Doenhoff presented a handsome 
brunette). Let her sing the exercises and you will see 
how easily she manages to produce certain tones; tones, 
I may say, which she could not produce when she came to 
me last October.” 


The young woman went through the exercises and then 
her teacher allowed her to attempt a simple cradle song by 
way of illustrating that the student could really sing 
phrases correctly, but of course the voice which had been 
used incorrectly before was still somewhat unyielding, a 
thing which ought to surprise no one in the case of a girl 
who has received but fourteen half-hour lessons. 

“Above all else, you will observe,” continued Madame 
von Doenhoff, “that each of my pupils sings easily; | 
never allow forcing nor screaming; that, one never hears 
in this apartment house, and I have lived here for some 
years. The tenants are not annoyed because my pupils 
never sing loudly. Why should pupils scream in a studio 
of this size? I am for quality and purity in tone produc- 
tion. Power must come, too, but there is no difficulty 
about it if the voice placing is correct. 

“When my pupils are ready to take songs I urge them 


to choose something classical and at the same time en- 
courage them to sing songs by modern composers; but we 
cannot neglect the masters in building a foundation. Pu- 
pils must study with me several years before I give my 
consent to their singing the art songs. I mean, of course, 
pupils who come to me without any previous tuition. 
When I get a pupil who is thoroughly musical we have 
no trouble over what she or he is to sing, but there are 
certain types who think themselves qualified to sing any- 
thing from ‘Die Allmacht’ of Schubert to the ‘Casta Diva’ 
of Bellini after a year or two of study. When pupils 
sing songs and arias beyond their vocal and intellectual 
equipment they harm their teachers. We do not know 
what our pupils do outside of the studios, but I make 
it a point of putting my pupils on their honor and ask 
them never to sing a song or an aria for their friends 
which has not first been sung before me. Some young 
women attend the opera and they hear one of the great 
singers sing something that appeals to them. Without tell- 
ing me, they study it after their own sweet fashion and 
then they sing it in their own sweet fashion, too, and it 
is likely to be a sorry affair. I have no doubt that many 
teachers are not aware that some of their over-ambitious 
pupils do this thing. It is most unfortunate for the teach- 
er when it happens and usually ends by the teacher losing 
a pupil, for any exhibition of bad singing, even in a 
private assembly, will stir up hostile criticism and the 
teacher, though innocent, will be held accountable. There- 
fore, | always request my pupils to show me their songs 
and arias and whenever they are to sing to rehearse their 
numbers with me.” 

Madeleine Cerf,the New York soprano, who formerly 
studied with Madame von Doenhoff, has returned from a 
year in Paris, where she studied with one of the authori- 
ties connected with the Opera Comique. Miss Cerf is 
again studying with Madame von Doenhoff, whose meth- 
od of voice placing the singer holds to be irreproachable. 
Madame von Doenhoff teaches young women in society 
as well as professionals. Her studio is very conveniently 
located at the corner of Madison avenue and Eighty- 
seventh street. 





S. Wesley Sears and His Choir. 


A glance at the service lists of St. James’ Church, Phila- 
delphia (S. Wesley Sears, organist and choirmaster), 
shows what a large amount of music is being sung by the 
choir of that church, and makes one wonder how so much 
can be accomplished by a choir composed exclusively of 
boys and men. 

Upon three consecutive Sundays there have been given, 
in addition to the customary musical services of the morn- 
ing, a lecture with illustrations sung by the choir, a por- 
tion of Brahms’ “German Requiem” and Bach's great Ad- 
vent cantata, “Sleepers, Awake.” Upon all these occasions 
the choir has sung with a precision of attack, an intelli- 
gence and fineness of shading, and a fulness and beauty of 
tone which show how skillful has been their training. 

Especially in Bach's “Sleepers, Awake” was the great flex - 
ibility of this body of singers manifest, the opening chorus 
being sung in a spirited manner, and the closing choral 
being given with a grandeur that was truly thrilling, and 
which sent the large congregation away with the feeling 
that perhaps music alone may convey as deep a message 
as any spoken word. 

The setvices were played by S. Wesley Sears, whose 
accompaniments, as has before been stated in these col- 
umns, are models of taste and discretion. 





YSAYE’S CONCERTO RECITAL. 


For thirty years or more the name of Eugen Ysaye 
has been before the violin world. The violinist who bears 
that now famous name has passed through all the stages 
incidental to an artist. He was a brilliant virtuoso, daz- 
zling the public with his technic and impetuosity. A little 
later came the more mature period of riper experience 
and broader judgment, when he played with the fire and 
audacity of youth, though regulated by a master mind 

Ysaye’s position in the violin world is no longer that 
of the powerful pleader and convincing legal orator be- 
fore the jury, but rather that of a supreme judge before 
whom all others, no matter how wonderful and great, 
must take a lower official rank. He decides. His utter- 
ances are ex cathedra. This tour of America is of as 
much importance ‘to the world of music as the late Sir 
Henry Irving’s visit was to the theatrical world. A 
standard has been set by which other performers, no 
matter how great their gifts or striking their personali- 
ties, may be will be measured. 


On Tuesday afternoon, December 10, the renowned 


Belgian violinist gave a recital in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, accompanied by the orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society, of New York, directed by the regular conductor. 
Apart from the musical delight and educational value 
of hearing Eugen Ysaye interpret the numbers set down 
on the program, the works themselves were unusually 
interesting by reason of the juxtaposition of three distinct 
styles representing, roughly speaking, three different cen- 
turies of violin composition: 


COIONIE ook vwadaw as ns th de Ded Wie eee MOVES ont Chteanaendsskien Vivaldi 
COMICON cicdian bn chine’ ocak basen s¥eks kee davrebnashs sods Beethoven 
Scotch Fantasie ..... K6ntoncud Rue eduka ba skietbbh kena Max Bruch 


No doubt Vivaldi’s formal and academic G minor con- 
certo was once a modern masterpiece. Its vitality re- 
mains, for that was a quality the old masters had in 
abundance. But the phrases and figures are tame and 
wearisome today. An ear accustomed to Wagnerian 
harmonies can find no satisfaction in those monotonous 
reiterations of tonic and dominant chords, sequences, sus- 
pensions and contrapuntal basses. Violinists are impelled 
to resuscitate those dead concertos because the violin 
repertory is not extensive in modern works of merit, prop- 
erly written for the instrument. All that Vivaldi had 
put into his antiquated score was brought out by Ysaye 
in a manner of which Vivaldi never dreamed, for violin- 
ists have instruments remodeled with lengthened necks 
and have bows that were unknown before the time of 
Tourte. Nor was the technical equipment of any violinist 
of the eighteenth century in any way comparable to the 
skill and art of the modern virtuoso. But all the inter- 
pretative ability of Ysaye could not enrich Vivaldi’s har- 
monic poverty—for poverty it seems to modern ears. 

The pageantry of those three concertos with their con- 
trasted styles recalled the Hudson-Fulton celebration of 
a few seasons ago. The “quaint and curious” sailing ship 
of Master Hendrik Hudson, curved like the crescented 
half-moon, was followed up the river by the grim and 
stately battleships. In the man-of-wars’ wake came the 
magnificent river boats, “youth on the prow and pleasure 
at the helm.” 

It was indeed a festival of sound and an imposing 
spectacle to the lover of violin literature. Needless to say 
the concert room contained an unusual number of violin- 
ists, violin teachers and students. To such an audience 
a recital of this nature cannot but prove of value from 
the educational point of view, quite apart from what- 
ever musical pleasure there was to be derived from the 
playing of a mature artist of the rank of Eugen Ysaye. 
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Edwin Arthur Kraft’s Organ Recitals. 


Edwin Arthur Kraft, the prominent organist of Cleve- 
land, O., is having a number of recital engagements this 
season, and has already booked the following dates in 
February, 1913: 

February 17—Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York. 

February t9—Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

February 21—The Shriner’s Temple, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

February 24, Harvard University (under the auspices of the New 
England Chapter, A, G. O.). 

February 25—Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. 

The following Buffalo and Wheeling press opinions on 
Mr. Kraft’s recent organ recitals in those cities are of 
interest : 

The second of the season’s free organ recitals drew a large audi- 
ence at Convention Hall yesterday afternoon and Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, Fellow of the American Guild of Organists, and organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, gave one of the most 


enjoyable recitals heard here in many seasons. 

Mr. Kraft is a musician of culture, breadth of musicianship and 
native genius, all being disclosed in his fine program which opened 
with Matthews’ “Song of Triumph,” which was a memorable per 
formance. “Autumn,” by Johnston, was a charming number and 
“Midsummer Caprice,” by the same composer, and dedicated to 


Mr. Kraft, was played with graceful and delicate beauty. A 
fantasie on “Lead, Kindly Light,” by George H. Fairclough, was 
another impressive number “Fantasie Symphonique,” by Cole, 


was played with magnificent tona) effects, and a “Romanza and 
Intermezzo,” by Mabel McDuffee, dedicated to Mr. Kraft, won 
commendation, offering as it did a variety of color and some ex- 
quisite effects. The balance of the program was equally artistic, 
disclosing Mr. Kraft’s command of the organ in all its phases, to 
which splendid pedal work, a fine sense of music value and a 


poetic temperament enhanced every one of his numbers. He 
closed the recital with the “Ride of the Valkyries,” which he played 
with superb tome and dramatic fore Buffalo Courier, November 
25, 1912. 


The organ concert given at St. John’s Church on Tuesday even 
ing is conceded by all those present to have been a musical treat 
of surpassing excellence. An enormous audience, containing many 
of Wheeling’s best musicians and critics, fully taxed the capacity 
of the auditorium, and by its enraptured attention throughout the 
splendid program gave silent tribute to the capable management of 
Edward Blumenberg, in whose hands lay the arrangements of the 
concert. 

Prof. Edwin Arthur Kraft, of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, played 
a@ program of solo organ numbers, the like of which, for beauty 
and variety, has seldom been heard in Wheeling 

From the opening number, “Song of Triumph,” by Matthews, to 
the last tempestuous “Ride of the Valkyries,” by Wagner, Mr 
Kraft displayed a remarkable versatility in organ technic. His 
numbers were carefully chosen, so as to bring out in almost end- 
less and contrasting variety the tonal resources of the magnificent 
St. John organ. 

The playing of Mr. Kraft throughout was exact and clear cut, 
deliciously dainty, as well as broad and powerful. His unfailing 
technic was greatly enhanced by his clever and well balanced reg- 
istration. The organ numbers were inspersed with a series of other 
instrumental and vocal selections.—The Wheeling (W. Va.) Register, 
December 1, 1912 (Advertisement.) 





Sarto Sings at “Old First” Church. 


Andrea Sarto, the well known baritone, sang Sunday 
evening, December 1, at the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Church, New York, where Dr. William C. Carl is organist 
and choir director. 

The fact that Mr. Sarto gave great pleasure on that oc 
casion is amply proven by the following tribute from Dr 
Carl: 

THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO! 
Copyright 
Wiittam C. Carat, Director 

44 WEST 12TH STREET 

NEw YORK 
December 4, 19! 
Andrea Sart: 
$67 Central Park West, New York City 


My Desa Me. Sarto: Inclosed I am sending check for your sing 
ing last Sunday evening. I cannot express to you what a delight 
it was to have you here again. Everyone was more than pleased 
hear you and I am so glad that you were able to come 1 of 
wish that it uld be oftener You were in great form and ever 
thing went splendidly Cordially yours 


(Signed) Wirtram C. Car 








Beethoven. 

How strange our moods. Here in the house my brain 

Was stupid as my colleagues’. But out there— 

O, the green woodland! H’m, I wonder where 
My music-paper is? Mislaid again 
Let’s see my notebook. This must not remain. 

No; this phrase must labor with more care 

It won't do yet—nor yet—nor yet—so; fair 
Ah, Beauty, thou art born of toil and pain. 
And now this pastoral movement I will play. 

What ails my instrument? How can this be? 
Its tone has been decreasing. But today? 

I strike until it trembles like a leaf, 

And yet I nothing hear. What? I am deaf? 
My God! My God What hast Thou done to me? 

—RALPH JOHNSON 

At La Chauds de Fonds and Neufchatel a series of 
monthly subscription concerts have been arranged with the 
co-operation of the Lausanne Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Carl Ehrenberg, and several well known artists 
have been engaged as soloists. The programs are inter- 
esting and will comprise the best liked classics as well as 
the works of modern composers 











































































Unlike most singers 
of our time, alike 
in opera-house and 
concert room, 
Madame Rider- 
Kelsey can sustain 
the long melodic 
line, is capable of 
the large sweep of 
song. She weaves 
that line out of 
phrases in which 
she very adroitly 
makes text and 
music one. * * 
Mme. Rider-Kel- 
sey is mistress of 
the larger things of 
the art of song; she 
is expert in its 
minutiae. She has 
adjusted the two 
skilfully and she 
has ripened a 
natural voice of 
beautiful quality. 
The sum of these 
things is beautiful 
Singing that gives 
warm and unusual 
pleasure. 


—H.T. Parker, in 
the Boston Tran- 
script. 
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MADAME RIDER-KELSEY 


For Terms and Dates, Address 
BRACEY BEAUMONT, 603 West 138th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 


SGIAPIRO} 


Managoment: MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall Tet., 5852 Metrose 


BYFORD RYAN 


ree Yeers Leading Tenor, Opera Comique, Berlin 
Vocal Studio: 28 West 63rd Street New York 


cau GRANVILLE 


Management, Walter R. Anderson 
171 W. 67th St.. New York "Phone 268 Columbus 


R Formerly Con- 
a ductor M-tropoll- 
U tan Opera, New 
- York, and having 
> 


c coached the major- 
© itty of Great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO - ~- 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, W. ¥. 


ist’ WEBER 


VIOLINIST 
Season 1912-13 Now Booking. MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Metropolitan Opera House Bullding 
1425 Broadwey ~ - ~ New York City 


DAERNSTEIN- REGHEAD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 8Oth Street 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler 
in Philadetphia Tuesdays and Pridays 


NORMAN WILK 


ENGLISH PIANIST 
Will Make a Short Tour in America This Season 
1912-1913 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway New York 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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ALBERT 


SPALDING 


European Tour Season 1912-13 


Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louls le Grand Paris 











ELENA 


GERHARDT 


Germany's Great Lieder Singer 


ERICH WOLF at the Piano 


in America Jan., Feb., March, April, 1913 





ement: 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, New York 


(By special arrangement with DANIEL MAYER, of London 
England) r 


THE STEINWAY PIANO 
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New York’s upper Hibernian element will have its yearly 
feast of music at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, Janu- 
ary 5, when John McCormack gives his annual recital in 
that auditorium. The program for this evening will in- 
clude songs and arias with which the Irish tenor has be- 
come identified. This silver voiced artist has been in 
demand. During the past few weeks he has appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic Society at Carnegie 
Hall; at one of the Bagby morning musicales at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria and tonight (Wednesday) he sings at the 
first concert of the season by the Mozart Society of New 
York in the large ballroom of the Hotel Astor. Ysaye 
is the other soloist. McCormack sings the “Che gelida 
manina,” from “Boheme,” some Irish songs and the inci- 
dental solo to Louis Victor Saar’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” with the chorus of women’s voices 
under Arthur Claassen’s direction. McCormack has been 
touring the West with Charlotte Maconda, soprano. 

meme, 

Ludwig Hess, the Munich tenor, who likes New York 
so well that he has cast his lot among us, sang Thursday 





JOHN MeCORMACK 


evening of last week in New Haven under the auspices 
of Yale University. Carl Bruchhausen, also of New York, 
was the assisting pianist Mr. Hess’ songs and arias, 
which follow, were worthy of his intellectual audience: 
“Alma soave é cara,” Donizetti; “Am Meer,” Schubert; 
Schumann; “The Two Grena- 
diers,” Schumann; “A_ Spirit Flower,” Campbell-Tip 
ton; “The Last Dance,” Harriet Ware; “My Native 
Land,” Hugo Kaun; “My Pretty Jane,’ Henry Bishop; 
“Cato’s Advice,” Bruno Huhn; “Enfant si j’etais roi,” 
Liszt; “Vermeil d'Amour,” Liszt, and “Oh, quand je dors,” 
Liszt; “How True the Love,” Ludwig Hess; “By Melody 
from Higher Spheres,” Hess, and “To One Who Drinks,” 
Hess. The Hess songs on this list are to settings by the 
Persian poet, Hafiz. Mr. Hess and the Hess Ensemble 
(sixteen solo singers) will give a concert at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on the evening of January 16 
nue 

Anna Case, the young American soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is rapidly taking her place with 
the most popular singers of the day. She sang last month 
with the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, and 
more recently with the Hartford (Conn.) Choral Club 
Tomorrow evening Miss Case sings the role of the Happy 
Spirit in “Orfeo” at the Metropolitan Opera House, a 
part formerly allotted to Alma Gluck. Miss Case has 
become a favorite of polite society, too. She is to sing at 
the second Bramhall musicale at the Ritz-Carlton, Tues- 
day afternoon, January 7. This youthful singer has been 
much praised for her interpretations of the classical songs 


and arias nee 

Edmond Clement, the French tenor, of the Boston Opera 
Company, inherited his voice and musical gifts from his 
father, who lives in Paris and is in good health at the age 
of seventy-seven. The Philadelphia Inquirer, of Novem- 


“Du bist wie eine Blume,” 


. Choral 








ber 18, published quite an unusual story of the two Cle- 
ments, and because of the touching theme it is reproduced 
here: 

In the Church of St. Pierre de Chaillot, in Paris, two men, one 
young, the other old, lifted their voices in an anthem of rejoicing. 
The time was carly summer, and the edifice was crowded with 
Parisians and foreigners, who mutely responded to the magical 
appeal of tenor and baritone blended in the strains of “The Cru- 
cifix.” But there were hardly any in the assemblage who realized 
the full import of the occasion. 

Edmond Clement, the noted French singer, erect, virile and 
silver voiced, was one of the figures, Beside him stood the other, 
a man of seventy-seven years, but whose full tones rang out with a 
no less firm assurance. Father and son, together they poured out 
their rich natural gifts in profusion as a thank offering, for had 
not the child of the younger man been spared them after both 
feared he would be taken away? 

They had been suffused in dread lest the boy succumb to an 
operation for appendicitis. But he had been restored to health, 
and the two choristers could find no better way of rejoicing than 
in “the language of the angels,” so normal a method of expression 
to both, 

“My father,” said M. Clement last evening, while relating the 
eccurrence, “had always been an impassioned and gifted singer. 
But family reasons prevented him from ever attaining the fame 
he thirsted for on the operatic stage. To see the success thar 
might have crowned his own personality bestowed on me was not 
a disappointment, but a sort of realization to him. And when we 
both gave what talents we possessed in that duet, it was certainly 
one of the most ecstatic moments of our lives.” 

In his interview with the Philadelphia reporter Clement 
stated that Don Jose in “Carmen” was his favorite role. 
The tenor visited the Quaker City last month to sing 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company in several 
performances. 

nne 

Enrico Caruso, Salvatore Giodano and Dr. Luigi Ro- 
versi formed a rather striking trio as they promenaded 
Fifth avenue the other day. Giodano, a young tenor, is 
a protege of the famous Metropolitan artist, and Dr. 
Roversi, editor of La Follia, of New York, has a fatherly 
eye on both singers. The three are frequently together. 
Giodano sang at the last Maine Music Festival and at the 
first musicale of the Rubinstein Club last month. 

nanre 

Most enthusiastic reports continue tocome from Mexico 
concerning the triumphs of Bonci in opera at the Teatro 
Arbeu. The famous exponent first went to Mexico to 
fill a limited engagement of ten performances, but he 
was immediately re-engaged for two months, and every 
Bonci performance so far has been to sold-out houses at 
the highest prices ever paid to hear a singer in that 
country. 2 RR 

The secret is nearly out: “Madame,” the “Masked So 
prano,” is a pupil of Madame Valeri, of New York. This 
is perhaps the first time in the history of singing that a 
singer has been engaged to sing at very large fees whil+ 
keeping her personality “incog.”’ The man or woman who 
planned this method for winning fame is close to being 
a genius. ‘“Madame” is receiving one of the largest sala- 
ries paid to any artist in high class vaudeville. 

Rae 

The friends of Mrs. Noble McConnell, the founder 
and president of the Mozart Society, of New York, have 
sent many beautiful flowers to the McConnell residence, 
West End avenue, as tributes of gratitude over the re 
covery of Mr. McConnell, who had been seriously ill but 
now has fully recovered his health. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Connell will receive in their box tonight at the Mozart 
Society concert. When Mrs. McConnell organized the 
Mozart Society three years ago (this is the fourth season) 
she must have been under the sway of some rarified influ- 
ences, otherwise she would not have chosen Mozart as the 
name for the new musical club. From the first the club 
was successful. The Mozart Choral consists of 135 
women’s voices, all of them young and most of them 
beautifully cultivated. At each of the concerts the musi- 
cal director of the club, Arthur Claassen, aims to have 
some of the compositions written by its patron saint. To- 
night Ysaye will play the Mozart concerto in G major 
and the club is to sing Claassen’s arrangement of Mozart's 
“Cradle Song,” among other attractive numbers 

nae 

Mabel Beddoe, the English contralto, and 
fault, the French Canadian tenor, sing tomorrow 
(Thursday) morning at the musicale of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria. The musi- 
cales of this society are conducted in a most dignified 
manner. Mrs. Rastus Seneca Ransom is president of. the 
board of directors, and Mrs. Frederick Atherton Duneka 
is chairman of the music committee 

nar 

Ralph Lyman Baliwin, musical director of the Hartford 
Society, recently conducted Maunder’s cantata, 
“Bethlehem,” at the Fourth Congregational Church in 
Hartford. The soloists of the service were Mary Billings 


Paul Du- 
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Green, soprano; C. E. Prior, Jr., tenor; Benjamin Budge, 
baritone, and Solon E. Davis, basso 
Rn Rne 

Over 2,000 persons at the Murat Theater in Indian- 
apolis recently witnessed the honors paid to Sara Walker 
Cahier (Madame Charles Cahier). Madame Cahier Ps 
officially presented with a wreath by Charles Williams 
in the name of the Matinee Musicale of the city, who 
welcomed the singer back to her home after her tri- 
umphs in Europe. The contralto was publicly thanked 
“because through her talents and perseverance she had 
reached a place in the front ranks of great artists and 
thus had carried the name of Indianapolis into many for- 
eign lands.” Madame Cahier responded gracefully, say- 
ing that “she had often been inspired by the love and 
interest of the ‘home folks’ and she was glad to think 
their interest had not been misplaced.’ After the speeches 
Madame Cahier sang Clarence Forsyth’s setting to James 
Whitcomb Riley’s verse, “There, Little Girl, Don't Cry,” 
and this further injection of Hoosier “atmosphere” into 
the event created unbounded enthusiasm. The singer and 
the poet, Riley, were deluged with flowers Che re 
cital itself has been mentioned in THe Musicat Cov 
RiExR, but there was hardly space enough to _ repub- 





ill that the newspapers in Indianapolis stat 
about Madame Cahier’s singing. [he consensus of opin 
ion was that “her voice had gained greatly in power 
without losing its naturally beautiful quality and that her 
schooling had reached the point where her great art 
seemed the purest simplicity.” 
nae 

Number seven is supposed to have a magical influence 
upon the careers of singers, but how about number five 
there are, for instance Amato, Grisi, Patti, Melba, 
Eames, Calvé, Bonci, Gluck, Homer, Lucca, Ruffo, etc 
When we enter the realm of the Christian names, we find 
the magical five quite as potent, for there‘are Lill (Leh 
mann), Luisa (Tetrazzini), Helen (Melba), Henry (Ca 
ruso), if we follow the English spelling; Milka (Ter- 
nina), Marie (Rappold), Clara (Louise Kellogg), Annie 
(Louise Cary); Emma Nevada's family name was Wix 
on—five letters EMMA L. [TRAPPER 





Sembrich's Triumph in Boston. 

Last Sunday afternoon, at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mass., Marcella Sembrich appeared in a song recital, the 
large auditorium being taxed to its utmost capacity with 
an audience that showered salvos of applause upon the 
diva throughout her program. 

Appended are notices culled from several Boston papers 


concerning the Sembrich recital in question: 

Once more Marcella Sembrich came to Boston yesterday after 
noon in a song recital. Symphony Hal! was literally sold out, 
every seat was taken and all the people who were permitted stood 
in the side aisles. 

There is no question as to Madame Sembrich’s standing as a 
singer of lieder, that form of art in which the personality of the 
singer so nicely balances the purity, production and placing of the 
voice in forming the general impression upon the audience 


Boston Globe, December 9, 1912. 


The seating capacity of the hall was not only taxed, but the 
stage as well In the side aisles they stood three deep. And 
his despite the strong counter attraction at the opera house. The 
vast audience greeted Madame Sembrich upon her first appearance 
m the stage and the enthusiasm grew as the recital progressed 
It was a significant and glowing tribute to her consummate artistry. 
For the most part the songs were familiar, but none the less 
enjoyable on that account Sung as Madame Sembrich alone can 
sing them new beauties in them were revealed 

“mid the maze of conjecture, doubt and empiricism that besets 
the path of the vocal student, the voice and artistry of Madame 
Sembrich stand as a monument to correct singing The remarkable 
preservation of her voice proves the efficacy of her method of pro 


’ 

luction In fact she represents the highest and best in the art of 
nging.—Boston Daily Transcript, December 9, 1912 

Marcella Sembrich gave a song recital in Symphony Hall yester 
day afternoon before an audience which completely filled the vast 
uditorium, as well as all the room on the stage being taken and 
1 the standing room occupied Madame Sembrich was in good 
voice and genial humor She sang several extra numbers and 
repeated some that the audience especially liked Her charm of 
of her art made the afternoon seem 





personality and the spontane 
more like an informal gathering of friends than a formal recital 


, 


toston Herald, December 9, 10 





There have been ry few singers in recent generations who com 
bined so admirably all the attributes of a great singer as did 
Marcella Sembrix yesterday afternox n Symphony Hall Mad 





me Sembrich is fa generation disappearing and she was 


roughly versed in the laws of song, thoroughly educated as a 


nger and a student of severa teratures before she undertook to 
ppear in public For this respect for her art and her audiences 
the public was not slow to render her thanks and homage 

Hes audience yesterday afternoon was an unusual one It in 


cluded many of the faithfal following who have gathered so often 
hear this singer, but the majority was represented by a number 
of young people, mostly ladies, who appeared to be taking the 
greatest pleasure in an unaccustomed entertainment To all the 
pleasure gave pleasure and to all she was bowing her thanks 
Roston Post, December 9, 1912 (Advertisement) 


Sascha Culbertson's Brilliant Recitals. 

The following European newspaper criticisms tell their 
own interesting narrative concerning the recent triumphs 
of the gifted violinist, Sascha Culbertson: 

Sascha Culbertson is a violin virtuoso, full of temperament and 
real mvusical feeling. It was a great pleasure to listen to the young 


artist at the concert he gave on October : in our local Palm Garden. 
He and his violin are one: he makes his instrument speak and the 
meaning is clear to his hearers; moreover, he has a great deal to 
say. He plays with much more feeling than he used to and has 
made enormous progress since his last visit to Dresden. At that 
time Culbertson already stood on a high plane technically—now he 
has musicianly feeling and a glowing temperament He has the 
power to carry his audience away by his passionate playing and his 
performance was delightful throughout Lokal Anzeiger, Dresden, 
October 9, 1912 
® —— 

Sascha Culbertson gave a concert last Tuesday in the Palm Garden, 

which proved to be the event of the seasor The artist gave every 


evidence of his great talent by his masterly execution of Grieg’s ¢ 











minor sonata; his tone was rich and his mance brilliant 
throughout. His performance of the Vieuxt certo was de 
lightful, and the manner in which he playe haconne and 
Sarasate’s ““Romanza Andaluza” convinced his audience that he was 
a thorough master of his chosen instrument He was enthusiastically 
pplauded and was obliged to give a numbe f encores to satisfy 
the admirers who crowded 1 the platforr Dresdner Rut 
schau, October s, 1912 

Sascha Culbertson is an wh els Hie is 
emarkably gifted violinist, full of temperan t il musicianly fee 
ng Dresdner Anzeiger, October 3, 1012 

Sascha Culbertson is a violin virtuos wh ys wit perfect 
technic, great beauty of tone and much expression lo these essen 





al qualities, he adds temperament and musicianly feeling 





He played Bach's chaconne, Sarasate’s “Romanza Andaluse” and 





Paganini’s variations on God Save the King with the difficult 
flageolet combinations in a manner showing that ¢ was a perfect 
master of his instrument His hearers showed the appreciatio 
by recalling him repeatedly, a: he had to give several encores 
Neueste Nachrichten, Dresden, October 4 ) 

Sascha Culbertsor the viol virtuoso, made his reappearance 
yesterday. The concert was well attended and his performance was 
greatly appreciated He is gifted with musical feeling and plays 
with a beautiful tone and great technic. He played with much effect 
( sonata, a concerto by Vieu ips a Sarasate’s Roma : 
Andaluza.’ He was warmly applaud and res with severa 
neores Elbtal Abendpost, Dresden, October 4 1 


Sascha Culbertson, a remarkably gifted violinist, appeared yester 
lay in the Frankfurter Loge He is a true musician, and his per 
formance of Vieuxtemps’ concerto, with the difficult staccato passages 
und double notes, was masterly rhe technica! intricacies seemed 
hild’s play to him, and he displayed great beauty of tone and n 
temperament Frankfurtes Zeitung October 4, 191 

Sascha Culbertson is a first class artist who has mastered all th 
technical intricacies of the violin, and plays with great assurance 


ind beauty of tone His rendition of Vieuxtemps’ concerto was 





SASCHA CULBERTSON 


verfect and full of temperament He also gave the Grieg sonata 
which he played from memory, a very interesting interpretatior 
nst und Wissenschaft, October 24, 1912 Advertisement 


Germaine Schnitzer's Tour. 

Germaine Schnitzer, the Austrian pianist, returns for 
her third American tour early in January, and will give 
her first recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Thursday 
ifternoon, January 9. She leaves immediately thereafter 
for the West, filling engagements with all of the principal 
symphony orchestras and appearing before many clubs, 


schools and colleges 
Christine Miller to Sing on Pacific Coast. 


Christine Miller, the Pittsburgh contralto, will be heard 
the Pacific Coast for the first time next season 





Kayser’s new opera, “Theodor Kérner,” was produced 
successfully at Disseldorf 























LEON RAINS ON HIS WAY TO AMERICA 


Farewell Recitals in Europe. 
Unprecedented Chain of Triumphs. 
At London the Press Were Enthused. 
A Few Excerpts Follow : 






Leon Rains is one of the select iber of artists who, by 
virtue of their thoroughness and completeners in the difficult 
art of singing, have attained to the highest place Mr. Raine 












has a bass-baritone voice of perfec nee, a compass ot 
two octaves, remarkable elasticity every 
note musical whatever its intensity, and has anf 
enviable style, diction and technic hstei Ha 
last night Mr sang three groupes French 
German and an € { part ts im 
trinsic worth, it would be ficult t pecify as pleasing 
than another London Morning Post 

Not oftes as the present generat hea a finer bass 
voice thar f Protessor Rains Its v ' $s tremendous 
and its q ty singularly r and resonant He uses it, too, 





» skillful artist London Daily Graphi 


























The strong « were heard 
t nuch s wntage is Bechstein 
Hall last night Mr asing 
beautifully and diss sive tim 
bres His voice, it j npass 
two octaves and a hi the ‘owe 
) flat easily at the and there 
was ttle se € t baritone 
} m the r atter song 
was especially we Schubert 
group, such as “Eife kne Blume,’ 
while the spirit f Londor 
Pall Mall Gazette 

There are few bass singers wi yualify s rity of tone 
by subtiety of method so success y as Prot. Leon Rains 

] le f 1 essing | hearers y en power 

he y« fers ew i " ught 
to build € na! 
atior l | be 

*rof. Leon Rais . ger I ' ‘ t 
jess increased the numb f hng : r 
recital at Bechstein Ha n Tuesda The marka i 
juality of his bass-baritone voice, tl at n his 
ielivery, and is harms f t : were @ neta 
source of ef yment, ar mace preta id 
and impressive Lond Ref 

Leon Rains, the Ame barit and t singe f 
King f Saxony, mack reappe mce at Rechstein Hall 
last night His progra fed Ge gs | rauss 
and Hugo Wolf, ar f ee ne f ‘ ert ng 
cycle, “Schéne Mialleris M Rair wh has a fine. « 
norous baritone, sings with great telligence London Daily 
Express. 

Prof. Leon Rains, a member of tt Dresder pera and 
co singer to the K r f Sax “ made a successful 
appearance here last yea gave a ul recital Bechstein 
Hat on Tuesday and exhibited the ghest power of the 
lieder singer London Da News 

In Prof. Leon Rains, London ert goers became ac 
quainted with a base v ¢ of kable power and intensity 
f © was * rence f el ; F euerreite 

na ballad f ense iggestivenecss F ot 
Strauss examples including “I Spitboot” and “‘Ruhe meine 
Seele” were finely giver London andard 
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“The Masked Soprano’s” Puzzle. 

two weeks a “masked soprano” has appeared at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater, New York, singing to audiences 
that packed the house to its doors. Her success was really 
great, and all critics—as it appears from the subjoined 
united in praising the exceedingly beau 
tiful voice and impressively correct tone production of the 


In publishing this picture Tue Musicar Courter is in a 
a clue to the discovery of the identity of 
efforts made to persuade Madame 
1e picture refers) to disclose her name 
nsuccessful. Madame Valeri insists that she does 
Therefore Madame——? still remains 
the New York Journal remarks 
no question.” 
It is sufficient to add that Madame ——? is the posses 


of a youthful voice, perfectly even in its unusual 

















THE “MASKED SOPRANO.” 


range, and that her security in attack and her skillful in 
lulgence in mezza-voce effects are evidences of a thorough 
training in voice production according to the rules of the 
method. 


ss comments follow: 


sang the “Caro nome,” from “Rigoletto,” a ber 
t jodard, and an Irish ballad She has a very pretty 
v . ving no traces of wear, and she took her high notes 
eas und they floated with pleasing effect All told she is a 
good singer with a good voice.—New York Herald 
proved to have an unusual sympathetic voice and 
the “Jocely: lullaby and the favorite old ballad 
I He Calling Me.” She sang with rare sweetness of tone 
New York Tribune 
—— 
Her e is uncommonly musical and shows much training, a 
e and technic far above that usually heard in vaudeville.—New 
| rk t 
° { 1 to be a clever singer and made a decided im 


sion.—New York American 


There re birdlike qualities in her top notes.—New York Press 
\\ ady is her delivery of “Caro nome” disclosed a 
{ e and a brilliant Italian method.—New York 
c i ng, inducing much applause and many 
n the grand opera manner.—New York 

»M 

R 
{ P st remains a question, but her voice is no 
k fF ' Tournal 


j 


Albert Huberty, First Basso of Montreal Opera. 


cclaim of press and public making a popular 
\lbert Huberty has justly earned the reward 
and vocal ability of supreme or- 
id season, with the Montreal 
fame has become widespread 
he f W press comments, therefore, need no fur 
er explanation 


Hubert , ; ul, almost ideal in the role 
- - i his sce n the t t with Louise was one full 
P f a marked degree.—The 
November 


Gazette 
One other outstanding fe f last night's performance was the 
magnificent interpretation of Father given by Albert Huberty 
Huberty’s dominating personality, his deep, sonorous voice, and 
} histrionre e@ifts have alroady made him a favorite with Montreal 
Last night as the rough and simple minded artisan, the big, 


rly head of the family and the tender hearted father, he triumphed 





no less than did Madame Edvina as Louise.—Daily Witness, No- 
vember 6, 1912. 





It is unnecessary to review the work of M. Huberty as the 
Father at any length. It remains a great interpretation of a finely 
conceived character, worked out with sincerity and unfailing ar- 
tistry, always sustained at a high vocal and histrionic level, always 
intensely human in its appeal, M. Huberty has achieved nothing 
finer than his work in this role.—Daily Star, November 6, 1912. 





Mr. Huberty, as Colline, was quite up to the standard of what 
one has learned to expect from this excellent artist and his song 
bidding farewell to the coat was full of fine feeling and pathos.— 
The Gazette, November 7, 1912. 





Fortunately the Colline of Huberty and the Chouinard of Cervi 
have lost none of their powerful appeal. Both remain finely con- 
ceived and executed vignettes; and this went a long way to buoy up 
the performance The splendid bass of Huberty saved the finale 
of the second act.—Daily Star, November 7, 1912. 


Huberty was the ideal father in “Louise.” He played and sang 
the part like a great artist and brought tears to many eyes in the 
audience.—La Patrie, November 6, 1912. 





Huberty, as Coline, was, as always, a faultless artist. His splen 
did voice was greatly admired, and his song bidding farewell to the 
coat was full of emotional appeal.—La Presse, November 7, 1912. 
—— 
Huberty, as Mephisto, hardly needs comment, as Montrealers 
know by this time the worth of this excellent artist. He is always 
a delight and sings with such sure delivery that his portrayal is 


most convincing.—The Gazette, November 9, 1912 





It need hardly be said that Huberty made a popular Mephisto. 
This great rollicking personality, with tremendous voice of such 

















ALBERT HUBERTY. 


bell-like quality, would be popular in any part. Needless to say, 
is delivery of the songs falling to the part were a pure delight.— 
Daily Witness, November 9, 1912. 


M. Huberty’s Mephisto is too well known here to call for com- 
ment, but his singing of the “Invocation” was a delight to hear. 
In the soundness of its drama his Mephisto can never fail to 
please.— Daily Star, November 9, 1912. 

M. Huberty’s superb Mephisto is too familiar to call for com 


ment.—Daily Herald, November 9, 1912. 





M. Huberty, as the Balafre, achieved one of the completest suc- 
cesses of his Montreal career.—Daily Herald, November 25, ro12. 





Huberty, in better voice than ever, played excellently La Balafre 
n “La Vivandiére.” After giving us a great interpretation of the 
tragic father in “Louise,” he showed his versatility in his fine 
conception of the Republican veteran, full of life, humor and en- 


thusiasm.—La Patrie, November 25, 1912, 


He was superb in 
The comedian was as excellent as the 
La Presse, November as, 1912. 


Huberty surprised his audience pleasantly 
the part of a baritone 
singer. 


M. Huberty, as La Ralafre, made the most of his role, being 
equally successful in the comedy in this part.—The Gazette, No- 
vember 25, 1912, 

Mr. Huberty, as might have been expected, gave a very fine 
performance of a battle scarred veteran He was in excellent 
voice and revealed abilities as a comedian which were received with 
delight by the audience.—Daily Star, November 25, 1912. 


Huberty sang the part of the Prior. He was in splendid voice, 
full of dignity, and proved that he is an extraordinary artist.—Le 
Devoir, November 29, r9ra. ( Advertisement.) 





Edwards’ “Mermaid” Sung in Mt. Vernon. 


Tuesday, December 10, the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) 
Musical Society, under the direction of Walter H. Robin- 
son, gave a creditable performance of the late Julian Ed- 
wards’ cantata, “The Mermaid,” which is the more praise- 


worthy, as this remarkably beautiful work makes many de- 
mands on the powers of conductor, singers and orchestra 
alike. 

It was evidently a work of love with the members of the 
chorus, many of whom were personally acquainted with the 
composer and had taken part in the performance of his 
“Lazarus” when it was given under his direction at one 
of the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday concerts. 

Marie Stoddard, who sang the part of the Mermaid, has 
a beautiful voice and sang earnestly and agreeably, al- 
though she did not fully depict the seductive charm of the 
music falling to her share. Charles W. Harrison sang the 
part of the Youth well, and his excellent tenor voice was 
quite equal to the dramatic exigencies of the part. 

The chorus, which contained some good soprano voices 
of an unusually pleasant quality of tone, some full, rich, 
contralto, some good ringing tenor and some sonorous 
bass voices, was fairly well balanced. 

The beneficial influence of the new movement for the 
equality of the sexes was never more clearly demonstrated 
before. For once the men were as prominent on the plat- 
form as the women, and the wisdom of the innovation was 
strikingly apparent. 

Frederic G. Shattuck, at the piano, aided efficiently by 
his skillful accompaniment. 

A second performance of this work is already an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Julian Edwards, the widow of the composer, at- 
tended the performance and expressed herself as being 
well pleased with the rendition of her late husband’s work. 





Marie Kaiser's Engagements. 


Marie Kaiser, the soprano, has filled these engagements, 
with complete satisfaction, thus far in December: Ap- 
peared in concert at Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, De- 
cember 1; at Albany, N. Y., with Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
December 5; with Saengerbund, at Washington, D. C., 
December 8; at Princeton University, December 9; with 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Glee Club, in New 
York City, December 13. 

Some press notices follow: 


Miss Kaiser has a beautiful rich and pure soprano voice, an 
organ of flutelike sweetness and yet a possessor of dramatic in- 

















MARIE KAISER. 


tensity. She has fine mastery of coloratura and her trill was the 
most liquid tone that we have heard in many a day. Her work 
was delightful and was the crowning event of a fine concert.— 
Albany Argus, December 6, 1912. 


Miss Kaiser was happily selected as soloist, for she gave at the 
outset a demonstration of her ability, which commanded the instant 
respect and admiration of her listeners.—Knickerbocker Press, De- 
cember 6, 1912, 


Miss Kaiser sang with great dramatic ability and her selection 
from “Madama Butterfly” was as fine an interpretation as could 
be desired of that great aria.—Albany Times, December 6 1912. 


Marie Kaiser has a clear voice of wide range and much beauty. 
Had to respond with encores.—Washington Herald, December % 
1912. 


Marie Kaiser was soloist with the Saengerbund and gave an ex- 
cellent account of herself. Each number was received with much 
applause.—Washington Times, December 9, 1912. 

Miss Kaiser is under the management of Walter An- 
derson, New York. (Advertisement.) 





At the Brussels Monnaie, Humperdinck’s “Enfants de 
Roi” (“Kénigskinder”) was given for the first time with 
moderate success. 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
MUSIC. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
sicaL Courier reserves to itself the prwilege of rejection. 
It és also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue Musica. 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 





Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 


William Maxwell Music Company, New York. 
“Tue Broken Heart.” Song by Julian Edwards. 

This tenderly felt and beautifully written song is a thor- 
oughly vocal melody, with a simple accompaniment. Apart 
from its musical value it will prove of value as a teaching 
piece. The poem from the Swabian is one that can be 
sung by pupils—an important merit in songs for home use 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
“A Masgvue or Dead Fiorentines.” Text by Maurice 
Hewlett. Music by Ernest R. Kroeger. 


This engaging work, which is the composer’s op. 7: 
consists of a number of musical styles and forms welded 
into a complete artistic whole by a master hand. The 
book concerns itself with some of the famous characters 
of Florence—that ancient and delectable city of flowers 
Florentia, as the Romans called it—notable in the Middle 
Ages and down almost to modern days as the birthplace 
and home of genius 

Dante and Beatrice, Petrarch and Laura, Boccaccio and 
Fiammetta are brought before us in a glass that can 
pierce the veil of shadows and resuscitate the long de- 
parted dead—not that the poet lays much stress on the 
physical representation of the characters his verse re 
habilitates, He seeks to express rather the sentiment 
awakened by the story of the sad and passionate loves of 
these famous lovers and ladies of renown. 

After the poets and their lovely mistresses a procession 
of men and women of another mould goes by Giotto, 
Corso Donati, Farinata, Buondelmonte, Guido Cavalcante, 
Piccarda Donati, Fra Beato Angelico, with a reference t 
the Star of Bethlehem, fill up the first part of the work, 
which moves without a break from the opening chord to 
the closing cadence. Among the famous names of the 
second part we find Leonardo da Vinci, La Simonetta, 
Giuliano di Medici, Clarice Orsini, Lorenzo, Cosimo, Sa 
vonarola, Botticelli, Macchiavelli, Benvenuto Cellini and 
Michael Angelo. The book is a series of poetical expres 
sions and picturesque scenes which seem to demand a mu 
sical accompaniment. The meter of the poem, in fact, is 
more adaptable to music than that of Milton’s immorial 
masque of “Comus.” But in saying this we by no means 
imply that any and every composer could have written 
suitable music to this masque of dead Florentines. Ernest 
R. Kroeger has composed a score that bears the closest 
scrutiny of the music analyst as to melodic spontaneity, 
harmonic richness, and contrapuntal solidity. And above 
all this technical excellence there hovers that vague but 
necessary quality we call atmosphere, for want of a bet 
ter word. 

“A Masque of Dead Florentines” is a profoundly felt 
and admirably expressed work for recitation, unison 
chorus and piano. 

Wm. A. Kaun Music Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“CanonicaL Stupres, A New Tecunic 1x Composirion.” 

By Bernhard Ziehn. 

The name of this eminent theorist is sufficient in itself 
to set a value on a technical work. Needless to say, how 
ever, Bernhard Ziehn achieved his eminence by the value 
of the theoretical work he put in his books and his teach 
ing. He was a master of all the contrapuntal complexities 
known to the mind of man. We may search in vain for 
any works more skilfully complicated among the forgotten 
mathematics in sound of the old Netherland school of con- 
trapuntists. 

There is but one comparatively modern theorist-com- 
poser whose work can compare with the contrapuntal 
mazes of Bernhard Zichn, and that composer is Klengel, 
August Alexander Klengel, whose canons and fugues in all 
keys, after the example of Bach's “Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues,” are standard works by which others are to 
be measured 

Bernhard Zichn, however, has a harmonic color that is 
not to be found in the greyer works of Kiengel. He com 


bines the warm sentimentality of Spohr’s chromaticism 
with the contrapuntal mesh of Netherlandish part writing. 
We make bold to state that there is no composer who can 
say that-he is beyond the technical skill of Ziehn. As well 
might a poet or a journalist claim a vocabulary greater 
than that of Roget’s “Thesaurus.” 

Fhis volume of canonical studies by the most learned 
theorist who has ever made his home in the United States 
deserves to be studied and reflected upon by all advanced 
students of musical composition, as well as by composers. 
It is in no sense a beginner's book, however. 


Boosey @ Co., New Yor and London. 

Trrep Hanps.” An even song. By Wilfrid Sanderson. 

For a simple, unaffected, natural melody, full of the ten- 
derest expression, we certainly must commend this new 
song of Wilfrid Sanderson. This composer has the ad- 
ditional merit of writing in the national style of his native 
land without the borrowed accents of foreign great mas- 
ters. In other words, this is an English ballad of the best 
type, in so far as the music is concerned. The lyric, by 
Ed Teschemacher, is not a ballad, however, but a poem. 

Erca oF THE Starry Nicut.” By Haydn Wood, 

This is a ballad, pure and simple. The words are by 
Fred E. Weatherly, whose name is so familiar to all who 
have sung English songs The story is attractive, the 
versification excellent, and the music has a most taking 
melody of a lyrical nature. It is a singing melody with 
out dramatic interludes, and should prove of value to 
teachers as well as singers. 

“Tue Crarry Crocopie.” Duet. By John Trevalsa 

This humorous song tells of the fate that will overtake 
bad little children who pout, will not study, get up late 
for breakfast, and refuse to go to bed The music par 
takes of the mock tragedy of the words in a delicately hu 
morous way, It is all froth and nonsense, of course, but 
none the less amusing and musical. 


G. Schirmer, New York. 

[Turee Soncs ror A Soprano Voice.” By E. Zimbalist. 

he name of this earnest and accomplished musician is 
already written high on the list of famous violinists. As 
a composer Zimbalist is, of course, not yet so widely 
known, for the fame of the composer is builded more slow 
ly and surely. 

“Chanson Triste” (sad song) is an unusually simple 
song, both in melody and accompaniment. The melody is 
appealing, however, and is evidently the product of a cul 
tured mind with fine feelings. 

“A Monody” is likewise simple. The recitative-like 
voice part is accompanied by slow and sustained chords 
modern chords with harmonies that sometimes clash 
poignantly when the words demand that treatment 

“A Revery” is a worthy companion of the other two 
poetical songs, The accompaniment in sweeping arpegg'os 
gives this song an emotional sweep that is absent in the 
quieter pieces. 

It is evident that Zimbalist has a genuine gift of melody 
and no doubt the coming years will see many works from 
his pen. It is an excellent practice for concert soloists to 
keep in touch with practical composition, for the time will 
come when the executant will tire of concerts and tech- 
nical studies and will turn with a lasting interest to the 
creative side of the art. 





A Musical Feast. 

“A Musical Feast” is the heading of an article in the 
North Westchester (N. Y.) Times reviewing the concert 
given in the assembly hall in the High School at Katonah, 
N. Y., last week. “Rarely have we been favored with a 
combination of talent of such high order,” said this paper 
‘What shall we say of the splendid Granville, baritone par 
cellence, master of his art! Glorified song just a natural 
outlet from an inexhaustible source of music. To say that 
Mr. Granville delighted his audience is a very moderate 
expression ; his almost matchless high baritone voice splen- 
didly modulated, his dramatic style and action won for 
him the admiration of all.” 

Such is the high excellence of Charles N. Granville’s 
art, and such the pleasing manner in which he presents it 
that one and all are eager to express gratification after 
his every appearance. This desire on the part of each 
reviewer to acknowledge the indebtedness of the com- 
munity which he represents to a singer who has con- 
tributed mitch to the edification and enjoyment of that 
community, and to record the fact, is testimony of the most 
valuable kind, inasmuch as it emanates from purely artistic 
motives. At a performance of “The Bohemian Gir!” in con- 
cert form given by the Passaic (N. J.) Glee Club recently, 
the Passaic Daily News said, regarding Mr. Granville: “A 
special paragraph should be devoted to Charles Norman 
Granville, who scored the triumph of the evening as Count 
Arnheim. He sang magnificently. He has a regal bari- 
tone of mighty proportions and his work is characterized 
by the highest art. His enunciation is a joy and his sing- 
ing easy, warm, rich, dramatic, wonderful.’ 


Emma Loeffler’s New York Criticisms. 


Emma Loeffler has reason to point with satisfaction to 
the following opinions, culled from the New York papers, 
relative to her successful song recital given before a large 
audience in Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, November 8 

Emma Loeffier, an American dramatic soprano, who, as Regina 
Arta, sang at the Manhattan Opera House its first season, gave a 
song recita! at Acolian Hall last evening Of late Miss Loefiier 
has been singing in opera in Germany and she has gained in as- 
surance and manner.—New York Globe, November 9, 1912, 


When the audience leit New Acolian Hall last night after hear- 
ing Emma Loeffler, it was with the hope that they had not heard 
the last of this promising young woman, for her voice showed that 


it might be developed into a powerful and dramatic one Miss 
Loeffler sang at Hammerstein's London Opera House for a season, 
but this was her first appearance in recital here It was with 
much curiosity, therefore, that a large audience greeted her In 
the scene from “L'Africaine” she showed the dramatic quality of 
her voice. Meyerbeer served to bring out her lower notes, which 
are powerful and of excellent quality One part of the program 


was devoted to songs by American and English composers and 
the applause showed to what extent these songs are coming into 
favor.-New York Herald. 


Emma Loeffler made a distinctly favorable impression She has 
a genuine dramatic soprano of unusual quality, musical instinct 
and temperament There were times when she sang phrases that 
really gripped one.—New York World, 


Emma Loeffler displayed a voice of excellent natural quality. It 
was such as to give genuine pleasure.—New York Sun, 


The newcomer has a dramatic soprano voice of great natural 
beauty and most commendable taste and feeling.—New York Tri 
bune 


Emma Loeffler’s program included German, French and English 
songs which she interpreted with equal fervor.—New York Evening 
World. 


Emma Loeffler, who is well schooled, has a charming presence, 
feeling, a fine sense of humor, and a sturdy soprano voice with a 
note of maturity, though she is quite young There was great 
variety in her program and by her delivery of many of the num 
bers, she showed that she must have had dramatic experience 
Mrs. Beach's “Ah, Love But a Day’ 
Koven’s “My Hame is Where the Heather Blooms” was very 


had to be repeated and De 
popular, for it was delightfully sung Up to a high water mark 
also was a slumber song by Howard Gilmour.—Rrooklyn Eagle 
(Advertisement.) 





Recital by Hammann Pupils. 

Pupils of Ellis Clark Hammann, the popular Philadel 
phia pianist, gave a recital at Mr. Hammann’s residence, 
823 South Forty-eighth street, Philadelphia, on Saturday 
afternoon, December 7. 

The program, which served to reveal the painstaking 
work on the part of Mr. Hammann in behalf of his pupils, 
was as follows: 

Sonate No. 2 in G allegro Mozart 
Margery H. Hill 


Paschingsschwank aus Wien, allegro 
Mrs. Walter Ziegles 


Schumann 

Chant d'Amour Stojowski 

Enid Simpkins 

The Two Larks Leschetizky 

Elizabeth Crozer 

Preludes Nos. t7 and 2 Chopin 
Jean Marshail 


A. D. 1620 ‘ - MacDowell 
Dorothy Grafly. 

Menuett, C minor , - Bizet 
Ruth C. Bowen 

Songs Ellis Clark Hammann 


Mrs. Walter Ziegier 
Sonate, op. 14, No. 2, andante 
Phoebe Smith 


Beethoven 
Ftincelles M gazkow sk 
Elise Boeckeler. 
Nocturne, E flat = Chepin 
Ana Talbot Day 
Sonate, op. 31, No. 3, scherzo 
Mrs. W. D. Lober 


Beethoven 

Serenade Schuhert-Liazt 

Kigarrure , Arensky 
Kar! Northrop. 





Mason Quartet Is Popular. 

The Mason Quartet, of Charleston, W. Va., gave a con 
cert at Morgantown, W. Va., Thursday evening, Decem 
ber 5, winning the appended press tribute 

The Mason String Quartet pleased an audience of good size at 
the Swisher Theater last night The concert was the first of the 
kind ever given in the city It represents the highest form of 
musical expression, or perhaps the most artistic form, and all the 
members of the quartet are artists of a high class 

William Mason, founder and organizer of the quartet 


artist of rare talente and training Harry Bekenstcin, ss 


violin, and Richmond Houston, viola, are his pupils \ 
Schultze, violoncello, is the fourth member of the rwar 
The remarkable fact about the quartet is the absolute « athy 
und harmony of their work 

In the program last night, the Mozart number » : the 
most popular, though the players were called upon t nd to 
several encores Selections from Schubert tf and 7 kowsky 


were rendered in a manner that csepe 


have the keenest perception of musi ' lorg n New 


Dominion (Advertisement.) 
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rtnig Musical Club of Cairo, Ill, starts the 
Ji2 d 1913 with its first Year 300k This 
trac id outlines a most interesting 
rl The programs are beautifully arranged 
w quite a little originality in following the seasons 
\ Lecture Song Recital by Thoma 
M: rney; Illinois Day; Dance Music; Old 
Music; Calendar Day; Life’s Story in 
\ LD National Music; Children's 
‘ il pring Musi Music of All Nations; 
W oor Wat Scenes and Flower Day 
»f programs certainly covers most beau- 
é r from October 17 to May 27, and will un 
piration for other club Che Fort 
lub eventy associate members 
rembers are pianists, vocalists and vio- 
embership of over a hundred. The 
t weeks on Tuesday afternoon 


day afternoon 


1 professional 
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mposer;rs ; 
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nusic ale ’ 
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first 


meeting in each 


second is devoted to 
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lectures on the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts that are 


given in Camden on the third Monday of the month. For 
the fourth meeting Mrs. Eyster, the chairman, has organ- 
ized a Melody Chapter, which consists of the children of 
the members of the club and their friends. They range 
in age ft The chairman gives them a 
talk on some great composer or artist, and then the chil- 
dren give the music, and the program consists of piano 
solos, duets and violin solos. Two members of the chap- 


rom eight to twenty. 


ler are appointed each month to arrange the program. 
{his 1s a most interesting idea in club work and will be, 
no doubt, of great value to members of other clubs who 
have the responsibility ot arranging ior special work. 
nner 
‘Peer Gynt” was read and the Grieg musical setting in- 


terpreted by the Musical 
last month. Mrs. C. 
included 

ton, Green, Ramsey, 5. L 


Twenty of Little Rock, Ark, 
kK. Whitney was the reader, and the 
Snodgrass, Rossner, Lot- 
White, Misses Meyer and Shop- 


musicians Mesdames 
pach 


ane 


The Clef Club of Lewiston, Me., meets every two weeks. 
\t a meeting on November 8 the general subject for the 
program was 


“Music of the Hours,” which was carried out 


in the following way: 


Paper, 
Mrs. Bisknell. 
Piano duo, Dance of the Hours from La Gioconda.... Ponchielli 
Mrs. Tanner, Miss Conant 
Vocal eolo, As the DOW <ccccevccccccvscccerccscccscsctvecsee Cantor 
Mrs. Coombs 
Piano solo, Au Matin ..... see . . Godard 
Miss Smith. 
Piano duo, Morning .......seceecceceeceeenes . Chaminade 
Miss Greenleaf, Miss Watson 
Vocal solo, Silently Blending Night Shadows Fall ..«.Mozart 
Mrs, Sturgis. 
Vocal sole, BSumeet ...cccvccscccesscccccsscresavcsceseuces Dudley Buck 
Mrs. Coombs. 
Violoncello solo, The Evening Star, from Tannhauser .......Wagner 
Mrs. Wilson. 
Piano quartet, Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn 
Miss Pottle, Miss Watson, Miss Conant, Mrs. Robinson. 


On November 22 a charming program was given on 
“Music of the Seasons.” This was illustrated as follows: 
Music of the Seasons. 

Mrs. George Kavanaugh. 
Voices of the Woods .. 
Miss Blouin. 


Paper, 


Vocal solo, .Rubinstein 
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“WLADIMIR CERNICOFF 


pianist, Wladimir Cernicoff, was the soloist recently with the Mainz Philharmonic Society, 


enthusiasm. 


in the choice 
We 


ICKY 


artist with extraordinary enthusiasm, and in spite of the length of the program repeatedly insisted 
in the annals of the Philharmonic Society. 


as a red-letter day 


As the Mainzer Anzeiger said: 
of the soloist 
admired not only the strength and evenness of his extraordinary technic, but the 
tems on his long program, which comprised ten solo numbers besides the Mozart con- 
and magnificent interpreter of Mozart and 
In every piece he played (comprising some of his own arrangements) he revealed himself to be 


Wladimir Cernicoff is a pianist who can rank among 


Brahms, at the same time playing Liszt and 











January, By the Fireside 


Fotrunry, Carmel - 0 ciccccicdncetacscccscsevocevccevonses Tschaikowsky 
Miss Irish. 

March, Song of the Lark ..........ccccceeecsesseesceees Tschaikowsky 
Apetl, Baws so. cneccaisscenceseccccaccocccccccevecces Tschaikowsky 
Mrs. Robinson. 

May, Bright May Nights ...........cccsccececceccescees Tschaikowsky 
Miss Pottle. 

FUNG, TON hs isrncnpudradasove tens piges cay conte Tschaikowsky 
Miss Winslow. 

July, Song of the Reapers .........ccssscsccccccesees Tschaikowsky 
Miss Pottle. 

Amgeat, Tatvest Gem on: vccccvscccivasscctvvcsocesccave Tschaikowsky 
Miss Pottle. 

September, Hunting Song ...........ceeseeeeeeereeeeee Tschaikowsky 
October, Artumin Song 2... .ccccsccccccccsccrccsccseses Tschaikowsky 
Miss Watson. 

November, Sleigh Ride .......scccsccccccvcccccccsccees Tschaikowsky 
Sees CR ic cccdc nbc eckonvensdscacudeaven Tschaikowsky 
Miss Moseley. 

Vocal solo, Year's at the Spring .......---..-sceseeneneneeeees Beach 
Miss May. 

Calle eels “Te AGMA, cccikindcdecsncsecsscrsccnccadcapeseessen Nevin 
Mrs. Wilson 
Bawtet, Te Bwew ocicvcceccscsevasccsacecscscecsseonesssszvescess Elgar 


Club Singers. 
nar 

The Fortnightly Music Club of Cleveland, Ohio, has for 
this season merged Sections One and Two, with some 
changes in the plan of each. 

For the season of 1912-13 Sections One and Two have 
been merged, with some changes in the plan of each. 

The meetings of Section One, for the study of orches- 
tral programs, will be held in a public hall and will con- 
sist of a lecture recital by some well known musician, with 
illustration upon the player piano, and solo numbers by 
active members of the club. 

These meetings will be open to the public, with an ad- 
mission charge of twenty-five cents, and free admission to 
all club members. 

By invitation of Dr. Dayton C. Miller, of the Case 
School of Applied Science, the first meeting was held 
in his lecture room in the Physics Building of the Case 
School, on Saturday evening, November 9g, at 8 o'clock. 

Dr. Miller will give before the club his lecture upon 
“Sound Waves,” which he has delivered several times in 
Europe during the past summer, and for which he is en- 
gaged to appear three times in New York during the com- 
ing season. Its subject is especially appropriate as a 
preparation for the first symphony concert, the program of 
which contains the contrast of classical music based upon 
conventional form, exemplified in the “Jupiter’’ symphony 
of Mozart, and music of modern composers, based largely 
upon “tone color.” 

Dr. Miller’s lecture will be illustrated by the “Phono- 
deik,”” an instrument of his own invention, which photo- 
graphs sound waves. It shows with scientific accuracy the 
nature of tone, gives an analysis of tone quality, and 
shows to the eye what is meant by the popular expres- 
sions: timbre, tone, color, klang farbe, by means of “living 
sound waves” from the speaker’s voice and from various 
instruments projected upon the screen. 

Other lecturers already secured are Sol Marcosson, Wal 
ter S. Pope, Marinus Salomons, Frances J. Korth- 
euer and Anna Goedhart. Full announcement will 
be made upon Fortnightly and symphony programs, and 
in the Sunday papers. The lecture recitals will be held 
in the new Y. M. C. A. lecture hall upon the completion 
of that building, and until that time in the piano rooms of 
the B. Dreher’s Sons Company. 

In honor of the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Richard Wagner, and in preparation for the Wagner Fes- 
tival announced for the close of the symphony series, on 
May 5 and 6, the Extension Section of the Fortnightly 
Club, with the co-operation of a number of the musicians 
of the city, will conduct a series of Festival study classes 
during the months of March and April. 

Rae 

The Springfield Musical Club, Springfield, Mo., meets 
every two weeks at the club rooms in the Masonic Tem- 
ple. This year the club will make a study of Italian opera, 
besides giving some very great symphonies, sonatas and 
overtures. At the first regular meeting the subject was 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” by Wolf-Ferrari, which was 
presented by the Chicago Opera Company in Springfield 
on November 1. On November 21 a violin recital was 
given by Arthur Hartmann, assisted by William Reddick, 
pianist, under the auspices of the club. Mr. Hartmann 
played Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnol” and numbers by old 
Italian composers; “Alla Cracovienne,” by Statkowski: 
Hartmann’s “Cradle Song”; a canzonetta by Carl Venth, 
and Hartmann’s own arrangement of Paganini’s “Allegro 
de Concert.” On December 17, the club gave a musicale 
for the benefit of the poor. The program consisted of 
music appropriate for Christmas. This club includes in 
its membership both ladies and gentlemen, a fact upon 
which they congratulate themselves. A great affair is the 
annual reception and reunion, given by a club member 
at her home or at some hotel. The last meeting of the 
club is always an open session given to the public, when 
the program is made up of request numbers given during 
the year. The club color is red, and the club flower the 

rose. E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary. 
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Sr. Lours, Mo., December 8, 1912 
The fourth concert of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra took place Saturday night, December 7, and was pre 
ceded by the customary afternoon concert on Friday, which 
is really in the nature of a public dress rehearsal. Evan 
Williams, the celebrated tenor, was the soloist. The fol- 
lowing program was given: 
Overture to Manfred Schuman: 
Walther’s Prize Song from Die Meistersinger . Wagne: 
Evan Williams 
Symphony No. 3, in A minor (Scotch) 
Tone poem, The Song of the Falcon 
(First time in America.) 


Mendelssohn 
Fitelberg 


Songs 
\ Moonlight Song. . Cadman 
A Spirit Flower . Campbell-Tipton 
Wind and Lyre... ‘ . ++. Ware 
Evan Williams. 
Rondo, Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks . Strauss 


Mr. Zach is conducting this season with a surer com- 
mand of his men than heretofore. For twenty-two years 
he was a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
of the various conductors who directed that great organi 
zation he has unquestionably been more influenced by Wil 
helm Gericke than by any other man. The wide acquaint- 
ance with great musical compositions, as well as the 
thorough drill in balance and proportion gleaned {from 
such an experience as Mr. Zach had in the past, now show 
in his work as conductor. Unquestionably he is at his best 
in the works of the classic school, and Beethoven espe 
cially seems to be his “long suit.” While he conducts many 
of the modern works remarkably well, yet he 1s more in 
his element when conducting the composers prior to the 
Wagner, Berlioz and Liszt period. The orchestra now 
numbers eighty men, and the tone is naturally more sonor 
ous than it has been. The men are becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with Mr. Zach’s ways, and they respond to his 
nuancing with constantly increasing promptness and sym- 
pathy. Of the orchestral works played, the Mendelssohn 
symphony was given with the most satisfying results. The 
players seemed to enjoy it, and the audience certainly did 
Not all the cacophonous orchestration of today can de 
stroy the beauty and charm of th‘ lovely symphony. Nat- 
uralness, symmetry, euphony, b.a_cy are all there. To de 
cry Mendelssohn and his music is the favorite occupation 
of the modern German who loves his Reger, his Mahler, 
and his Strauss. Many of the compositions of these men 
will be forgotten when this same “Scotch” symphony will 
be played. The novelty on the program was Fitelberg’s 
“Song of the Falcon.” The writer has little or no enjoy 
ment in so-called music whose main object is to display a 
dazzling orchestral technic. No more does he like pieces 
which are made to reveal wonderful contrapuntal skill or 
extraordinary harmonic combinations. If there are no 
ideas there what is the use? Fitelberg knows well how to 
extract “effects” from the orchestra. Muted trumpets and 
horns; screaming piccolo, flute and clarinet chromatics; 
weird sounds from low tones of bassoons and tubas; all 
sorts of percussion noises. The “tricks” are all there. It 
“impressionistic,” “atmospheric,” anything 
but musical. This sort of thing will have its day, and then 
pass away. Now, while Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” is 
also “modern,” yet there are ideas in it, and despite its 
many sidedness, there is also homogeneity. The orchestra 
has played this sparkling scherzo before, and is now fully 
conversant with it. It made a brilliant close to the con 
cert. Mr. Williams dispiayed his beautiful voice to its best 
advantage in the well known “Prize Song.” But possibly 
he appealed most to his audience-in the touching Welsh 
song. “All Through the Night,” sung as an encore, which 
will be long remembered by those who had the good for 
tune to hear him. 


is “modern,” 


nner 
Edward Rechlin, of New York, gave two organ recitals 
here during the past week. His work was highly praised 
by some who were present. He studied under Guilmant 
and Widor, and is one of the few concert organists who 
makes a feature of playing his sélections entirely from 
memory 


Ree 


The Missouri Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists held a public service in Pilgrim Congregational 
Church on Tuesday night, December 3. The following 
program was rendered 


Organ prelude, Canzonetta H. W. Parker 
Rodney Saylor 

Hymn, Old Hundredth 

Invocation, followed by the Lord's Prayer (congregation joining). 

Chorus, He Watcheth O’er Israel F. Mendelssohn 
Chorus choir of Pilgrim Congregational Church 

Rodney Saylor, organist and choirmaster 

Scripture lesson. 

Duet and chorus, I Waited for the Lord ...........F. Mendelssohn 
Ruth Hazlett, soprano; Olga Hambuechen, alto. 








Prayer, The Apostles’ Creed 
A prayer for the guild of organists 
Hymn, Come, Thou Almighty King (tune, Italy) 
Address, Musical Ministries. 
Rev. William Van Der Veer Berg 
Offertory, organ solo, Cantabile from Seventh Sonata..A. Guilmant 
George Cibulka 


Chorus, Thine, O Lord, is the Greatness W. Macfarlane 
Benediction 
Organ postiude, sortie in ( A. Foote 
E.R Kroeger 
nner 


Ellis Levy, a concert violinist of fine natural ability and 
a thorough schooling, presented the following program at 


the Wednesday Club Auditorium, Monday night, Decem 


ber 2 

L’Art de l'Archet Tartini 
Concert A minor, No. 5 .H. Vieuxtemps 
Seene and aria from Der Freischiitz Weber 
three songs for violin 


Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt Brahms- Elman 


W iegenlied Brahms-Hermann 


Waldwanderung Grieg-Sauret 


Sus mein Heimat Smetana 
Lenz Hildach 
Zueignung (Devotion) Richard Strauss 
The Wind Went Wooing the Rose Gaynor 
American composers 

Chant Negre Walter Kramer 

To a Wild Rose . MacDowell-Hartmann 

Coquetterie, op. 18 (first time) E. Levy 
Saltorelle : W ieniawski-Thibaud 


Lillian Kaufmann, who assisted Mr. Levy, was a pupil 
4 Oscar Saenger, of New York, and she retiected great 
credit upon the superior instruction she has received, in 
her splendid interpretation of her numbers 

Rane 


The Gilbert-Sullivan Operatic Festival, with such stars 
as De Wolf Hopper, Eugene Cowles, and others, proved 
to be an artistic success, despite the small attendance 
‘The Mikado” drew the most people and “Patience” the 
fewest. The fact is that these operas, which were so fas 
cinating a generation ago, do not satisfy the taste of the 
public today. Truly comic opera is an evanescent form of 
entertainment. 


nae 
A song cycle by August Halter, of Chicago, the poems 
by Rev. Pedro Ilgen of St. Louis, was given its initial per 
formance here recently. Mr. Halter formerly resided in 
this city, and occupied several organ positions with great 
credit to himself. In his new sphere as a composer he 
proved himself to be possessed of a fine melodic vein, with 


a temperamental sweep in the development of his themes. 

His songs are well worth the attention of serious singers 
RRR 

“Color Music’ is a new book by Fannie I 

of St. Louis, which has just been issued by the house of 


Hughey, 


Schirmer. In it Mrs. Hughey has crystallized some facts 
already presented to the public, and prepared them for 
practical use in the teaching of children. There is no 
doubt but that it will meet with a warm reception on the 
part of kindergartners E. R. KRogcer 


Organ Recital at Lawrenceville. 
Frank M. Church gave an organ recital in the First M 
E. Church at Lawrenceville, Ill, Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 6. Mr. Church was assisted by the Acacia Quartet in 
the seta program: 


Grand Chorus D Guilmant 

Caprice Gullimant 

At Evening Buck 

Variations on an American A Flagler 
Mr. Churcl 

Believe Me if A Those Endearing Young ( ns Herbert 


Acacia Quartet 


Prelude and fugue on B-A-C-H . Liszt 

in Paradise ‘ Dubois 

Fantasie n Swiss clodies, St n the Alps Breitenbac! 
Mr. Church 

The Rosary H. L. Hertz 
Acacia Quartet 

Pilgrims’ Chorus Wag 

fannhduser March Wagn« 
Mr. Ch I 
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CAVAN 


SOPRANO 





Chicago 
Grand 
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Auditorium 
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Some Press Opinions : 
SAMMARCO AGAIN TRI ri de AS LESCAUT IN PUC 
CINT’S MANON LESCAUT.” 4 ROLE NEW TO 
HIS AMERI( AN PUBLIC 


Mario Sammarco, that always entirely satisfactory artist, wh 
is of superior calibre, made a Lescaut who stood out conspicu 
ously throughout. His exceptional baritone lent distinction to 
the performance, and everything which fell to his role was 
treated with that refinement of art which gives it uncommon ap 
peal to the discriminating.—Philadelphia Star, Nowember 15. 


Photo by sane, Chic 
SAMMARCO A Y COUNT ALMAVIVA 
IN “LE NOZZE DE FIGARO.” 








MARIO SAMMARCO 


SUCCESS CONTINUES IN CHICAGO 


Mario Sammarco sang Lescaut, Mano brother In ever 
new role one learns newly to value this artist His magnificer 
baritone, so artistically handled, is a delight to the ear, and, 

















the histrionic side, each of his roles is worked st with care 
Philadelphia Gazette (Translation. ) 

Mario Sammarco was the usual fine actor as well as singer 
the unadmirable characte { Lescaut, the brother of Manor 
He made a powerful present on of @ part that is far less im 
teresting in weaker hands Phil idelphia Iter 

[he third member of the stinguished central trio was Sa 
marco, a figure of fine authority as the heartless and mercena 
Lescaut, willing ¢t acrifice even a sister t ereature comfort 
and the flesh pots The effect of his mellow and effertices utter 
ance was reinforced with the action that fitted the word and 
disclosed the singer's well portioned sense f the dramati 
values.—Philade}; Pul edge 

Mario Sammarco’s impersonation of the rascally Lescaut wa 
a genre masterpiece Philadelphia Nort Americar 

Sammarco, as the cas going af inadmirable brother t 
Manon, was vocally supert nnd the audience always forgives 
the villain when his musk case ammarco is a fine acto 
as well, and his work bears the stamy f the finished artist 
Philadeiphia Item 

Sammarco was a wally pe Lescaut and acted wit i 
usual intelligence and poise Philadelphia Record 

=ammarco came back the same ripe artist on whom one can 

: 

depend as on some physical fact in nature We almost wish thai 
just for once he would be guilty of some awkwardness, some 
venal slip, merely to prove that he has his moments of inatt 
tion, but we have watched him so long now that we feel n 
likelihood of ever catching hin When you see Sis mame on th 
bill you know that what he } lo, no matieor what sort of 
thing it may happen to be, will be well done Chicago Evening 
Post, November 2 

Mario Sammar nm the role of the iiaineus brother Lescaut 


has less than usual to dc, but his artist jualities are one of the 
chief assets of the Chix ago company, and he accomplished all that 
was required of him with that grace and elegance with wi 
he invests all his character delineations He has but few voca 
opportunities, but he gave these with fine voice and wit 

matic sincerity. —Chicago Examiner 


Mr. Sammarco was greeted enthusiastic ally. His voice and 
effective methods { mmpersonation created the on 
goowe of him since his sterling work in * 

adonna,” of loot season's achievements. —4 

SOME LONDON COMMENTS 

Signor Sammarco as Lescaut made a sma ana nsympatheti 
part artistically interesting——a feat that n ne performs as skil 
fully as he-~—-The World 





Signor Sammarco as Manon’s detest bie brother 1 as ut 
immense —The Daily Express. 4 : 7 ome 
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LATER LONDON NEWS. 


oa Sackville Street, Piccadilly West, } 
Lonpos, England, December 7, 1912. 


At his London recital, the first in many seasons, given 
Sechstein Hall, November 30, Eugen d’Albert played 
the following program of Beethoven works: 


1c Tn 


( op. 53, Waldsteir 


F, op , Appassionata, 
( T r, op i 
n E flat (arranged by Eugen d’Albert), 
I No. 2 
p. 129 (Rage Over the Lost Penny) 


Detailed analysis, technically or interpretatively, of so 


eat a master asi d’Albert is entirely out of place as well 


a premely superfluous. The scope of his musical thought 
too profound and too great for detailed particulariza- 
The great conception, the perfect knowledge, the 
ymplete and comprehensive understanding all so lucidly 
presented in the auricularly transcribed program quells all 
activity of the critical faculty, leaving nothing but the 


greatest admiration for him in the genius of his articula- 
tion of the colossal Beethoven intellectual, emotional and 





ical concepts. And to mention technic in any analytic 
ise of relationship to d’Albert’s interpretation of the 
7 would be 


Waldstein ‘Appassionata,” or the op. III, 


esthetically a belittling intrusion of thought or associa- 


tion As with all great artists, technic is not a thing 
apart with d’Albert, but forming an incorporate part of 
his interpretative art, it may be compared to a series of 


great ligaments binding together into concrete form the 
cattered thoughts and feelings underlying his conception 
ind permitting him to present his conception as the com 


plete and perfect unit 


nee 
The irrelevancy of criticism in its relation to great 
irtists, as well as to all that may truly be termed art, 
y too apparent to discerning and sympathetic minds 
Chat it must inevitably fail to convey any meaning of that 
with which it is concerned has been proved over and over 
again, With all that is worthy of the name of art or 


ity, analysis is a kind of desecration, and adjectives, 
iew or old, are alike meaningless. That which is best in 
musical composition or its interpretation, as it is in all 
elated artistic things, is unanalyzable. 
nRe 
[hat criticism is useful in its place cannot be denied, 


t will always avail the embryo artist, the neophyte, and 


those numerous ones in transitional stages of develop 
ment to listen to critical counsel in its attempts to direct 
Criticism is invaluable to the 


the steps to Parnassus 


rtist in his or her constructive period. It has a most 
beneficent influence. But art, art in the abstract, musical 
irt and all art, as according to the great sages of ancient 
nd modern times, is above criticism because beyond it 


Art is art or it is not art. In the one case it lives, in the 


ther it meets a more or less speedy annihilation through 


own voliti as it were, and to try to tell why it is 
rr not art is as presumptuous as it is unnecessary 
»se who know, know; those who do not know do not 
matter until they do know, and it is not by reading criti 


isms that they will learn. Reverting to Eugen d’Albert, 


if anyone wishes to hear the great musical sculpturing 
f Beethoven, the musically great interpreting the musical 
great, then he or she should not fail to hear him in a 


' 


Beethoven program 
mnReR 


Apropos of criticism and its relationship to art and 
artist, how much more valuable it might become if car- 
ried out to a logical conclusion in, musically speaking, 
an earnest effort to eliminate from the annual music crop 
the bushels of chaff to the saving of the few grains 
of wheat But must feed mediocrity at the 

st of all ethics. If only those constituting the army 
form them 
d of music clinic or, rather, a polyclinic 


mediocrity 


; 


professional criticism would but 
ves into a kit 
er the various branches of artistic proclivity, such 
art, music, the drama and literature, with, say, Queen’s 
London) as the clinic house, to where the ailing 
be brought when necessary to be cured 
r various distempers, or be sent away to homes 
rable nes that should be situate in some 


te, like South Africa, for instance. Think of 

“ etter art would then be served as well as the 
ticated pr , which might then also recover from 

fal nd foolish notions about art, artist and criti 

sn And think of the greater breathing space, not 
menti ing engagements, it would give the few really great 
ones, who would then not be compelled to enter the arena 
of general scuffle and compete with singing laundry girls 
and singing waiters, etc. And criticism! How mighty it 


might become! A new dignity for both the criticised and 


the critic, the critical attention alone conferring a kind 
order of merit, and 


1e written word the final badge of konor 


of certificate of artistic worth or 


The music 
critic may at least be thankful that his round of duties 


does not take him into quite so vitiated an atmosphere, 
actually and ethically, as that of the dramatic critic. 


At Queen’s Hall, December 2, Elena Gerhardt gave the 
first of her two London recitals prior to her leaving for 
her second American tour, which, by the way, it is inter- 
esting to note, will embrace sixteen appearances with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Miss Gerhardt’s program 
was constructed of Schubert, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and 
Strauss lieder, some nineteen songs in all, besides several 
encore numbers and some repetitions. Particularly worthy 
of note was the artist’s singing of the lovely “Vor meiner 
Wiege” (Schubert), a song in which her sympathetic voice 
found eloquent expression in depicting the delicate senti- 
ment. And again in the “Gretchen am Spinnrad,” this, a 
number in the interpretation of which Miss Gerhardt has 
become famous, was given with superb poise, wonderful 
dramatic feeling, but all controlled in the most exemplary 
manner. It was, however, in the six gypsy songs by 
Brahms that Miss Gerhardt seemed to give expression to 
the greatest spontaneity of feeling. Vocally, too, they 
“fit” the voice of the singer and are invariably the chefs 
d’euvre of her program. “Hochgetiirmte Rimaflut” was 
given with great dignity of expression, and the closing 
number, “Réslein Dreie,” with all the Gerhardt naiveté 
and charm of manner. As an encore number, Schumann's 
“Immer Leiser” was given in rather an augmentedly slow 
tempo, but in a manner that displayed to its fullest beauty 
the singer's command of the mezza voce. In the con- 
cluding group, the first of the Wolf songs, “Gesang Wey- 
la’s,” had to be repeated, as did also “Die Ihr schwebet.” 
The “Meinen Kinde,” by Strauss, which again brought 
into prominence the mezza voce quality of Miss Ger- 
hardt’s voice, was redemanded and at the conclusion of 
the program several more encore numbers were added. 
Paula Hegner was a very sympathetic accompanist. Miss 
Gerhardt's second recital will take place on December 20. 


Some new works by English composers were brought 
out by the London Choral Society at its second concert of 
the season at Queen’s Hall, December 4. “Lycidas,” a 
new work by Hugh R. Hulbert, received a first hearing 
and an interesting work it proved to be, written for 
soprano and baritone soloists, chorus and orchestra, with 
a well written and attractive orchestral prelude. “En- 
chanted Summer,” by Arnold Bax, two folksongs by Percy 
Grainger and Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old Japan” 
comprised the list of works presented. Arthur Fagge 
conducted and the soloists were Carrie Tubb, Leah Fe- 
Fannie Goldsborough, Gwladys Roberts, Hughes 
Macklin and Thorpe Bates; and the orchestra, members of 
the London Symphony Orchestra. 

zeRR, 


lissa, 


At the third concert given this season by the Royal 
Philharmonic Society at Queen’s Hall, December 5, the 
program contained a new symphony by Sir C. Hubert H 
Parry and, like all the composer’s other works, there 
was the charm of the finished workmanship, the sense of 
refinement and a vigor and masculine directness as distin- 
guishing and characteristic contrasts. It was a first per- 
formance, the composer conducting. The work is in four 
movements, “four linked movements” entitled “Stress,” 
“Love,” “Play” and “Now,” respectively, and the changing 
mood is well expressed through the typical Sir Hubert 
Parry orchestral métier, the final movement reaching per- 
haps to the highest plane of expression, its mood that of 
cheeriness and enthusiasm bringing the work to a brilliant 
end. Other compositions comprising the evening’s pro- 
gram were a first performance of an interesting fantasie 
on “Four Scots Tunes,” by Charles MacPherson, and the 
Glazounow fantasie Finnoise. 


The soloists at the third Royal Philharmonic concert 
were Tetrazzini and Sapelnikoff. Madame Tetrazzini was 
in excellent voice and sang with her accustomed grace and 
charm the “Couplets du Mysoli,” from Félicien David's 
“La Perle du Brésil,” with Albert Fransella, flutist. Other 
numbers by Madame Tetrazzini were Grieg’s “Chanson de 
Solveig” and Percy Pitt's “Serenade du Passant,” aug- 
mented by several encore numbers. Later Madame Tetraz- 
zini was entertained at supper by the Royal Philharmonic 
Society and presented with the society’s gold medal. Sa- 
pelnikoff played the Chopin F minor concerto and two soli. 
The honor of conducting was divided by Sir Hubert Parry 
and Percy Pitt. . 


The concert of his own compositions presented by Axel 
Raoul Wachtmeister at Aeolian Hall, December 6, enlisted 
the services of Elizabeth Munthe-Kaas, soprano; J. Camp- 
bell McInnes, baritone; Eldina Blight, violinist; Alfred 
Roth, pianist, and the composer as accompanist. Four 
groups of songs were programed, some set to German 
words and others to interesting poems in English. For 
the piano a prelude and fugue was listed, and for violin 
and piano a sonata and two smaller numbers were listed. 





To the lighter order of song writing belong all the songs 
which have good melodic outline but rather too insignifi- 
cant piano accompaniment. The phrase line, however. 
of the poem and music invariably agree, a feature of song 
writing all too frequently neglected by modern writers. 
In “Maiden of Dreams,” “Three Wild Swans,” “The 
Witch Cypress” and “Ach wiisstest Du wie schén Du 
bist,” sung by Mr. McInnes, the perfect relationship of 
word and tone was a noticeable and grateful achievement. 
“Vinternath” and “Serenade,” sung by Miss Munthe- 
Kass, were of the more modern impressionistic order; and 
“Titania,” a very graceful, charming song, was particu- 
larly well interpreted. The composer accompanied with 
much taste. 


At the concert given at Steinway Hall, December 6. 
for. the benefit of Fritz Hancke, several pupils of Charles 
Victor were heard to good advantage, notably Lino 
Vesco, who has a remarkable bass voice and who delivered 
the King Mark aria from “Tristan and Isolde” with fine 
vocal command and dramatic significance. He should 
have a splendid future, as there are few voices today of 
genuine bass timbre, and as Mr. Vesco has not alone 
the voice, which is well produced and under good disci- 
pline, but musical feeling and intelligence, he should be 
among the few destined for the higher artistic life. 


The song recital given by Plunket Greene at Aeolian 
Hall, December 3, was the occasion of some interesting 
English songs being heard. It is in the English song that 
Mr. Greene excels, in which he makes the most dircct ap- 
peal to the imagination. Among the English songs figur- 
ing in his last Tuesday’s program were Ernest Walker's 
“Frihlingsruhe,” an exceptionally attractive song; Walford 
Davies’ “Autolycus Song’’ (from Shakespeare’s “The 
Winter’s Tale’), which had to be repeated; two well 
written songs by C. V. Stanford, and two by Sir Hubert 
Parry; and a first hearing of a group of seven tradi- 
tional Irish airs, arranged by Charles Wood. Of these 
latter it cannot be said they are of any particular merit but 
they were well presented by the singer and his accom- 
panist, S. Liddle. EveLyN KAESMANN. 





Marcoux as Scarpia and Athanael. 

Vanni Marcoux, of the Boston Grand Opera Company, 
has recently won more successes as Scarpia in “Tosca” 
and Athanael in “Thais.” Extracts from criticisms in the 
Boston papers follow: 

STORM OF APPLAUSE. 


After that long, gripping, electrifying scene in Scarpia’s chamber, 
where the Roman police chief plays his desperate game of pitting 
Cavaradossi’s torture against Tosca’s love, beating down her will 
by sheer craft and cruelty—after thac storm of passion simulated 
by Garden, Marcoux and Dalmores, came a great show of enthu- 
siasm, There were fully a dozen recalls, and Moranzoni, the con- 
ductor, took his honors in line with the singers. 

Marcoux’s Scarpia is better vocally than that of others who have 
made a great reputation in the part. But it is best of all in its 
tremendous sweep of emotions—a melodramatic figure such as 
Sardou loved to draw for his Parisian public, full of meanness and 
power, a petty tyrant by chance holding the fate of the Roman 
singer and her lover in his hand. On the dramatic stage to which 
Sardou catered Marcoux’s extremely realistic methods in the cele 
brated scene in which Scarpia overpowers Tosca would not have 
been regarded as far fetched.—Boston Journal. 





MARCOUX’S SCARPIA A MASTERPIECE. 


Marcoux was the cold and terrific Scarpia in the flesh, the dis- 
tinguished voluptuary and tyrant at whose voice Rome trembled. 

Mr. Marcoux’s Scarpia is far greater than it was last year, al- 
though its frankness and brutality have now reached a point which 
will cause considerable discussion in this amiable and respectable 
city. Last night, according to his idea of his part, Mr. Marcoux 
was unsurpassable. Cruelty, power, tortured desire, were writ large 
upon the face and the bearing of a distinguished personality, and 
in how masterly a manner was all this set forth, what acting, what 
diction, what inimitable art prevailed throughout, and made the 
more telling the multiplying revelations of atrociousness. ~* Mr. 
Marcoux surpassed himself, and his Scarpia was one of the greatest 
impersonations ever seen in opera in this city.—Boston Post. 





Marcoux as Scarpia is familiar to Boston audiences. Like all his 
characterizations his Scarpia is clean cut, forceful and fine. His 
voice is better suited to the music of Scarpia than any other part 
in which I have heard him.—Boston American. 





And Mr. Marcoux’s impersonation was finely moulded. Very 
soon there was felt the notes of desire. Watching this, one un- 
consciously realized how near the passion of asceticism might be 
to the passion of the flesh. And gradually these merged. In 
the desert, near the convent which was to shelter the woman he 
had saved, Athanael’s longing was more manifest. At the end of 
this scene the fanatic became fully conscious of it and fell, smitten. 
The metamorphosis was never more skilfully contrived. There was 
not a missing link in the dramatic development, from the moment 
that Athanael, on the banks of the river, dreamt of the spiritual 
conquest of Thais of Alexandria, to that time which saw him, mad 
with desire, at her death bed.—Boston Post. 





Place that vigorous and realistic actor, Vanni Marcoux, in the 
part of the monk, and give Mary Garden the role of Thais and 
you are sure of an exciting afternoon. 

Marcoux, as the monk Athanael, could hardly have been bettered. 
He very clearly conveyed the war of the spirit and the flesh which 
waged within the holy man. He was strong and commanding, a 
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fine figure; and he found the music grateful to his voice.—Boston 
American, 





THAIS—MR. MARCOUX’S NOVEL AND HUMAN 
ATHANAEL. 

Mr. Marcoux's anchorite was distinctly oriental, even Byzantine. The 
oval face, the deep eyes, the dark hair and beard a little suggested 
some of the heads in the Byzantine mosaics at Palermo. In the 
yellow mantle of this Athanael seemed an oriental 
prince, as magnificent of dignity as of aspect. Once and again, 
Mr. Marcoux's poses seemed Byzantine in their angular suggestion. 
Oftener they were of rare pictorial beauty and of true characteriz- 
ing and musical significance, seeming the plastic complement of 
his tones. 

In voice and body were utter weariness of spirit as this Athanael 
first came among the anchorites; then in both gathered the half 
spiritual, half fanatic flame. In self controlled yet not wholly 
unmoved remoteness, he regarded the fascinations of Thais on 
Nicias’s terrace. In her chamber he stood over her with 
arms outstretched and face cast in 
mand, 
the lover who was human and jealous 
tones, clear, irresistible. The and this passion’ of hu- 
manity waxed in the scene before Thais’s house, and in the oasis 
the longing and then the woful man was driving out the anchorite 
Finally, this Athanac! came as no frenzied vampire of desire to the 
dying Thais, but being, consumed more by a 
human love than a furious lust of the flesh. He kissed the dead 
Thais. He did not glower upon her. Mr. Marcoux humanizes 
Athanael, He is a man and not a case.—Boston Transcript. 


Nicias’s house, 


long 
mingled benignancy and com- 
with the sound of Nicias’s voice, 
flashed into his face and 


Then—a graphic stroke— 


humanity 


as piteous human 


Mr. Marcoux took the part of Athanael for the first time in this 
It was a pleasure to find him in a role admirably suited to 
the compass of his voice and the characteristics of his indisputable 
art. Voecally and dramatically his monk was an impressive figure. 
The distinguished by fervor that did not de- 
generate into ranting, by that melo- 
dramatic. With what dignity he Nicias an 
nounce his arrival!—Boston Herald. 


city. 


impersonation was 


an intensity was not merely 


bade the slave of 


Under certain circumstances certain excusable, 
engrossing in their perform 
noon Mary Garden, Vann 
the principals in a presentation of 
artists had performed “La Tosca” five 

Mr. Marcoux appeared as Athanae! 


exceptional 


operas are even 


ance! This means that yesterday after 


Marcoux and Charles Dalmores were 


Massenet’s “Thais.” The same 
lays previous 

for the first time here. The 
part demands an actor of personality, skill and taste 
For Athanael 
fanaticism ; 


to bluster and ostentation wor 


must stand out, a heroic figure, overwhelming in his 


yet so much as an approa from real power and fury 
ald cause the ruin of the impersona- 
tion. 

Mr. Marcoux made 


scene of the first act and he 


a real effect by his entrance in the second 


was genuinely impressive in Act II. 


His prayer when he entered the room of the courtesan was the 
simple and profound appeal of a man in temptation, taking counsel 
of himself and the powers above. Not for an instant did this 
scene fall from its high level and the picture at the end, the man 


and overcome by 


of God, 


ber emotions, 


erect and defiant, the 
effective Boston Post. 


woman, writhing 


was truly (Advertisement.) 





No Night Music There. 


“Some people have a direct way of reasoning that is 
apt to prove disconcerting at times,” says Jules Falk, the 
violin virtuoso. 

“Some time ago, I was making a 
smaller cities of the East, and in the 
landed late one night in a small town in Pennsylvania 
One o'clock in the morning is not the time to find people 
in their best humor, and I suppose it was this which 
caused the clerk of the hotel to receive my party, 
sisting of my accompanist, manager and myself, with no 
great show of friendliness. 

“Owing to the fact that our arrival in the place had 
been a matter of uncertainty, no reservations had been 
made at the hotel; the circumstance that the was 
Jate did not improve things 

“*T wish to get a room in a quiet part of the building, 
was my remark to the sleepy man behind the desk. ‘If 
possible, give me one at the end of a hall, where I can 
study and play without disturbing others 

“For a minute the man eyed me as if doubting my state 
of mind. 

“*Be jabbers, an’ ye'll not play wan note here this night,’ 
he finally said with an emphatic slam on the desk. 

His authority and delicious brogue caused my compan- 
ions to smile. The clerk, with typical Irish alertness, saw 
the point and righted matters with the words: 

**Ye'll excuse me. It didn’t occur to me that ye might 
be wanting to play in th’ morning.’” 


some of the 
of things 


tour ol 


course 


con- 


train 





Sammarco Engaged for Paris. 


Mario Sammarco has been engaged for two perform 
ances of “The Barber of Seville” at the opening, next 
April, of the new Paris opera house, the Theatre des 
Champs Elysees. Immediately afterward he must leave 
for London, where he is engaged for his seventh consecu 
tive spring season at Covent Garden. December 22, at 
the Sunday afternoon Auditorium concert, Signor Sam 
marco will be heard in the title role of Monteverde’s “Or- 
feo,” when that work is produced for the first time in 
Chicago under the direction of Maestro Campanini. Two 
excerpts from “Orfeo,” which Signor Sammarco sang at 
his London recital two years ago, brought him the warm- 
est praise from the entire body of London music critics, 
for his style, singing and interpretation, and he delighted 
his audience. They seem modern rather than antique, and 
are highly dramatic. 
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PROMINENT SINGERS 


Sung by Miss Maggie Teyte. ' 
A. Carpenter Little fly 
If Frim} Where Is Johnny? 



































rsl Kern n We two together 
I hindle .New spring 
The lost falcon 


Sung by Miss Alma Gluck. 
nter The cock shall crow 

. eee . (reen fiver 
balist Chanson triste 
Réverie 


Sung by Mr. Claude Cunningham. 
Carpenter . e Go, lovely rose 
- Little fy 
Green river 
Dansons la gigue 


Sung by Mme. Loulse Homer. : 
er . stormy evening 
.Infant sorrow 
The sick rose 
Way down south 
Sung by Mme. Johanna Gadski. 
ng ... Love came in at the door 
O speaks To you 
Sung by Miss Christine Miller. 
Cur chindler The fairest one of all the stars 
Tohn A. Carpenter , , Don't gedre 
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Despite the inclement weather a large crowd attended 
the opening concert of the Apollo Club’s seventeenth sea- 
son, in Carnegie Music Hall, Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 5. Director Mayer has gotten together a chorus this 
season that is much better balanced than in the past, and 
a big improvement in their general work is the result. 
Several new selections were introduced, among which 
were the “Sword of Ferrara,” by Bullard, and an arrange- 
ment of “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms.” The latter number was so much enjoyed that 
it had to be repeated in part before the applause would 
subside Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano, was the soloist 
of the evening. This artist has appeared with the club 
several times in the past, and is a favorite with club 
patrons. She possesses a clear, flexible voice of pleasing 
quality, her mezza voce work being especially commend- 
able. Her best numbers perhaps were the “Mermaid’s 
Song,” by Haydn, and the “Will o’ the Wisp,” by Spross 
The soloist and chorus appeared together in the last num- 
ber of the program, an arrangement of Schuberts “The 
Almighty.” The number was well rendered by both 


December 9, 1912 


chorus and artist, and was a fine closing number to an 
enjoyable program. 
eRe 
At the opening concert of the Mendelssohn Club, in 
Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, December 4, Xaver 
Scharwenka, the eminent composer pianist, was the artist. 
A large crowd attended and cordially greeted this famous 
He lived up to 
the excellent reputation which preceded him, in faci the 
whole program was excellent and thoroughly enjoyed by 
those fortunate enough to attend, 
nRre 
\ crowd that literally packed the ball room of the 
Schenley Hotel, greeted Alma Gluck, the celebrated prima 
donna, who was heard in the second of the Schenley 
series of concerts, Friday evening, December 6. Although 
Manager Roman Heyn has prepared many good things for 
this season it is doubtful whether he will ever have a 
more brilliant audience and a more brilliant artist assem- 
bled at one time. Madame Gluck, in addition to her re- 
markable vocal art, is one of the most beautiful women 
on the concert stage. Her charming personality, her superb 
art and beauty of voice, combine in making her, it would 
seem, all that the most severe critic could desire. When 
appearing last year with the Art Society, Madame Gluck 
left such a lasting impression that he> coming this year 
was looked forward to with great pleasure. She was in 
fine voice on this occasion and even added to her previous 


pianist of whom so much has been heard. 


fine impression. She will always be assured a cordial wel- 
come in this city. The program follows: 


REPL ME. MN ss ances elicisecsratkecoadesteeees bib es ehheentane Gluck 
ON TN Scas accnkekscost pave cccscedesesee Mozart 
Ne Bee 36 Bie ee visces es hee H. H. Huss 
Liebesfeir cap eabame aa teh wie ...Weingartner 
Teh mimet aimen Lindondult . oo... oss ccccescccqvcccegecoevece Mahler 


.. A. Rosenstein 
... Richard Strauss 
.. Richard Strauss 


Mit einen gemalten Band..... 
Meinen Minde et sa wise sas aaknaieses 000 
Se i ace kaha mnene 


RI ase bastxdcckanbiewide teens end bneins eee tcen Zimbalist 
IE. codivash teins dncan daseeduucielnasbanebensécdmes Gretchaninoff 


...Maurice ‘Rave! 
. Rimsky-Korsakott 
..$. Rachmaninott 


CHG NOD un sbcnscabaakvancoecas 
Chanson Indoue, from the legend Sadko... 
| rer arr 

SIOUNEL SEE. c' die's Chad beds cesens 

The Cock Shall Crow. ......:.0 





.-J. Carpenter 


NE is chia Pa Va cae etnk ee EI ee Sees Worrell 
GEE. ch rctdnedevawetiisss sek bhknts deeamne ¢ Ghats BESO G. Chadwick 
Sens Se DE ce cneccinoreacs . .Cottenet 


The Mozart Club, James P. McCollum, director, will 
give its annual performance of Handel’s “Messiah” on 
Friday evening, December 27, in Carnegie Hall. Arrange- 
ments are being made for an excellent solo quartet and 
accompaniments will be played by an orchestra made up 
of Pittsburgh Orchestra players. 

a 

Saturday evening, December 14, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will open the symphony season in Pittsburgh. This 
is the first of a series of five concerts to be given under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Orchestra Association 
Leopold Stokowski, the new conductor of this organiza- 
tion, is a prime favorite in this city, as is also Florence 
Hinkle, the soloist. A large crowd is anticipated. 

RRR 

In the Lecture Hall of Carnegie Institute, on Tuesday 
evening, December 17, Dallmeyer Russell and Frank Mil- 
ton Hunter will present their pupils, Gertrude van Osten 
and George Shaffer. Miss van Osten is a pupil of Mr. 
Russell’s and Mr. Shaffer is a pupil of Mr. Hunter’s. The 
program will be entirely classical and all music lovers are 
cordially invited. 

RRR 

Maggie Teyte, prima donna soprano of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, will be the soloist at the third con- 
cert of the Art Society, Friday evening, December 13, in 
Carnegie Music Hall. This is Miss Teyte’s first appear- 
ance in Pittsburgh and a large crowd is expected. 

RnR 

Over fifty engagements have been booked by Christine 

Miller, the favorite contralto, for the next three months. 
Houuis Epison DAvENNY 





Persinger in “Garden of the Gods.” 


lhe accompanying picture shows Louis Persinger, the 














PERSINGER AND CHOTZINOFF ENJOYING NATURE'S 
WONDERS. 


American violinist, now touring this country, and his ac- 


companist, Samuel Chotzinoff, at the wonderful “balanced 
rock” in the “Garden of the Gods,” Colorado 

Messrs. Persinger and Chotzinoff enjoyed a recent ex- 
cursion, astride of burros, in the magnificent Rocky Moun- 
tain section of picturesque Colorado. 





MERIDIAN MUSICAL NOTES. 


Meripian, Miss., December 2, 112 
The following program was given at the Grand Opera 
House, Sunday, December 1, by Lodge No. 515, B. P. 
O. E., the occasion being the annual memorial service. 
“Angelus” (Massenet), Opera House Orchestra; open- 
ing ceremonies, by the lodge; quartet, “Consider the 
Lilies” (Excell), Mrs. W. A. Martin, Nellie Lockard, 
Lew Carter and Mr, R. Lundberg; solo, “O, Savior of 
the World” (Dudley Buck), Rev. C. N. Guice; duet, 
“God That Madeth Earth and Heaven” (Rathburn), Mrs 
O'Leary and Mr. Lundberg; oration, T. U. Sisson, of 
Winona, Miss.; solo, “By the Waters of Babylon” (How- 
ell), Mrs. Bearse; eulogy, “Our Departed Brothers,” 
Charles Christian; solo, “O, Lord, Be Merciful” (Bart- 
lette), Mrs. H. F. Sivley; closing cerernonies, by the 
lodge; violin solo, “Meditation Religeuse” (Peron), Ar- 
thur Lyon; duet and chorus from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise,” Mrs. Bearsse, Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. Martin, 
Miss Lockard, Miss Crooks, Miss M. G. Self, Messrs. 
Carter and Lundberg. 
nae 
Luella Gibson Joiner has returned from New Orleans, 
where she spent Thanksgiving and had the pleasure of 
attending a “Faust” performance by the French Opera 
Company at the quaint French Opera House. 
nnre 
Francis Pitts Grant will give a lecture-recital on Fd- 
ward MacDowell and his music at the State Industrial 
College at Columbus, Miss.. on December 6, and on De- 
cember 9 she will repeat her lecture at Whitworth Col- 
lege at Brookhaven. She will play the “Sonata Tragi¢a,” 
etude de concert, part of MacDowell’s first modern piano 
suite, op. 10, the prelude, andantino and interrnezzo. 
Luetra Greson Jomer 
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WINNIPEG MUSICAL EVENTS. 
Wiwnirec, Canada, November 30, 1912 

Xaver Scharwenka, the famous Polish composer-pianist, 
gave a recital in Central Church on November 16, betore 
a largé audience. A notable feature of the concert was 
the exceptional number of students present, accountable, 
no coubt, to Scharwenka’s fame as a composer and peda- 
gogue. The great artist played magnificently and was re- 
called time after time, the concert coming to a close even 
tually after several extra numbers had been generously 
added, only allowing barely enough time for Scharwenka 
to catch his train for the East. The program included 
Jeethoven’s ““Appassionata” sonata, a Chopin group, Liszt's 
paraphrase on “William Tell” overture, and a group of 
the pianist’s own compositions 

RRe 

Marcus Kellerman, basso, of Chicago, appeared before 
the Women’s Musical Club recently, in song recital, the 
occasion being doubly interesting from the fact that it was 
the first concert held in the new Trinity Hall Auditorium 
Kellerman has sung here previously with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and is a favorite with Winnipeg 
audierces. Mr. Parson, of Chicago, was a most efficient 
uccompanist. A feature of the recital was the first appear- 
ance of Miss Polson since her return from her studies in 
Germany, under Scharwenka Appropriately enough, she 
played her teacher's concerto in F, the orchestral accom 
paniments being performed on a second piano by Louise 
MacDowell, one of our most capable pianists, and former 
teacher of Miss Polson. ‘The 
she had made great progress in her art during the past 


young lady demonstrated that 


year 
nar 
The Womens Musical Club is doing a great work fot 
the advancement of musical culture in Winnipeg, not only 
by the regular weekly recitals, but also by bringing visit- 
ing artists of fame, who would probably never be brought 
here if it were not for the enterprise of these ladies. The 
club has engaged Louis Persinger, the American violinist, 
for a recital in January, and local musicians are eagerly 
looking forward to hearing this young artist, who was so 
popular when he made a short stay in this city a couple 
rf years ago 
Rene 
Ihe Oratorio Society and Elgar Society are busily en 
gaged in rehearsing for their winter concert It is un 
derstood that Arthur Middleton, the Chicago basso, will 
appear as soloist with the former society Middleton is 
always welcome to Winnipeg, and it is a well deserved 


mpliment to this singer that he has appeared here fout 
limes mm as Many seasons 
A welcome addition to the ranks of local vocalists is 


Beatrice Overton, who recently arrived from Lon- 
don, England, and has opened a studio. This lady has 
been engaged as soprano soloist of Westminster Church 
and is already in great demand as a concert singer. She 
possesses a soprano voice of exceptional beauty and is a 
splendid artist withal 


Rae 


\lexander Savine’s Grand Opera Class, consisting « 


fifty voices, performed the second act of “Aida” in concert 
form on November 18, scoring a great success and reflect 
ing credit upon their conductor. Alexander Savine is one 
of Winnipeg's most uab le musical assets 

Frep M. Ger 





MUSICAL SAN ANTONIO. 


San Awnronto, Tex., December 4, 19:2 
The San Antonio Press Club scored a big success last 
evening when it presenied Madame Nordica, David 
Bispham and William Morse Rummel, violinist The 
program was a most enjoyable one and the artists wer« 
received with great enthusiasm. The house was a credit 
to San Antonio 
zn ne 
The Press Club will bring Bonci in February and 
Frances Alda in March 
nner 
January 22, Carl Hahn, cellist, and Laura Maverick, 
contralto, will appear under the auspices of the Tucsday 
Musical Club. Both are well known musicians in San 
Antonio and they will be given a most cordial welcome 
to this city. 
zn ane 
Thursday, December 12, Clarice Thode, soprano, will 
give a recital at the St. Anthony Hotel, assisted by Flora 
Briggs, pianist. Miss Thode has recently returned from 
Europe, where she has been studying 
ee 
Mrs. Warren Clarke, pianist, gave a recital recently, 
assisted by Gilbert Schramm, basso 
Frorence Converse 





Prof. August Reinhard, aged eighty-one, a harmonium 
player of wide fame, died at his home in Ballenstedt, Ger 
many, November 27, 1912 
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Management : 
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Mme. CHARLES CAHIER 


The American Contralto 


Imperial Royal Opera, Vienmas Beye UC Ope Munich 

NOW IN AMERI 

Management: LOUDON Ma es I Carne 
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Metropolitan’ Opera House, New York 
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Germaine SGHNITZER 





Soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
New York Philharmonic, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul Symphony Orchestras. 








3d American Tour—Jan., Feb,, March and April, 1913 
Exclusive Management : HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, few York 
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Dates Now Booking. 





LILLIAN BLAUVELT rine dome sonan 


Returns to America January, 1913 
Management R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broz diway, New York 














Aa. CARBON E: 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 


exercises. Circular sent on application 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 





FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Toar of 
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THE WOLFSGHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 
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Bloomfield Zeisler Visits Yellowstone. 
By W. Frank McClure, 

innie Bloomfield Zeisler believes that just as many 
pupils go abroad unnecessarily for their musical 
many Americans who have never seen 
go to Europe to see sights not half so 
wonderful as those to be found in our own beau- 
She herself has heretofore sinned in this re- 


yn, so also 


wn country 





> MR ZEISLER ON SUMMIT OF MIT 


WASHBURN 


r contrition has been all the keener since 
recent trip to one of America’s wonderlands—the Yel- 
a trip which she considers one of the most 

that she has ever taken, On this 
accompanied by her husband and 


ntiul in many ways 


» Mrs. Zeisler was 


t Pacific Railroad Company telegraphed 
the news that the world famous pianist was on her 

the Yellowstone and accordingly the party was 
) extraordinary attention both on the train and 
the hotel They followed the usual route through the 
so leisurely that they took three 
ordinarily required by tourists. They 


wst put moved 
as long as is 

rowd, but had their own private con- 
é numerous 
Am Y ther side trips 


immit of Mt. Washburn, about 11,000 feet high, one of 


excursions. 
the Zeisler party went to the 


tains of the park. Mrs. Zeisler climbed 


| ] 


f of the ascent and walked the same distance 


iltowether a distance of about nine miles 
tremendously impressed by the wonderful 


from the summit. There Mrs. Zeisler ac 


mong other interesting people, the presi- 


of tl Sacramento (Cal.) Saturday Club, before 


sler had played, and of which she is an 


M nd Mrs. Zeisler on their journey through the Yel 


met a number of distinguished foreigners 


to America to attend various international 
study the geological formations for their 
ents All of them admitted that there 
Europe to equal the Yellowstone. The 


illy was pronounced by all to be the 
I grandeur and beauty of 


Bunyan's Allegory to Musical Setting. 


Bunyan and his “Pilgrim’s Progress” 

1 pictures Friday evening, De- 

p a Hall, New York. to the accom 

olay y the Russian Symphony Or 

stra, and composed by its conductor, Modest Altschuler 
Sina t unfolded the English writer’s childhood, his 


ns, his early yhood, his meeting with Elizabeth, his 


irrels ind struggles h 


home life, the writing of the 
ilgrim’s Progress.” his imprisonment, his escape from 

twelve years after, and his death rhe pictures 
¢ ar experiment of the F. W. Hochstetter process of 


plastic effects in natural colors, according to the 





program, and some of them were very vivid and beautiful, 
but the majority looked to the writer like ordinary moving 
pictures. 

The second part of the program disclosed the detailed 
story of the “Pilgrim's Progress,” in three parts, The pic- 
tures were effective and the music better and more appro- 
priate than in the earlier part of the program. 

There was a large and appreciative audience. 





SCHOLA CANTORUM CONCERT. 


That scholastic cantor or cantatrice who first conceived 
the idea of giving this school of singers a Latin name had 
the true advertising instinct. For a school of singers re- 
minds one of a schoo! of porpoises. But a Schola Can- 
torum carries about with it a name that makes the reader 
look twice and remember forever afterward. 

This very modern chorus with the very antique name 
gave a concert in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon, December 11, 1912, on which occasion nothing 
but new music was presented, and no language but English 
was used. Even the ode of Horace, to which Sigismond 
Stojowski wrote his cantata for mixed voices, was done into 
the vernacular language for the benefit of the composer 
and the Schola Cantorum. It is a very free paraphrase 
of the fourth ode of the first book. Either Mrs. Malcolm 
Lawson, who made the English version, or the composer 
in selecting his lines, has omitted the most famous phrase 
of the most famous ode of Horace—“pallida mors,” etc. 
The music which Sigismund Stojowski has composed is 
mélodious and harmonically interesting. It is concerned 
with the spirit of spring, of which Horace wrote, and it 
is probably for that reason that the somber reflections on 
death with which the Latin poet has ended his ode have 
been omitted from the music. 

The very long and varied program consisted of new 
works by composers who are American by birth or by 
residence in the United States: 
pGulandeewesesoede Will C. Macfarlane 
sistavaeterneakt Sigismond Stojowski 
The Hoisting of the Sidhe, song . ..Charles M. Loeffler 
lhe Fiddler of Dooney Daacdieidie yd vu hacen iis Sidney Homer 
Old Irish melodies, arranged for four parts with piano accom- 

paniment by Arthur Whiting. 


In Pride of May, madrigal 
Springtime, cantata 


BORE oc cddninn vccheuccee cbs pedsbanes > sbhebieones John Alden Carpenter 
Sonata for violin and piano .............-s0s0- John Alden Carpenter 
A Bible lyric, song and chorus . seesveseeveseees Blair Fairchild 


ADO, COME cscccceccccccces 
Song of the Nile ...... 
Love's Jester, song ...... 
We Two Together 


pinekeead Charles Louis Seeger 
TiTTIPT Ory”. la 
stig wodedee sana Louis Campbell-Tipton 
ji codeine vesewennl Marshall Kernochan 
endeaveccmneseaba Will Marion Cook 
J. Rosamond Johnson 
ddtens nc cabbewd 6aeddes samesedesth Will Marion Cook 
The sonata was played by Mischa Elman and the com- 
poser. The work is serious and ultra modern, showing 
much emotional power in the composer, who also played 
with earnestness and warmth of feeling. The themes of 
the work, however, are not clearly detached from the 
somewhat restless harmonic background, It is a work in 
bas relief rather than a striking group of statues. Faces 
and features are suggested, but there are no pronounced 
figures—no pregnant themes to be carried away by the 
hearer. The small chorus of fifteen sopranos, nine altos, 
seven tenors, and eight basses, was conducted by Kurt 
Schindler in his customary skillful, conscientious and artis- 
tic manner. Carl Feis played the accompaniments. 
Francis Rogers, Mrs. Samuel Wright and Estelle Burns- 
Roure were the solo singers of the afternoon. Mr. Rog 
ers’ refined baritone and his intelligent style of singing, as 
ever, interested. He sang the songs by Loeffler, Homer 
and Kernochan in a manner that elicited real appreciation. 
Of these, “We Two Together,” by Marshall Kernochan, 
was the best liked. 


Exhortation 


A negro lullaby ..... 
Rain song .... 





Detroit Tuesday Musicale Concerts. 
Derrott, Mich., Decomber 12, 1912 

The third morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale was 
held at the Century Building, Tuesday, December 3. The 
opening number was the Tartini sonata in G minor for 
piano and violin, acceptably played by Mrs. Samuel C. 
Mumford, pianist, and Fredericka Moebs, violinist. The 
Chaminade Quartet followed with “Mary’s Lullaby,” by 
Chadwick, and a seventeenth century Christmas hymn 
The quartet includes Mrs. Frederic W. Brown, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin F. Mumford, Mrs. Charles A. Parker and Jennie M. 
Stoddard, and is an organization deserving of much credit 
for its efforts in its particular line. The direction of the 
quartet has been vested entirely with Jennie M. Stoddard. 
whose large experience has been shown in the excellent 
results achieved by the organization S 

Other numbers on the program included the Haydn 
“Andante Con Variazioni,” played by Frances M. Crosette, 
and two Christmas songs by Mrs. Farrand Lewis. 

The Tuesday Musicale announces a lecture-recital, to be 
given by Charles Wakefield Cadman, on January 8 

J. &..D. 





Nuremberg, which opened its opera season with “Meis- 
tersinger,” has followed with “Carmen,” “Traviata,” 
“Oberst Chabert,” etc. 


CONCERTS IN PORTLAND. 


445 Sherlock Building, 
Porttann, Ore., December 7, 1912. 


Last Sunday afternoon the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra gave its second concert of the present season before 
an audience of more than 2,200 people. It was a very 
successful performance. Carl Denton directed. The pro- 
gram, which was rehearsed ten times, included Wagner's 
vorspiel to “Parsifal,” Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Pre- 
ludes,” and works by Elgar, Chaminade, Dvorak and 
Rubinstein. Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture was the clos- 
ing selection. Pupils of the local high schools and acade- 
mies attended the final rehearsal preceding this concert. 
They were very attentive and had they had their way 
every number would have been repeated. Conductor 
Denton explained the uses of the different musical instru- 
ments. The managers of the Heilig Theater donated the 
house for the ¢ehearsal. George Jeffery will conduct 
the next concert. 

RRR 

Lovers of the violin turned out in large numbers on 
November 26 to hear William Wallace Graham play in 
the Masonic Temple. He recently returned to Oregon, 
his native State, from Berlin. His program embraced 
several very difficult selections, such as Beethoven’s D 
major concerto, which he played in its entirety. No notes 
were used. Mr. Graham made a good impression and 
won much well deserved applause. He is a member of 
the first violin section of the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra. Thelma Waters, contralto, assisted. To hear her 
sing is a real musical treat. Edgar E. Coursen, at the 
piano, gave the soloists admirable support. 


The Portland Musical Association, Mrs. Warren E. 
Thomas, president, announces its first concert for De- 
cember 9, when Tina Lerner, the eminent Russian pianist, 
will be heard. 

nner 

Coming: David Bispham, the distinguished baritone, 
December 15, and Gottfried Galston, the noted pianist, 
late in December. Joun R. Oarman. 





Rossi, as Seen by the Cartoonist. 
Only great men, so it is said, are of interest to the 
cartoonist. Hence, Anafesto Rossi, the young baritone, 
who has sung with great success in Europe, and who only 








ANAFESTO ROSSI. 
Built for speed. 


recently made such a successful debut in Boston with the 
Boston Opera Company, may very safely consider him- 
self one of the elect, according to the cleverly drawn cari- 
catuce of himself and unlike himself, both in one. 
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Recital at American Institute of Applied Music. 


Kate S. Chittenden, vice president and dean of the fac- 
ulty of the American Institute of Applied Music, New 
York City, is justified in tak*ng pride in the achievements 
of the pupils, as evinced in the frequent recitals given in 
the spacious quarters of the school. There is a definite 
system in all the piano teaching, which naturally forms the 
larger share of the work, and consequently definite results 
are obtained. Of the program given December 13, com- 
prising eleven numbers, six were by piano pupils, playing 
works by modern composers, with much attention to all 
those details which go to make piano playing interesting 
These were the pianists: Helen F. Sylvester, Helen Lu- 
cille Snyder, Edwin Murphy, Cornelius Estill, Mabel Best- 
hot, Elsie Lambe. The following violin pupils, studying 
with the dean of teachers of violin in America, Mr, Schra 
dicck, played: George R. Raudenbush, Joseph Vermilye, 
These three vocal pupils of Mr. Lanham sang: May Hack- 
ett, Mrs. Clarence Test, Mrs. A. W. Davis. 

The recitals are of decided educational value, and are 
attended by a large share of the music students, beside 
many friends of the individual pupils. Close attention 
characterize the audiences, and much good is done the 
cause by the dignified attitude of all concerned 





“Messiah,” by Oratorio Society, December 26 and 28. 

The Oratorio Society of New York, under Louis Koem 
menich, will give the customary performances of “The 
Messiah” during Christmas week, viz., Thursday after 
noon, December 26, Carnegie Hall, 2.15 o'clock, and Satur 
day evening, December 28, 8.15 o'clock. The solo artists 
are to be Madame Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Christine Mil 
ler, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Herbert Wither 
spoon, basso. These will be the eighty-second and eighty 
third performances (otherwise the 224th and 225th pre 
sentations of choral works) given during the forty years’ 
life of the honored organization. Mr. Koemmenich states 
that the work is to be performed with but three full re 
hearsals of the chorus; this shows great confidence in the 
singers on the part of the conductor, and, contrarywise, 
similar confidence on the part of the officers in Conductor 
Koemmenich. After the excellent results achieved with 
the first performance, “Elijah,” this is well justified; it 
has been many years since the united press of the metrop- 
olis joined in such pxans of praise of a conductor 





Bonarios Grimson Heard. 


Bonarios Grimson, violinist, was soloist with the Schu 
bert Club, of Jersey City, at its first concert of the season 
on Tuesday evening, December 10. The Jersey City Journal 
of December 11 said: “Another one of the great things on 
the program was the Bach selection by the violinist. It 
takes an artist to stand as Mr. Grimson did last night and 
play such a great and difficult composition without accom 
paniment, and with a display of technic and understanding 
that fairly held his audience spellbound. He is a great 
musician, and his visit to this city was one of the honors 
which musicians of note are coming to pay to this city 
Mr. Grimson has a worldwide reputation as a violinist, and 
he added to his fame by his finished playing last night 
In the second part of the program he had three numbers 








JOHN McCORMACK AND GLACIER PARK BLACKFOOT INDIANS. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


‘Les Adieux’ by Sarasate, ‘Caprice Viennois’ by Kreisler, 
and ‘Hungarian Dance’ by Brahms-Joachim, these with 
piano accompaniments. Grimson’s playing was one of the 
delights of the season.” 


Alice Nielsen Bookings. 

Closing her concert tour with appearances in St. Louis. 
Omaha and Danville (Kentucky), this last date being De 
cember 16, Alice Nielsen opens her operatic engagements 
in Montreal December 23, and from that time until May 
31, when she appears at the North Shore Festival in 
Evanstown (Illinois), she will be kept constantly engaged 
in operatic and concert work throughout the entire sea 





son. Manager Charles L. Wagner may surely be con 

















ALICE NIELSEN MODESTLY DISCLAIMING HER VOCAL 
MERITS AS VOICED BY HER LEGIONS OF ADMIRERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


gratulated at the successful outcome of the tremendous 
tour just being completed by Alice Nielsen and her opet 
atic concert company, as well as for the brilliant booking 
ability which has kept the entire tour intact for the aggre- 
gation of artists, and which is now bringing to Miss Niel 


sen herself the financial reward of her great artistic 


ability. 





McCormack and Blackfoot Indians. 


During his recent concert tour in the West John Mi 
Cormack had varied experiences, but one of the most 
thrilling was when he was photographed with a group of 
Glacier Park Blackfoot Indians at the St. Paul Auditorium, 
in St. Paul, Minn, The picture indicates that the famous 
Irish tenor was not in the least afraid of his scalp 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire. 
Studio, 30 East s7th St.. Cor. s7th St. and Madisen Ave, New York. 





HE supremacy of Meud Powell among violinists is 
evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with all 


the great orchestres and leading musical organizations 
oftener then any other artist before the public. 
{ Re-engagements are the test 
Tit has been said truly: 

“Maud Powell stands today sot only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitally 
interesting Pigure in the Violin World." 


Bee H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, 


vi i VERE SAPIO 


Prima Donna Sop rano from Paris Grand Opera; La Scala, wy 
Covent Garden, Londen: Metropolitan Opera, N Y., ete, etc, in 
America Season 1912-13. For terms and dates address: 


65 Central Park West, New York. 


Prima Denna Seprane 
In America Entire Season, 1912-13 


New York 








Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 
Masagemeat : 

FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 
3835 Fleurney 5t., Chicago, Ill 
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THE RENOWNED FRENCH TENOR 


LEMENT 


Personal Representative: HOWARD E. POTTER 
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Mischa Elman Plays at Rubinstein Club. 


Rubinstein Club gave the first concert of the sea 


the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, on Tuesday 


g, December 10. An audience that occupied every 


rowded the standing room assembled to greet 


ipal performer, Mischa Elman Ihe celebrated 


iolinist was in splendid form and gave a beautiful inter- 


mber, the “Introduction and Rondo 

Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns. He then played a group of 
istened to with many manifestations of 

[he Chopin nocturne was rendered with great 

dept f feeling, exquisite delicacy, and a variety of tonal 
I el-Burmeister’s “Walzer” was played with 


great charm and freshness; in Sammartini’s “Love Song,” 


unged by himself, the artist displayed a wealth of poetic 





eling, a large heart-searching tone, and very delicate 
i his execution of the Brahms-Joachim Hun 
garian Dance—the last number of the group—delighted 


s full of life and brilliance, displaying 


wwledge of his instrument to the full. 
played 


ecol ilf of the program, Mr. Elman 


much plenitude of tone and great feeling an Andan- 


Martin. and Sarasate’s well knowt ‘Zigeuner 
the latter was given with great fire and splendid 
a perfect interpretation and won him the 
t ipplause of his audience, who insisted upon 
Pet Kahn played Elman’s accompani 
| ilso played the incidental violin obbligato 
h I b ‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” by Liza 
Lehmann, wor Eugene Field, written and dedicated 
nstein Club, and sung for the first time at this 
inkow, bas if the Boston Opera Company, 
n the program for several solo numbers, as 
with the chorus, but a severe attack of laryn 
ented him from appearing; his place was filled, 
at t ytice, | Percy Hemus, an American basso can- 
nt Mr. Hemus sang an aria from “Mefistofele” and 
ver ther numbers, and gave pleasure 
Easley, the American prima donna, who made 
is ful debut at Aeolian Hall a few days ago, 
bee innounced to sing, but she also was suffering 
m lar giti and could ot be present, 
\ number of choral selections, under the direction of 
Villiam Roge Chapman, were charmingly interpreted, 
1 many of the pieces had to be repeated 
é \ Maria” by Henry Holden Huss was beauti 
rendered, and the score made an instant appeal by 
elodic charm. It is written with all of the Huss grace 
usicianship The Prayer” is dedicated to the Ru 
t Club 
Phe mplete program follows 
Christma Chaminade 
Solo by Lutie Humbert Fechheimer 
Rubinstein Club 


Introduction and rondo capriccioso .........seseeeeeeeeee Saint-Saéns 
Mischa Elman 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod .........66cccsescseeee .Liza Lehmann 


Incidental violin obbligato by Mischa Elman. 
Rubinstein Club. 
Aria from Meflstalele oiccccccsccvcccccscvsccccsncececcsseseesees Boito 
Percy Hemus. 


A DLiletie Total: Datiatee cise piciécarnns ccscvegeoves ..Parry Stair 
My True Love Hath My Heart ............csscccceves .. Hammond 
Re leis Clie so isivcsdsdandethaencne > H. Waldo Warner 


Rubinstein Club 
Nocturne (op. 27, No. 2) 
a EP Re 
Song suse 
Hungarian dance, No. 7 ...cccccosccvcsess 

Mischa Elman, accompanied by Percy Kahn. 

Ave Marie ..Henry Holden Huss 
Weaving song .Alberto Randegger 
Ein Ton .. b pbescsheruseten chogeseh Peter Cornelius 


..Chopin-Wilhelmj 
Hummel- Burmester 
. Sammartini-Elman 

Brahms-Joachim 


ECO: DOOR Nedenkvissusaurdon cdnrsaguce 


Italian serenade 
Ru binetela Cc lub. 
Martini 
Sarasate 


Andantino 

Zigeunerweisen ooeeesoereses 

Mischa E/man 

There Was a Bonnie Lass Wiedthamepwiwen «bby hice denaueeeeeee 

I Hear You Calling Me .......... ceek .. Marschall 
Mr. Hemus, accompanied by Gladys Craven. 

Love is a Sickness Full of Woes ... W. G 

Rubinstein Club 


Hammond 


MUSICAL ACTIVITY IN LOUISVILLE. 


Lovisvitie, Ky., December 10, 1912. 

December promises to be musically active in Louisville, 
the ball rolling by the Aborn Opera 
Company, which gave ‘our pleasing performances at the 
Masonic Theater, under the local management of J. J 
Garrity. “Butterfly,” “Tales of Hoffmann,’ “Lucia” and 
“Lohengrin” were the offerings, with Jane Abercrombie, 
Ivy Scott, Jayne Herbert, Leonid Samoloff, Eugene Bat- 
tain, William Schuster, George Shields and Morton Ad- 
kins in the principal roles 


Rene 


Rothschild Sapinsky gave a recital 


having been set 


night, Carrie 
at the Woman’s Club, offering a pleasing and varied pro- 
gram that included selections by Ponchielli, Gluck, 
Strauss, Breidt, Hue, Hahn, Kriens, Oley Speaks, Charles 
G. Spross, Homer, and Schneider. With Mrs 
she sang the “Butterfly” duet, and her 
Cowles, The performance was 


Friday 


Cadman, 
Charles Horner 
accompanist was Frederic 
enjoyed by a large audience 
zeae 

Cowles and Marie Glover gave the first of a 
series of organ recitals at Calvary Church, on Thursday 
night before a large Miss who has re- 
cently returned from the Paris Conservatoire, sang Men- 
delssohn’s “Oh for the Wings of a Dove,” and also “With 
Verdure Clad” from “The Creation,” and Mr. Cowles 
a number of artistically played organ selec- 


Frederic 


asse mbly Glover, 


was heard in 


tions 


eRe 
On the night of December 5, Mrs. Harry Williams, of 
Chicago, gave a most enjoyable song recital at the Wo- 








LUELLA 


CHILSON-OHRMA 


SOPRANO 


Some Press Opinions of a Recent Recital: 
MR OHURMAN’S RECITAI 





presented a varied progress 


( n-Ohrman, soprano, 


eciati Fine Arts Theater yesterday. Of 
teer x \ ymmprised this program there were heard 
he P w an aria by Verdi, three songs 





Gounod's “Chan 
Massenet’s opera, 


: “Ma Voisine,” 
ce t | he gavotte from 


The ! as **( Nome,” from “Rigoletto.” It 
i not. to be fit at | well into its place between a work 
Bach a the three songs by Hugo Wolf, but as Mrs. Ohrman 
t y she was to a limited extent justified of her 
It be recorded that the trill with which she 
( N ’ was the most finished specimen of its kind 
e hea this se n—and the se sson has brought forth 
Nor d M Ohrman fail at all in the brilliance 

t i 
Wolf's works, yet a somewhat 
f tone in the uppermost register de 
what trom the effect of the Austrian composer's 
which requires full-throated style Mrs. Ohrman put 
chat " t! singing f a graceful lyric, “Ma 
Goring-Thomas, an English writer, who in all his 
French scl the sincerest flattery by imitating 


t giver presented the real article by singing 


art y iteresting “Chanson de Printemps’ 
avotte by Maasenet The last named was interpreted 
jaint harn Felix Borowsky, in Chicago 


ISS CHILSON SCORES 


the Chicag soprano, gave A song re 

Fine A Theater yesterday afternoon, her program 
hich ged om Bact hr ' 

which ranged trom cach, throug 

‘ un, French and Italian composers, 

f ena Brans ‘omt e's pieces Her present 


e gavotte f Ma assenet's * Manon,” and “Comment 

) by Liszt sed e range and qualities of her 

t ‘ : f commendable merits, though 

e wa both of these ongs to sing off the pitch 

he “W the-W f Ra hm aninoft ate a pleasing im 
siot e\ M Rosen fe id. in Chicago on 


LUELLA CHILSON OHRMAN IN RECITAI 
ine Arts Theater Luella Chilson Ohrman appeared 
n also, giving ecital of songs arranged in 
e traditional fashion from the classics to a group of English 
d American ditties Miss Ohrman is gifted with a brilliant 
ne—which she stage manages sometimes for operatic tricks on 
sore f the high tones—fortissimos with a bit of an edge. The 
ger demonsti ated a technical flexibility in coloratura passages 
te rexpected from her previous appearances, and of her 
ense of ballad interpretation there can be but high compliment 
uid her A sparkling bit was Spross’ “Will-o’-the-Wisp.’ 
Susie Ford played the accompaniments from memory and with 
instant ie Ford sas —Chicago Inter Ocean. 








MRS. CHILSON-OHRMAN RECITAL 
We could hear Mrs. Obrman sing only “Caro Nome” from 


“Rigoletto” and three songs by Hugo Wolf, but in these she 
demonstrated her self control and artistic purpose She has 
surety, has worked the things out well, so that she knows what 
she intends to do, but her singing sounds a little calculated, for 
she has not yet passed on to the place where it comes spontane 
ously. Also the quality of the tone has a tendency to hardness, 
especially on the upper tomes, when she gives her full voice, as 
though she were thinking more of volume than of beauty of 
tone. However, she bas so much earnestness in her work that 
this mellowing ought to come. Susie Ford supplied good support 
at the piano.—Karleton Hackett, in Chicago Evening Post. 








man’s Club, for the benefit of the Church Home. Both 
musically and socially the affair was important, and Mrs. 
Williams fairly electrified her hearers by the beauty and 
charm of her singing. Her program was selected from the 
works of Richard Strauss, Brahms, Grieg, Liszt, Puccini, 
Massenet, Bemberg, Ferry, Worthington Loomis, Mary 
Turner Salter, Coleridge-Taylor, Chas. Wakefield Cadman 
and Paul Bliss. Corneille Overstreet, the noted pianist, 
who has played with the Boston Symphony, the Russian 
Symphony, and several other leading orchestras of Amer- 
ica and Europe, contributed two piano solos in her usual 
brilliant manner, and Mrs. Williams’ accompaniments were 
played in a most sympathetic and finished style by Mrs. 
Newton Crawford. 
zene 


The next two important musical events announced are 
the concert on December 12 by the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
at the Masonic Theater, and the recital by Mary Hallock 
at the Woman’s Club on December 18. The latter is the 
third of the Metropolitan Concert Course, the previous 
ones having been given by Frances Alda and David Bis- 
pham. On the afternoon of December 18 the first meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Club Music Committee takes place, 
the program being in the hands of the Treble Clef Club, 
of which Mrs. Henry Terstegge is director. K. W. D. 





Denison Conservatory Recitals. 
[wo attractive faculty recitals were presented recently 
at the Denison Conservatory of Music, Granville, Ohio, as 
follows: 


John Moyses Priske, baritone 
Elizabeth Benedict, accompanist. 
Wednesday, December 4, 1912, Recital Hall, 4 p. m. 
Vieni la mia Vendetta (aria from Lucrezia Borgia). 
She Came to the Village Church. 
Come Into the Garden, Maud. 
L’estremro addio (aria from Simon Bocanegra). 
Ombre di mia prosapia (aria from La Gioconda). 
Berceuse from Mignon. 
When I Am Dead 
Song of Sleep. 
The Lover and the Rose 
The Monotone. 
Over the Sea to Skye 
Russian Folk Song. 
The Jew, 


Elizabeth Benedict, organist. 
Assisted by John Moyses Priske, baritone. 
Sunday, December 8, 1912, Baptist Church, 4 p. m 





Offertory on two Christmas hymns ................... -Guilmant 
CN RMI oa scdeies anc casadiesaasaccesusswedisdsanenbe Whiting 
Suite— 
The Shepherds in the Field ........c....cccseneees .. Malling 
The Three Wise Men ...... Sco bRwh upon vaeheueteane Malling 
I esrb ncn re Fadika rete ssieietsvcdion \ cevcennn Malling 
Te BU ca dacesacvdedc cress povctecdeustBerstenevdseaet Buck 
Oh Holy Night ..........:.0eseee- ‘a Adam 
Mr. Priske 
ae GE Ge BNL. kinda ss ukcccagpascnchasthndctiecensddascdians Dubois 
tinh Cet sno. coun cksepews rife . Gade 
Shepherds’ Farewell to the Holy Family Gir satdekasecaemne Berlioz 
TRE i odes oak béncs Cas aehalabectanshaouees Dubois 
-_- 


TonKunstier Honors Beethoven's Memory. 

Ludwig van Beethoven, who was born in Bonn, on the 
Rhine, some time during December 12 and 16, in the 
year 1770, will have much music played and sung in 
his honor during this week. Last night (Tuesday) the 
New York Tonkunstler Society presented a Beethoven 
program at Assembly Hall on East Twenty-second street. 
The music for the evening was as follows: 
String quartet (G major, op. 18, No. 2). 
Maurice Kaufman, first violin; David H. Schmidt, Jr., second 


violin; Henry Mollenhauer, viola; Bedrich Vaska, violoncello. 
Songs for soprano— 


Mignon, Kennst du das Land, op. 75, No. i ..... + eeee+sGoethe 
Andenken, Ich denke dein ..........0...ssceeess ..»»Matthisson 
Molly's Abschied, Lebe wohl du Mann, op. 52, No. 5 ..Buerger 
Der Wachtelschlag, Horch, wie schallt’s dorten ....... . Santer 


Reba Cornett Emory. 
Alex. Rihm, at the Piano. 
Trio for piano, violin and violoncello (B flat major, op. 97). 
Elfriede Stoffregen, piano; Richard Arnold, violin; Ernst Stoffregen, 
violoncello. 





Godowsky Plays Great Program Today. 
Leopold Godowsky, the Polish pianist, gives his second 
New York recital at Carnegie Hall this afternoon, Wed- 





nesday. He is to play the following great program: 

Suen, cas We CG isa aka nc kins ese atk eee Beethoven 
POO: | 5a sins adi aa sci sas cba bd Gakaeanebe peak abies Godowsky 
SONG SN eos en civccnccucccccuvadeuiatecusaeioel Corelli 
BUI Mkts <5 cede eh tink ds venedclabuededhweks bub Ohuks Rameau 
DR Ri TOE 0 ids na dasweikasig ck debsavebsnns Rameau 
La caquet e Vidinadocerubudess jepnwbaphetbi<kes Dandriea 
GANG csdcsdabas canidceumns $4005 cuevctabbeebies Uivecesece BOGMy 
Variations on a + dentin a ‘Teennial & Book) iedhiidicnes -» «s+» Brahms 
OO, Wh Te I aos vo vvn occkcncccbcbbiensamccdl Chopin 
Fee Dowd GOMS SOMES occ viccccccisces eetnnd ooosck eee . Liszt 
Compe. i I kin ck ch cuncévec kc ccdeubtienc sa +++ ee Ligat 
Symphonic metamorphoses of Artist's Life, Strauss...... Godowsky 





Elberfeld’s recent opera productions were “Lobengrin,’ 
“Aida,” “Tiefland,” “Oberon.” “Martha,” “Mignon,” “Frei- 
schiitz,” “Contes d’Hoffmann,” “Trovatore,” “Carmen” 
and “Tannhauser.” 
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Edward Collins Winning Laurels wr 
wt on Tour with Schumann-Heink. 








Edward Collins, the promising and talented young pian 
ist, at present on tour with Madame Schumann-Heink, is 
a native of Joliet, IIL, and is but twenty-four years of age 
He comes of a musical family, his sister being the cele 
Katherine Collins Hoffmann, who 
gave him his first lessons on the piano. Later he studied 
with Thomas G 
high musical ideals, who taught in young Collins’ home 
At fifteen the latter entered the Chicago Musical 
College as a pupil of Rudolph Ganz. During the three 
years young Collins was there he won three diamond med 


brated accompanist, 


Schaefer, a man of serious aims and 


town 


als 

At eighteen he went to Berlin with Ganz and remained 
there six years. In addition to his lessons from Ganz, 
which he continued, he attended the Royal High School 
of Berlin, where he obtained a four years’ scholarship 
Here such distinguished men as Humperdinck, Max 
Bruch, Gernsheim and Robert Kahn were not only his 
teachers in composition, orchestration, conduct 
ing, etc., but were also the young pianist’s closest 
friends as well. 

Collins also studied the organ at the famous 
Hochschule in addition to his other studies and 


officiated as organist in all of the oratorio per- 





formances there. He likewise played in the 
Hochschule orchestra and chose the tympani as 
the only instrument which a pianist could learn 


without much schooling. Collins was tympani 
player in this orchestra for four years 

March 20 last Collins made his debut in Berlin 
as a full fledged pianist before a representative 


audience composed of the leading musical peopl 
and critics of the German metropolis. It was a 
triumphant event for the young pianist, to whom 
the critics with one accord paid high tribute next 
day. Madame Schumann-Heink, who happened 
to be in Berlin at the time, was among those 
present at the Collins debut. The great contralto 
at once decided to engage him for her concer? 
America His joint 


tour in appearance with 


Schumann-Heink this season has been one of re 
peated success, and Collins has been the recipien: 
of much attention and praise from critics and 
public alike. 

At present home for a few weeks’ vacation 
Collins will go to St. Louis, December 22, where 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, he will 
play Liszt’s A major concerto; and on New 
Year’s Day he will give a recital before the Schu- 
bert Club, of St. Paul, Minn 


pearance with Schumann-Heink will be in con- 


His next joint ap- 


cert at Cincinnati early in January 
The following press notices refer to Mr. Col 
lins’ appearances in various cities 











However t is wit g e that .one ttempts to find 
fault with Madame Schumann-PMeink atriot gre is 
since she is strument ' nting the American pul 
ic with the surprising talents and attainments of Edward 
Collins, the young Ameri inist, w assisted he 
He is a virtuoso worthy t take rank wit amy of the 
unger generation of Europea nists wh visit . 
oint of mere mec rica ta ent | king or mm 
that eloquence of delivery which springs from experience 
A beautifully shaded and lulated tone, refinement f 
interpretative means, an 1 ste musicianship were the 
qualities that infused interest into his tex brilliant 
performance of compositions by Chopin iszt and Brahms Chicag 
Daily Tribune, October 14, 191 
Edward Collins, a young Chicagoan, but recently returned from 


Europe, made his debut as assisting artist, and played selections 


{ Chopin and Liszt, and performance evinced a clean and 


precise technic and intelligent musical interpretative traits. He 
soon wore awsy the nervousness apparent in his rendition of the 
C minor ballad of Chopin and played the berceuse and C sharp 
minor scherzo by the same composer in virtuoso fashion. The 


“Campanella,” by Liszt, which he played in his second set of pieces, 


was a fine technical feat.—Chicago Examiner, October 14, 1912. 


Mrs. Hoffmann’s brother, Edward Collins, was decidedly in evi 
lence Madame Schumann-Heink refers to her companions as a 
most brilliant family, and surely they are worthy of so great praise. 
Mr. Collins doesn’t look the part His hair is not long and his 
hands are very small Just how he produces such wonderful ef 
fects on the piano is not for us to explain Schenectady has heard 
the greatest living pianists, and yet, with one notable exception 
none of them have had mere applause than Mr. Collins. He ap- 
peared twice At the first appearance he played a Chopin group 
Ballade in G minor, berceuse, and scherzo, C sharp minor. 

His final number was the brilliant “Rigoletto” fantasie, Verdi- 
Liext. It is indeed a remarkable artist who can capture an au- 
dience that came to hear Schumana-Heink and which, at the first 





ppearance of the young artist, was quite unreceptive.—Schenectad 


Y.) Union Star, November 26, 1912 


At this point in the proceedings Edward Collins, a pianist new 


to our halls, presented three Chopin numbers—the G minor ballade 
the berceuse and the C sharp minor scherz Mr. Collins is an 
exceptionally gifted player He has undant technic, his tone is 
exquisite and his reading of the tr { favorites wit st a hint of 
pose or sentimentality In fact, more beautiful playing of the 
berceuse we hear rarely The newcomer w be eard from 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, October 14 p12 

In Edward Collins, Madison people found a pianist of great at 
ty and an artist worthy of appearing on the same program wit 
Schumann. Heink., His rendition of the Chopin numbers was in 
every way satisfactory, his tone and toucl eing thoroughly no 
ca and his technic all that could be desired Particularly 
sprightly, dashing and powerful was the scherzo in C sharp minor 
the group meriting the skyrocket, which was tendered Mr. ( ns 


at the close Equally acceptable were the Liszt numbers and the 





EDWARD COLLINS 


La Campane , eceive encore. —Ma re . 
October 1 1912 

Mrs. Hoffmann, Schumann-Heink’s capable and accomplished 
accompanist, is still with her, and has become so much a part of 


the madame’s concerts that her absence would make a blank hard 
to fill 
yneert tour, displayed fine ability 


Edward Collins, a young pianist who is making his first 
He has a clear, crisp, facile 
technic and a sympathetic manner of interpretation which promises 
to win him much fame. He possesses the kind of ability that wins 
an audience, and is evidently one of the few who is destined to 
make a success of concert playing.—Detroit Saturday Night. 


The pianist who accompanied the singer and gave two groups of 
solo numbers was a young man of remarkable attainment. If he 
had been giving a piano recital alone he would have received more 
applause perhaps, but the audience last night was giving most of 
ts thought to Madame Schumann-Heink. However, his truly 
rtistic performances were appreciated and made an enjoyable addi 
tion to the fine program. His numbers included three of Chopin, 
the ballad in G, berceuse and scherzo in C and “Rigoletto” para- 
all artistically played The accom 
Katherine Hoffmann, was another artist whose work meant 


phrase and a Chopin waltz 
panist 
xh to the mpletion of the splendid program Schenectad 


N. ¥ Gazette, November 26, 1912 





In support of the contralto, Mrs. Hoffmann’s accompaniments 
were ideal. She rightly deserved the tribute shown her by Mad- 











ame Schumann-Heink, who, after various number 


ug 
Hoffmann to the front to st the glory her a 
ng to bestow. At the organ s. Hoffmann 
new light to her many admirers 
As an innovati song recitals, the piar ry 
Collins, who by the way is Mrs. Hoffmann's 
cceptable. Far fr receiving met erfunc ie 
appreciation, the y ng i talen aye ‘ 
vation and compelled re t neores al 
tempting to remain im the ACK 
Phe fact that Willy Jaffe ‘ 
‘Agnus De $ synor sw 
Heink duly appreciated the mus . ft k 
evidenced abundant 
In compliance with request Mada S 
Bizets “Agnus Dei t the K 
t e¢ organ, Edward Collins piar and W 
e beautiful violin obbligat I ens¢ 
ouse The applause su eding rendit 
any seconds and then i: linutes Aga 
her companions bow k wledg : 
ng thousands, but to no ava b 
there was Again, like a tact stess, the grea 
udly to her assisting artists as t x 
sible for the splendid result Chis admiral 
eristic of the diva and strengthens ' le 
her audience sually exhibit Milwauke ~ 
ber 1 
Mr. Collins achieved a " 
ving He is a young at 
osity, such admirable m cal t 
e Chopin selections, sux x 1 
erformance not only pleased ga? t 
avag t y t 
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Sciapiro Plays in New Haven. 
Miche Sciapit Y ent 
plaved recent] at iyper te 
liavet Cot befor 1 aude . 
hundred people tl cing t 
ypinion of public and pre was that 
Mischa Elman ha tirred musical N 
engaged for a short tour in Connecticut ‘ ¢ 
Following an Australian pre notice 
Michel S&S € . 
we heen he ‘ H t 
e Techaikowsk ‘ h : a re 
terpretatior art ' Ke 
another engage tw ew . 
the city < ¢ New 


Ricardo and Holding in Concert. 


Gracia Ricardo, the soprano, and Franklir 


‘ 


in one of the serie vf fashionable ever 


Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia 


Genee in Brooklyn. 


Adeline Genee, the dancer, her compan 
ire to give a production at the A: 


. 


Brooklyn, Saturday evening, December 21 


\merican violinist, are to appear at a corn 
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[GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, Decemix giz 

appeared in 
singing 
various Amer- 


Cadman 


rriti indian song 


Theater, 


interpreter 
December Il, 
nd arranged by 
Farwell, Curtis and 
contralto voice, of high range, 
allied with 
the purport of each song and 


h nder excellent control, dis- 


atior She told 
singing a large portion in the 
were heard 
note of 


Indian language. Clear and sweet high notes 


others there was a 


ntensi many of them hav- 


ty and grace 
Especially was this 
and “Corn Grinding 


highly original accompaniments 


Zuni 


Cadmani's Che 


“Radiance” 


loon 


the case with the 


Drops Low” is always 


ed effective, as ever, this time; she did this 


Warm recalls followed the three groups, 


vecially well 
| arge bunch of winterberries and pussywillows was 
after the first A Navajo blanket in the 
and the grand piano constituted the stage set 
William J. Stone, who 
accompanist An 


group 


ting Commendation is due was 


a most discreet and sympatheti audi 


ence of fair size heard and applauded the recital 


M lies Harmonized by 
Carlos ‘Troyer 
Arthur Farwell 
Carlos Troyer 
Arthur Farwell 
Carlos Troyer 
Harmonized ‘by 
Troyer 


Troyer 


Ca Carlos 
Lullaby Carlos 
Carlos Troyer 
Natalie Curtis 
Farwe!! 
Carlos Troyer 
Carlos Troyer 
Natalie Curtis 

‘ er ! Arthur 
M n Dror Low Charles W 
neRre 
The | 1 Theological 


commemoration of 


Arthur 


Farwell! 
Cadman 
Seminary issued invitations for 
Smith, 
organist and choir director of the 


Gerrit 


M \ Mus. Doc. (late 


ormed Church, and instructor in sacred music 


of the seminary), December It, at § o'( lock, in the chapel 


t] eminary, Claremont avenue. Dr. Smith formerly 
pre ed at tl instrument, gave some interesting organ 
recita nd a performance of “The Redemption” last 

There was large response on the part of the sem 

tudent ul the many friends of the eminently 
Indeed, t! present writer has often said 

) t , the t t lovable man he ever knew, and 
t} entiment was publicly stated at the service by Rev 
Dr. Bridges. the th Reformed Church. It seems 
| tl memory is not to be allowed to fade so soon: 
few musicians has there been such dignified public 

m trat ! rrow since Seidl’s death Across the 
} 1 the wall sat the professors of the sem 

the wns, the addresses being by Presi 
lent } ] Brown and Dr. Bridges. The choir of the 
I k | byte Chur Clarence Dickinson, organist 
lents’ choir of the seminary, united in the 
the service, singing Dr. Smith’s “First 
I Seymour Hastings’ “Just As I 
i mpatnied Dr. Smith's “Seven-fold 
Ame ’ all the choral music being under 
Mr. Dickinsor lirection Arthur S. Hyde played the 
Lucien G. Chaffin (one of Dr. Smith's first 
iyed hi wn “Eurydice” fantasie, which is 
smith It was an altogether notable ser 
ed once more to bring into remembrance 
work of one whom many of us will mourn 
nee 

\ ster, specialist on sight singing and ear 

t r Institute, gave a lecture, Decem 

til cl which proved most inter 

th to students and teachers. Mrs 

t it i nd Linnie Lucille Love 

it the Ethical Culture Sehool last 

\ ‘ ‘Du bist die Ruh,” by Schubert, 
1M | The M 1 Drops Low,” by Cadman, 

d “Allah hadwick. Madame Ziegler gave a short 
ecture, with illustrations on tones, scales, ete, by the 
ibove singers. E. Bertolet, contralto, sang at a concert in 

ladelphia with great success Ella M Phillips lyric 

prano, was the leading soloist at the annual concert 


the High School of 
take the 
D. C., on a pleasure trip 


given by Lebaron, Pa., the proceeds 
members to Washington 


One of the 


of which will senior 


interesting features 
f the language classes, is for some one pupil to prepare 


and sing some song in the language of that particular 
class, to be corrected and criticized by the pupils. The 
Junior Quartet is preparing several Christmas carols, 
which will be sung on Christmas Night. One of the most 
ambitious undertakings of the opera department is 
“K6nigskinder.” This department will give the “Magic 
Flute,” “Haensel und Gretel,’ following “Martha,” which 
is now in rehearsal. An interesting novelty which the 
seniors will present will be a one act tragic opera, “The 
Patriot,” music by the late Julian Edwards. The original 
costumes and scenery have been loaned for the Ziegler 
presentation. Linnie Lucille Love sang a group of songs 
December 1 (Madame Ziegler at the piano), in the studios 
of Gustav L. Becker, the pianist and composer. This 
was the occasion of the first of a series of Sunday con- 
certs, which Mr. Becker will Miss Love has in 
preparation three new songs, compositions of Mr. Beck- 
er’s, which she will sing at one of his concerts in the near 
10 Miss Love sang at the home of 


give 


future. December 














“LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG.” 
Mrs. August Belmont at a private hearing for Mrs. Bel- 
mont and a few friends; Isa Macguire assisted at the 
piano. Mrs. Belmont has taken quite an interest in Miss 


On 
the afternoon of December to there was a meeting of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Grand Opera in 
English, held at the Ziegler Institute, its headquarters 


Love’s future career and has promised to help her 


Anna E. Ziegler is secretary of this organization. 
Ree 
Hallett Gilberte’s new songs are as follows: “Two 
Roses,” words by Jean Paul Selinger, for high voice 


in G minor, for low voice in D minor; “Ah! Love, But a 
Day,” words by Robert Browning, for high voice in G 
“A Maiden’s Yea and Nay,” words anonymous. 
for high voice in G flat; “Forever and a Day,” words by 
Agnes Lockhart Hughes, for medium voice in B flat. In- 
cluded in the repertory of foremost artists, such as: Betty 
Ohls, Beatrice Fine, Paul Althouse, Julia T’ume, Madame 
Frederick Gunther, Madame Benjamin Lathrop, Reed Mil- 
ler, Minna Kaufman, Franklin Riker, Madame Ogden- 
Crane, Claude Warford, Laura de Vilmar, Vivian Holt, 
W. Dalton-Baker, Madame Soder-Hueck, Dudley Buck, 
Paul Dufault, Gardner Lamson, Edward Brigham, Sibyl 
Sammis-MacDermid, Osborn-Hannah, Jeanne  Jomelli, 
Sparkes, Anna Case, Elena Kirmes, Charlotte 
Guyer-George, David Bispham, Allen Hinckley, Cecil Fan- 
ning, Mary Adele Case, Nevada Van der Veer, Alexander 
Heinemann, Avery Belvar, Marguerite Warford, Frederick 
Gunther, Marguerite Dunlap, Paul Hunt. 
RRe 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, tenor and pianist, took 

part in two Brooklyn concerts last week; one on Decem- 


minor, 


Leonora 


ber 4 for the Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church, and the 
other on December 5 for the First Baptist Church. Mr. 
Nichols will sing this Thursday afternoon, at 5 o'clock, the 
cantata “The Divine Birth,” by Frank E. Ward, at St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University. Next week Mr. Nich- 
ols will go to Chicago to sing in “The Messiah” for the 
Evanston Musical Club. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols are now 
booking engagements for their joint recital tour through 
the South in February . 

= a 


The Lambord Choral Society is a new organization, but 
it makes up in enthusiasm what it lacks in age. During 
its first month it has grown from a membership of twenty- 
one to seventy-five, which is to be increased to 100 for the 
first concert. The result of the first month’s work has 
been most gratifying, and artistically the society’s success 
is assured. In order to take its place among the leading 
organizations which make up the musical life of the city 
a strong organization of music lovers is needed. Those in- 
terested may become associate members or patrons. In 
return for their co-operation there are three distinct ad- 
vantages, which fully compensate for the moderate ex- 
penditure, $10 a year for associate members; those sub- 
scribing $25 or more become patrons. There-is a distinct 
place for an organization which is devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the best in modern music, the presentation of new 
and rarely heard compositions, and more especially the en- 
couragement of native American art by the performance of 
meritorious works by American composers. 


Max jacobs’ violin pupil, Julius Weitzner, aged fifteen 
years, who is concertmaster of the Morris High School 
Orchestra, played Sarasate’s “Gypsy Melodies” at the con- 
cert given by the faculty of the Fraemcke and Hein m 
stitutions a fortnight ago. Other numbers consisted of 
Rehfelt’s “Spanish Dance” and “Souvenir,” by Drdla, en- 
cores, all of which were played with such style that they 
produced great effect. 


nan 


Herman Spielter’s “German-American Festival Hymn” 
was a notable number sung at the festival concert by the 
Brooklyn Sangerbund ten days ago. Madame Olitzka, who 
sang nine songs, was delighted with Mr. Spielter’s accom- 
paniments. She said: “Ihre Begleitung ist ein Traum” 
(“Your accompaniment is a dream.”) New Yorkers who 
attended the Irving Place Theater Sunday afternoon con- 
certs had occasion to note the musicianly accompaniments 
played by Spielter. He has much to do in this specialty. 
Josephine Spielter scored a big success with his songs, De- 
cember 7, at one of the Jeanne Franko concerts, and Ma- 
dame Olitzka and Dr. Lulek have promised to sing his 
songs at their next recitals. December 12 Mr. Spielter 
was official accompanist at a concert given for the Rock- 
away Park Sanitarium at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Mary Jordan, contralto, gave a recital at Newark, Ohio, 
recently, which was highly praised by the local press. In 
part the Newark Tribune said: 

. . »« A most charming success in every way, and the main rea- 
son for it was the singer, Mary Jordan, of New York, whose rich, 
strong voice filled the auditorium with its clear, rounded notes. 
Her voice is of contralto range, she singing the low notes with as 
much ease and clearness as the sweet, rich, high notes. . . . 

She sings with a finish, authority and confidence and displayed 
true poetical insight, combined with a perfect knowledge of vocal- 
ism. This was manifest most in her principal aria, “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” Delilah’s beautiful song, Saint-Saéns’ master- 
piece, which she handled as never before in this city. Other ef- 
fective numbers on the program were the series of four songs, 
written by Brahms, which were the delight of the audience. “The 
Rosary,” which was sung by request, as one of the many encores, 
Miss Jordan was urged to give, was one of the most beautiful 
songs of the evening. 

And not only was it the voice of the singer which delighted the 
audience, but also her own charms which lay in her beauty and 


magnetism. 
nae 


Christiaan Kriens, the distinguished Dutch-American 
composer, played December 12 at a soiree musicale in the 
studio of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson. The first number (a 
group of three pieces by Beethoven, Luigi and Zarzycki) 
was so well played that he had to play again. His second 
group consisted of three of his own compositions, making 
such effect that he was asked to repeat them. Eleanor 
Foster Kriens was accompanist. Geraldine Holland, a 
pupil of Miss Patterson, possesses a very beautiful so- 
prano voice, with such excellent production that her hear- 
ers predict more than ordinary success for her. She sang 
three times, giving two encores. Miss Derby played her 
accomplishments. ‘ 


Moritz FE. Schwarz, assistant organist of Trinity Church, 
is conductor of the Jersey City Symphony Club. As- 
sisted by Grace McCormick, soprano, a concert was given 
December 12 at Lauter Hall, in which probably the best 
number was the larghetto and scherzo from Beethoven's 
second symphony. Two shorter pieces by Trinkaus and 
Gillet made a hit. Karl Grund played the “Meditation” 





























from “Thais” very well and with considerable feeling 
Miss McCormick disclosed a voice of sweetness, and sang 
with much sympathy. 
Ee 

Lewis M. Hubbard, pianist, received many compliments 
following his playing of the Chopin-Nicodé “Concert Al 
legro,” at the meeting of the Pi Tau Kappa Club, at the 
Lachmund Conservatory, December 10. A musical critic 
who was present said: “Your playing of the delicate pas 
sages and your phrasing were exquisite, and the final 
Lillian Eu 


bank, soprano, and Davol Sanders, violinist, had important 


climax was more than good; it was superb! 


numbers on the program, and were encored, as was Mr 
Hubbard. A string quartet and second piano assisted in 
the “Concert Allegro.” 


club founded by the pupils of Wesley Weyman: Ralph 


Following are the officers of the 


E. Dougles, president; Winifred Richardson, chairman of 
reception; Florence McMillan, chairman of music; Mary 
Van Wey, secretary. 
ane 

Alice Ogden, soprano, with a very pleasing voice an 
winning personality; J. D. Willard, tenor, who sings with 
animated style and 
Riesberg, pianist and violinist, respectively, provided an 


power; Frederika and Bessi¢ 
hour of music following the “Pure Food Dinner” at Cen 
tral Baptist Church, December 9 


pleased by her singing of “I Hear Thee Calling,” 


Miss Ogden especially 
and in 
Cadman’s “Indian Love Songs.” Mr. Willard made a hit 
with “Come Into the Garden, Maud,” his high A’s ringing 
out full and true, and the aforementioned sisters did credit 
to their training 
nner 
Louis Hintze has taken the Bach Studio, 510 West End 
avenue, near Eighty-fourth street, where he teaches sing 
ing, violin, piano, composition and ensemble playing He 
coaches singers, having had large experience in this im 
portant field. Friends of Mr. Hintze will be glad to know 
that he is recovering from an operation for appendicitis 
nee 
J. Warren Andrews’ choir of sixteen voices will sing 
excerpts from “The Messiah” at the Church of the Di 
vine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Central Park 
West, Sunday December 22, and December 29 there will 
be special Christmas music, and Mr. Andrews will give a 
half hour organ recital following each service, which be 
gins at 4 o'clock. Programs, with annotations, are issued 
each Sunday. 
nRe 
Laura Sedgwick Collins issued invitations for a costume 
recital by Mrs. Sherwood Hard, December 14, at 64 East 
Thirty-fourth street. The program contained eightecnth 
century works, with prelude and interludes in English vers¢ 
by Miss Collins: French, Scotch and negro songs; Mrs 
Robert Osborn at the piano 
mnRe 
Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, composer of many songs sung by 
leading artists (a growing demand for them coming from 
vocal teachers), will soon issue his latest piano piece 
“Naiveté,” through the firm of Ditson & Co. The Kiir- 
steiner music is playable, inasmuch as he is himself a first 





class pianist, perhaps best known as head of the piano 


departmen of Ogontz School, near Philadelphia 
neue 
Robert J. Winterbottom gives orzan recitals at Trinity 
Church the second Wednesday of each month, ending Jun 
II, 1913, at 12.30 noon. His last recital program had works 
by Bach, Brahms, Mozart, d’Evry and Widor, and was 
heard by an audience of 500 people 
nar 
Amy Fay has arranged an interesting piano and vocal 
program for the December 21 musicale of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Club, at Studio 830, Carnegie Hall, 4 p. m 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone, and Elie Cannes, pianist, share 
the program. The invitation cards reads “To meet Miss 
Amy Fay and Earle White Tuckerman.” 
nae 
[he semi-annual concert of the Chaminade Club, in 
the neighboring suburb of Park Hill, December 14, Will 
R. Reeves. director, was given before an audience filling 
the hall. John Young, tenor, sang “Love's Epitome,” song 
cycle, written for and dedicated to Mr. Young, and mak 
ing such effect that he had to sing an encore. The climax 
in “She Is Mine” was particularly well done. A group of 
three songs was marked by utmost finish, and it is high 
time that tenor John Young was heard more frequently 
It is understood that his particular private 
ippearance from the 


as of yore 
engagement, causing his temporary dis 
concert and oratorio platform, will now permit this re- 
turn. Helen Jeffrey, violinist, and Bertha Skinner, pian- 
ist, played solos that pleased every one; both are unusually 
talented young women. The club’s singing of Chaminade’s 
“St. John’s Eve” and the “Slave’s Dream” showed good 
training by Mr. Reeves. The former included an inci- 
dental solo by Mrs. H. B. Hanson, showing her to have 
in excellent soprano voice, and the latter, a solo by Mr 
Young. Mrs. Frederick L. Keller was an efficient accom- 


panist. 





Agnes Berry in “The Secret of Suzanne.” 

The following press opinions refer to the excellent work 
of Agnes Berry, soprano, on tour with members of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, in Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
Secret of Suzanne” 


Universal regret was expressed by the many Seattle friends 
\gnes Berry that she was not given the leading role “The Sccre 
f Susanne” when that opera was given in Seattle last week. She, 

wever, did give two artistic solos, which were much appreciated 


he whole West joins Tacoma in being proud of this 


I 
Western Woman's Outlook 


romising an 





arming young premuere. 


Charming! Charming! That is the verdict on Tacoma’s prima 


jonna assoluto, who captured a earts last night in Dippel’s 
esentation of Wolf-Ferrari’s intermez “The Secret of Siza 

» dainty one act musical comedy the tuneful Italian s As 

Agnes Quinn Berry's debut in her home town was an occasion con 

cerning which Tacoma was pardonably eager and curious, it took 


precedence in importance over the rest of the program—by the way, 








ne of the most satisfying, artistically f the season And Tacoma 
lid all honor to her own, in attendance, dress, applause and flowers 
For this young girl has, with voice and intelligence, added to d 

gence under training, achieved an enviable place in the great w ! 
f music when she can star with such a company, all trained om 

sicians. There was a time when Tacoma was called the musical 
ent of the Northwest, and last night was an f that time 
That Agnes Berry is young and immature, at the pening of her 
areer, is only one more feather in her cap, the marvel being that 
she has accomplished so much in so short a time Many a prima 
lonna singing throughout “Faust” has less equipment. The volume 
f tome and its clearness in the upper register are marked; it is 





Photo by Matzene, Chicage 
AGNES BERRY 


Soprano, Chicago Grand Opera Company 
pure and true. The opera is light, bat never trivial in Agnes 
Berry's reading. Her recitative was good and she was at perfect 
ase im the role.—-Tacoma Tribune, November » 1912 

Pelted with violets from the boxes, literally surrounded with 


ses and chrysanthemums piled on the table, the divan, the chairs 
and the other incidentals of the stage scenery, and with what looked 
ke an endless chain of ushers coming down the aisle with more 
flowers, Agnes Berry, the Tacoma prima donna, last night must 
have felt the supreme happiness of her life Coming back to her 
id friends in the realization of her dreams and ambition one day 

scale that difficult ladder that ieads to triumph in song, she 
found them more enthusiastic over her success than she had ever 
oped, and was glad to the point of tears when a great throng of 


terested Tacomans crowded about her when the curtain fell. De 





ahtful as is the story and music of “The Secret of Suzanne,” it 
was a personal triumph purely that brought the half dozen curtain 


alls, the applause and congratulations and the deluge of flowers 
In the brilliant aut almost capacity audience that welcomed Miss 
Berry last aight as no other song bird has been welcomed here 
were many who have known her since she first took up musical 
tudy. These had predicted a future for her, and they, too, were 


saving what seemed to them almost a personal triumpl: as they 
eard the young soprano’s pure high tones ring out in the graceful 
elodies of the Wolf-Ferrari score and saw her moving, girlish and 


pretty, a star of the opera, but as unaffected as of yore, through 














e delightf i zing incident of this little uster 

Miss Berry friends were not surprised that e¢ shov'd sing 
well From the time that she was in her teens she could do that 
Her study and hard work nee then have only brought her voice 
to its possibilities, and, as che is only at the ing of her 
areer now, she is expected to be still further improwed the next 
time she is heard here Her appearance with the Orpheus Club 
n Tacoma last year, when she displayed the benefits of her operatic 
training, prepared all who heard her then for just such vocal suc 
ess as came to her last night, usder the banner of the Chicagc 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 

But many of her friends were surprised at her casy stage de 
portment Her qualifications as an actress were almost entirely 
unknown when she made her first entrance last night st were 
not long left in doubt \s Suzanne, whose fearf ecret was th 


she knew how to smoke cigarettes very daintily and winsomely and 
had a husband, who didn’t know it, she was es natural and seem 
naly as much hereclf a f she were in her own home, and the 

wiing. furious, furniture smashing count were really her own 


persuspicious husband Spevulation was rife as to the cigar- 


ettes, but she puffed little rings as if they were the really truly 
kind and even im these Puritanic climes, where the habit has never 

me to be considered just quite “the thing” for the sweeter sex, 
there was no one but was ready to grant forgiveness just as the 
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Count Gil did, so gracefully and inoffensively executed was Suz- 

Theater goers will search their memories for a picture 
prettier than was Miss Berry, with a spark tipped cigarette poised 
between her fingers, in the quiet scene that followed a furious 


anne’s sin. 


juarrel with the count Neither w they recall with ease any 


more delightful singing than was her intoning of the lovely « 


prano aria tha mposer has set to her reverie Several 





places during the opera the audience interrupted her with applause, 








espite the that this prevented it from hearing beautiful pass 
ages the rchestra nd on her tial appearances nough she 
continued singing, it appeared for a few minutes as if the enthusi 
usts were going to refuse t et pera proceed Tacoma Daily 
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Agnes Berry sang “Vis Arte ‘ B ‘ an 
the valse from “Romeo and Juliet” with charm Her voice is 

lowed with the facility of youth, ar her tones are tinged with 
I ure of personality Los Angeles Times 

Memories of “La < were awakened by Agnes Berry's 

{ the ve M : \ Arte ty n 5 

fascinating “Romeo and Juliet walt Miss Berry is not only a 
statuesque beauty, but possesse s sympathetic and well trained 
voice and a personality that at o1 wins the audience She gave 
a dainty spring song for her encore St. Joseph News Press, Oc 

ber 3 ) 

And Ag erry ess i the t t se { ¢ inod’s 
Rome " J < ‘ S I ( 

And the ¢ pa Miss was equa g 1 as the 
ns r clear e and attrac He s an Th y good 
v ce > J sey Learette 2 € ) 

Miss Berry, w s an Am mm product, shared equally im the 
»nors f the cas H i x Italia f ‘ : *\ 
Arte frot . ni's La Tosca was a gem, | the piece de 
resistance of her offerings came in the br ant “Romeo and Juliet” 
waltz number from Gounod’s opera, which she intoned in Frencl 
As an encore ing, in Englis Huntington Woodman's dainty 
ittle ballad An Open Secret S accompa 1 by the 
et r rchestr S I Sta N r 3 
Agnes Berry f we wit iz tw 8 \ \ 
from “La Tosca by Puccin nd the well known waltz from Gow 
nod’s “R and Juliet.” Miss Berry has a clear bell like « 
prano of wonderf flexibility and ¢ sings with exquisite taste and 
feeling she was warmly applauded, but did not respond with 
n « re Dulut New Tribune, December 4, 1012 
Miss Berry's pleasing voice, as well as her personal charm end 
auty made her a svorite Sioux City Tribune, December «¢, 
) 
\gnes Be x { : 
e waltz aria K 1 Juliet.” Kansas City Journal 
Yet an extra feature of ¢ e day's gram, Agnes 
er ec of Dippe Chicag alist sang a a Tosca” aria 
Woodman's An Open Secret and, as an er t “Oh, That We 
Iwo Were Maying Miss Ber has be ned as a Ca 
f ue ! te kee x 
ere ment that s) an Easte n@ her first 
mn California sa i Exa ne be R 
Miss Berr, r Tacoma, W " artist with a 
tinguished rej atics and < ‘ pt t Her voice is a 
prano { rity and ume nd she s really fine actress 
Morning Oregonian. Nowember 21, ror 
Agnes Berry displayed a v ¢ of ely quality and much power 
n her solos, an aria from “I Pagliacci” by WLeoncavallo and 
Viet d’Arte f t ( " } ' 
8 gi2 ‘ 
Agne Be 1 gown «6 ‘ he peratic 
age and art t st ng ne ine wit 1 ivm and a beautify 
voice that ed the mises of flatterine P tice M 
Kerr un@ for he econd nt ‘ ‘ ttle sone «a “—" 
pussy w A She sang t er . but lramatic manner 
and her perat t ‘ ia tt ke a waste of 
good material.—S§ t J na Mad December & 1 
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Florence Mulford Assists Lecturer. 


Florence Mulford, contralt f Metropolitan Opera 
Compat New York. a ted W |. Henderson, musik 


criti f the New Y rk Sun. in the first of a series of four 


lectures on “The Development of Opera” in the hall of 
the Woman's Club of Orange, N. 7 n the afternoon of 
December 11 he audience w quite as large as the hall 
would accommodate nd its size and character indicated 
how keenly the subject of opera interests the public The 


order ti 





lecturer, in might gain a clearer idea 
mii convey, had Madame Mulford 


ing a recitative from Caccini’s “F.uridice.” 





than his spoken wor 


a canzone from 
Gagliano’s “Dafne” and Monteverde’s “Lament of Arianna 


The vocal illustrations were admirably delivered by the 
inger, who received generous applause characterized bh 
sincerity and appreciatior 

The second lecture, which will deal with the opening of 
the first public opera houses and the famous virtuosi of 
the voice. will e giver n Wednes lay afternoor | - 





At Berne, Saint Gall, Lucerne and Zurich, subscription 
concerts with interesting programs will be given under th: 
direction of well known leaders. Among the soloists ep 
gaged are Percy Grainger, the London pianist: Max 
Pauer, Hugo Becker, violinist: Paul Bender 
Ferrucio Busoni, Fritz Kreisler, et 
of chamber music have teen arranged, as well as choral 
concerts and piano and violin recitals 


baritone 


Attractive concerts 
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THE MUSICAL COURiER 











Three Hundred and Forty-fourth Concert. 
344th faculty and pupils’ concert of the New York 





| of Music and Arts (Ralfe Leech Sterner, director) 

given last Thursday evening for the benefit of the 

mhurst Baptist Church at Elmhurst, L. L, and was one 

the most successful concerts the school has ever pre- 

ted both as regards attendance (there being a large 

ppreciative audience present) and from an artistic 

dpoint 

Re George Rittenhouse, the new pastor of the 

was a pupil of Ralfe Leech Sterner for a number 

f f ind it was largely through his efforts that the 

rt was a big success. Every number on the program 

vas enthusiastically received. The singers, all pupils of 

Mr. Sterner, were in splendid voice—in fact, it seemed as 
ugh none of them had ever done so well before. 

[he pianists, who are pupils of Harold A, Fix, also did 

W In fact, every one on the program did his or 
er part in an excellent manner. 

After the holidays Mr. Sterner purposes giving an illus- 
rated lecture on the voice at the same church, using a 
number of his pupils to assist him. The program was as 
) t Tancred Rossini 

Eleanor Lois Fields and Martha B. Ogden. 
Pupils of Harold A. Fix.) 
| Prego ©, Padre . G. Nicolao 
\ Felke | " Middelkoop and William Schwarz. 

\ Bir Woodman 
Parla Arditi 
Lillian Amend Dove 
La Tosea. When the Stars were Brightly Shining Puccini 
I lerick Maroc 
ummer Grace G. Gardner 
\ Wit Spross 
Rae Henriques Coelho, 

l 9 { , .Chopin 
Rhansodie Bongrolce, No. 8 occscccccocccespeceevsdacdvesvecvenes Liszt 
Eleanor Lois Fields 
| Hear Y« Calling Me Marshal! 
Joannis Middelkooy 
' the Land of the Sky Blue Water Cadman 

Harriet Ware 
Arline Edgerton Felker 
f the I t i .. Parker 
} ne Dow lo Rio German 
William G. Schwarz 
| I « Sweet uke . . William L. Wood 
Belle Rudolph 
z of ; Chopin 
ezia, ec Nay Tarar 1 Liszt 
! M Schubert-Tausig 
Harold A. Fix 
D ' d’ Hardelot 
Lillian Brandon 
LAddio econ sWese ©. Nicolai 
Lillian Amend Dove and Joannis Middelkoop 
I . p. 70 De Koven 
Virginia Lee 
Gounod 
THE PRISON SCENI 
Marguerite Arline Fdgerton Felker; Faust, Frederick Maroc; 
Mephistopheles, William G, Schwarz 
Ifelen Wolverton at the piano 
La Palme Sings Before the Connaughts. 

Beatrice La Palme sang the role of Juliette before the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught with the Montreal Opera 
Company, in Montreal last weck, She also was seon pre 

ith the company in other favorite roles, notably 
Mi la Boheme” (first time in Montreal), and Mar 
erite ba Some press notices follow 

A w wlanced and altogether satisfactory performance of “La 

’ ist night by the Montreal Opera Company 

e cl n the cast: Beatrice La Palme making her first 

\ ! ‘ n the part of Mimi; Mr. Cortada, the new 
nging Rodolfo, and Mr. Montella replacing Signor 

M I Palme is well known to Montreal music lovers 

ce work she accomplished last season that there is 
need of extended comment Suffice it to say that she was 
ent voice and that she infused into her rendering of the 
he cl t of her magnetic personality Her singing of 
the first act was particularly good.—Montreal Daily Wit 
November 1912 

lience t night gave every sign of enjoyment of the 
) Company's production of “Romeo and Juliet,” 
g H Majesty's Theater for the first time this 
ec La Palme, who has been doing good work since 
‘ mpat appeared in the role of Juliet, and sung 
ghly artistic manner She made a very girlish and 
her reading of the part showed that she had made 
cientious study of it She did not infuse such 
her interpretation of the character as some 
hose rather to show Juliet as a sweet and 
ted gis nd she certainly succeeded Madame La 
i g e, and she was recalled on several occasions, 
tably f her rendering of the waltz song.—Montreal Daily Wit- 

€ Decemt ¢ 
Madame La Palme is a charming little Marguerite She gives 
to the role a bright vivaciousness, and a girlishness, and was es 
pecially good in the “Jewel Song.” Madame La Palme’s singing 
so well known in Montreal where she has so very many ad 


D 
mirers that comment on her voice is almost unnecessary except to 


say that she was in good voice and thoroughly pleasing last night. 
Herald, 


Montreal November 27. rore 





Beatrice 
Montreal 


The performance was in every respect a great success 


was the Juliet. She is justly popular with 


La Palme 





audiences who take a reasonable and personal pride in her artistic 
achievements; and she was in splendid voice, vocalizing the difficult 
waltz with the greatest ease and singing the long duets with Romeo 
with clear, pure tone and the most musicianly expression.—Montreal 
Herald, December :1, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





A Letter from Sevcik to Carl Flesch. 

MusicaL Courter readers undoubtedly will be inter- 
ested in the accompanying Sevcik autograph. It is a 
letter which the master wrote to Carl Flesch in answer 
to a congratulatory telegram sent by the latter on the 
occasion of Sevcik’s sixtieth birthday. From this letter 
it will be seen that Sevcik pronounced Carl Flesch the 
most perfect violinist of the present, a verdict which 
carries with it all the more weight, as Flesch never was 
a pupil of Sevcik and the latter is therefore absolutely 
objective and impartial in his judgment. The letter reads 
as follows: 











TRANSLATION. 


“Pisek 1N Bonemia, April 6, 1912. 
“Dear Master—Many thanks for your kind wishes on 
the occasion of my sixtieth birthday, as well as for your 
warm words of recognition of my work, which are all 
the more highly valued because they came from the most 
perfect violinist of the day 
“I have not been able to play through your ‘Urstudien’ 
yet, because I have had permanent pain in my left arm 
for a long time and must not use my hand. My pupils 
say, however, that the studies produce splendid results 
and that they could be recommended to the greatest of 
the great, whose playing is not always hors de concours. 
“With most respectful greetings, esteemed and dear 
master, yours truly, O. SeverK.” 





Paulo Gruppe Concert, January 13. 
Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch-American cellist, is to give a 
concert at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, January 13. 
Mr. Gruppe is closing his European toa this week. 





Pittsburgh is raising $3,000 for the international eistedd- 
fod. Probably it is imagined that an eisteddfod is a show 
with a lot of chorus girls.—Denver Republican. 





Werrenrath’s New York Criticisms. 


Reinald Werrenrath, the popular baritone, gave his New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 26, and the following criticisms, culled from the 
New York papers, tell their own plain story about the 
success attending Mr. Werrenrath’s efforts on that 
auspicious occasion: 

Mr. Werrenrath has won for himself a high place in the favor 
of this public. He has won it by sound art and honest effort. 
He is gifted with a light baritone voice of delightful quality, which 
he has learned to use with a large measure of skill. His singing 
bas not only technical finish but sound taste and great delicacy of 
sentiment, 

Imagination is not wanting in the art of this singer, while in- 
fectious gayety and humor often make themselves felt when needed. 
In such songs as “The Lark in the Clear Air’ Mr. Werrenrath is 
always heard with satisfaction, while his treatment of such a num- 
ber as “Little Mary Cassidy” has compelling charm.—The Sun. 





It is a pleasure to write about Mr. Werrenrath’s recital. He 
and his accompanist, Charles A. Baker, were in perfect accord, the 
program was well chosen and arranged, the applause was genuine, 
and the singer was in excellent voice. He has gained in variety of 
tone color, and his mezzo voce is more resonant; standing at the 
back of the hall the softest tones could be heard, and also the um 
accented syllables of unimportant words. At no time did he force 
his voice, nor was he off key, maintaining the pitch in the unac- 
companied Irish folksong, which the audience demanded a second 
time. “Waubunosa’s Longing,” one of the Ojibway melodies, was 
the gem of the program. Mr. Werrenrath has never done any- 
thing better. His voice was under perfect control, and there was 
just the right amount of sentiment in its coloring. Bruno Huhn's 
“Unfearing” and Victor Harris’ “The Half Ring Moon” are well 
written songs, and the audience liked them. 

Mr. Baker’s playing of the accompaniment to Jensen's “Fern- 
sicht” did as much to win the recall as Mr. Werrenrath’s singing. 
He played all the accompaniments well, never obtrusively, and at 
the same time in evidence. The effect was that of a voice and 
piano sonata evening.—Evening Post. 





Reinald Werrenrath is one of the most enterprising of local 
singers; his recitals rarely fail to offer something of unusual musical 
interest. Mr. Werrenrath is also truly artistic in his manner of 
presenting his material, and his voice, not very powerful, has ex- 
cellent quality and fine schooling, and his style of singing charm 
and artistic finish. Last evening he had a number of interesting 
folksongs of different kinds; a traditional Surrey air, three Irish 
songs, one of which, taken down from the lips of an Irish singer, 
he sang without accompaniment; and a set of five Ojibway Indian 
melodies, compiled by the late Frederick R. Burton, and arranged 
by Arthur Whiting.—Times. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who has grown into great popular 
favor through his song recitals given annually for the past three or 
four years, appeared at Aeolian Hall last night. His strides have 
brought him into a class which contains but a few equals. His 
voice, always agreeable, has grown more flexible, more full of color 
eflects, and his delicate work is artistic, with no marring influences. 
His diction and enunciation are far above those heard on the con- 
cert stage in most cases and his interpretations are always those of 
a sensitive musician with no small degree of intellect.—Evening 
Mail. . 





Reinald Werrenrath showed that he is in that class which is doing 
much to raise the standard of artistic attainment among American 
born singers. He not only has a good voice, but he made clear the 
lesser shades and half lights of the songs on his program and 
thereby showed a rare bit of temperament. 

His voice is flexible and in its quieter moods one of color and 
beauty. After several old English and Irish songs he sang five 
Ojibway melodies compiled by Frederick Burton and arranged by 
Arthur Whiting.—Heraid. (Advertisement.) 





Pittsburgh Briefs. 
Pirrssurcn, Pa., December 15, 
The program to be presented by the Tuesday Musical 
Club December 17 will be of unusual interest, inasmuch as 
the entire program will be given by students. Those tak- 
ing part are the Misses Ethel Tilley, Francis Cooper, Grace 
Bromely, Bess Wylie, Dorothy Gittings, Amy Jonap, Helen 
Heiner, Helen Baglin and Florence Burgoyne. Charlies 
Wakefield Cadman will be the artist on January 17, at 
which time his cycle “Morning of the Year” will be given 
by a quartet to be selected. 
near 
The next lecture by Thomas Whitney Surette will be 
given on the evening of December 16. Romaine Smith 
Russell will be the assisting soloist on this occasion. 
nar 
Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, the well known soprano, was the 
soloist with the Knotts Chorus at Carnegie Music Hall 
Friday evening, December 13. The concert was given 
under the auspices of the Calvary Church choir. Earl 
Mitchell, who was formerly the organist at the Calvary 
Church, was the accompanist. H. E. D. 


1gi2 





Cecile Ayres Recitals in the West. 

Cecil Ayres, the young pianist, gave a recital at Glen- 
dale College, in Glendale, Ohio, December 13 and the next 
day she gave another recital at Western College in Oxford, 
Ohio. Monday of this week Miss Ayres played in George- 
town, Ky. 





“Filtro,” a new one act opera by Paul Allen, libretto by 
Luigi Capuano, was presented for the first time at the 
Politeamo of Genoa. The music is quite modern and 
was well liked, 





Tenor 
Two DISTINGUISHED OPERATIC ARTiSTS of the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


OPERA COMPANY and the BOSTON OPERA COMPANY have returned for another 
season in North America, and have been the features of the opening weeks at Philadelphia, ap- 
pearing in operas in which they have already achieved wonderful success in this country, 
CARMEN, Puccini’s MANON, PAGLIACCI, TROVATORE, and in new roles in THE MASKED 
BALL and JEWELS OF THE MADONNA. 


THEY will sing in Chicago and later in Boston, where they are great favorites because of 
their extraordinary acting and singing. 


Reviews from the Philadelphia Papers. 

















MARIA GAY AS CARMEN 


Zenatello, wh 
with his 


is singing better than ever this 
ringing voice and cultivated 
methods, invested the captivating measures ot 
this grateful part with all their befitting sig 
nificance, and his assumption of the character was 
distinguished by appreciative intelligence and a 
high degree of interpretative skill He played 
it with an admirable sincerity of feeling and 
nicety of touch, and succeeded in rendering the 
mythical Governor of Boston a vital and engag 
ing figure.—Philadelphia Inquirer, November 7, 


1912 


season, 





JEWELS OF MADONNA 


The feature of the performance was the first 
appearance of Zenatello in the character of Gen 
naro, sustained last season with so much ability 
and fervor by Amedeo Bassi He sang the part 
more acceptably than Bassi did because he has 
a more voluminous and agreeable voice. Zena 
tello is to be credited with an exceedingly clever 
and realistically satisfying ».rformance.—Phila 
delphia Inquirer, November 24, 1912 


Zenatello has done nothing better this season 
throughout than his Gennaro. His voice has re 
sumed an excellent condition and he sang with 
moving and eloquent pathos.—Philadelphia Press 








November 24, 1912 
The cast was the same excellent one of last 
season, save that Giovanni Zenatello replaced 


Amedeo Bassi as Gennaro, a significant vocal in 


provement.—Philadelphia North American, No 
vember 24, 1912. 

Zenatello gave surprising poetry and passion 
to the lines of the ironworker who commits the 


sacrilege of robbing the sacred statue for the sake 





of one who is his living Madonna. At no point 
was he more the han in his outpouring 
of his confession love after he brought 
the dazzling array into the dim recesses of the 


courtyard to lay them at the feet of his beloved 
—Philadelphia Ledger, November 24, 1912. 
























































The cast last evening included Maria Gay, wh acted with spirit and sang with 
lramatic force, her high tones being of notable power and richness as Ulrica, the witch, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. November - 
Another of the artists to deserve high praise was Maria Gay, whose richly beauti 
ful contralto was heard gratefully, not only in the » of the witch, Ulrica, but who 
also was finely placed in the beautifully sung quintet of the first act Philadelphia 
Record ovember 7, 1912 
Maria Gay was a rich-voiced Ulrica, th witch *hiladelphia Nort! \mericar No 
vember 1912 
Maria Gay, in a role that is first cousin to that of Azucena is lrovatore was 
fervently dramatic Philadelphia Public Ledge November 7 9 
Zenatelle has probably never been better The great tenor gave the forceful 
tensity of his personality to every clear-cut syllable, whether as the debonair govern 
r the disguised sailor im the scene at the home of the witch, Ulrica r m the miscon 
strued meeting with Amelia on the lonely ‘eat Philadelphig Public Ledger, November 
» Igt2 
The choicest plums of the score fall to the tenor, and Mr. Zenatello seized them 
with confident end easy mastery Never in his career here has his voice been heard to 
more advantage than last evening His handling of the La Rivedra nell’ estasi™ was 
a ar treat Philadelphia North American, November 7, 1912 
Mr. Zenatello, by his romantic bearing and exquisite vocalism, fulfilled ali oppor 
tunities Particularly fine was his rendniof “Rivedra nell’ estasi Philadelphia 
Telegraph, November 7, 1912 
The part of Riccardo suits splendidly the rousing vocalism of Zenatell 
really surpassed himself in his singing of the heroix as His ringing 1 
and pure, thrilled his hearers, so that he was give 4 vation Philadelph 
November 7, 10912 
Zenatello’s Riccardo is slightly familiar, for he ng the role at the Hammerstei 
revival of the opera several years ago, the t time 1 as given here im many seasor 
He is the best lyric tenor who has been connected with the uptown opera company, and 
he gave an unusually brilliant vocal exhibition last evening which was thoroughly en 
joyed and enthusiastically applauded His voice seemed exceptionally ever anc 
high notes were produced with tremendous volume and were well pitched He suc 
ceeded, by sheer musicianly merit and good vocalization, in making his role intense! 
interesting and to stand out above the others Besides, his personal magnetism is 
strong factor in carrying the audience with him Philadelphig Press, Novembe: p12 
. - . The fame which her portrayal of Prosper 
_ Zenatello was as delightful vocally Merimée’s cigarette ait eroine has gained was 
| Ceagpee A ay ne Biase. the role of Des responsible for the large and enthusiastic audi 
the ever aithful rover, as ne in the yt ence which was present, for beyond loub 
Rudolfo in “Boheme” or Mario in “Tosca His there is no woman ¢ na the role whose — 
is, indeed, a golden tenor of a smooth and ring tion of it is so remarkable as that of Madame 
ing quality that comes happily between the power - 
ful voice of Caruso and the somewhat effeminate Although she has tone lown her performance 
tenor of Bonc Philadelphia Press, November 3, a bit since she first divulged at the Academy 
1gi2. of Music some years ag to the almost scanda 
of many membx of the audience, her Carmen 
is still the most audacious, the most daring, not 
to say vulgar, which has ever been seer Sh 
Every one knows that Mr. Zenatello is one of makes it plain that the fascinating young creature 
the most cficient tenors extant. He will always comes from the slums of Seville and has no par 
be welcome at the Metropolitar Philadelphia ticular enthusiasm ¢ ise above that station 
North American, Nowember 3, i912 She is of the flesh fleshly, and there is no doul 
ing it But she sings the part superbly in ful 
round, ringing mezzo-soprano tones, which are a 
- joy to hear, and, after all, it is interesting 
find some one who dares to do Carmen diffe 
ently.—Philadeiphia Public Ledger, November 1 
Zenatello as Des Grieux gave an impersonation 1912 
which was in all respects satisfying and admir _-— 
able. On its vocal side it was especially enjoy 
able. Zenatello is a real tenor of the right kind TROVATORE 
and the first class, and it certainly was a pleasure Z “ . 
to hear him He was in particularly good form The fourth of the big quartet that netitute 
and one wondered which to admire most, the the vocal force of the opera, the Azucena 
beauty of his richly voluminous voice or the fin was sung by Maria Gay, and in a great measu.« 
ished art of his vocalizati Philadelphia In t was the most satisfying work of the evening 
quirer, November 3, 1912 By the time she had reached the Ai noat 
mont: ritorneremo duet in the final scene she 
gave such g good exhibition of both vocal and 
dramatic art, as did also Zenatello, that it brought 
out the most enthusiastic demonstration of t 
evening Philadelphia Press, November 
What a real pleasure it was to welcome Zena 
tello again at his best in the role of Des Gries Maria Gay was the Azucena, a role that ha 
Here is a tenor who has no fear of beggaring his t enlisted ser services before in this city It 
ypulence of vocal resources. Equally sure of need hardly be said that sh intense in he 
himself and his audience, his confidence stands acting and that her deep « was efrective 
him in good stead, and his hearers have always in the Verdi measures.—Philadel; Record, No 
the comfortable assurance that he will do what vember 22, 1912 
he sets out to do, and attain the effect he in 
tends. From his first rhapsody of his suddenly Zenatello in the current season is singing bet 
enkindled love, unententae by chafing students ter than ever before; he is one of the most satis 
at the Paris Gate of Amiens, till the mournful factory tenors we have ever had here. He pays 


solitude of that queerly placed desert near New strict attention to business, always gives his best 





Orleans, Zenatello was master of his art, and re and in no part is he more at home than in that 

atedly stirred his auditors to real enthusiasm f Manrico. “Di quella pira” was magnificently 
ie is a great singer, and in the present paucity sung, and demanded again; it would have been 
of first-rate tenors he is a sorely neded one.— heard a third time with pleasure.—Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, November 3, 1912 Ledger, November 22, 1912 
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rooktyN, Decembe 16, 1912 
any Elman Manhattan came 
to Brooklyn last Thursday night for the recital which 


worshipers who reside in 
he Russian violinist gave at the Opera House of the 
Musi The house was sold out, and during 
he evening there were the usual demonstrations which 
re ciated with a recital by this magical young genius 
the director of the Brooklyn 


Py franklin W. Hooper, 
institute, with Mrs. Hooper, were in a first tier box, and 
cemet illy under the spell of the Elman tone as the 
t youthful of the violin students scattered everywhere 
it the auditorium. Elman presented in most respects 
¢ same program which he played at his first New York 
ecital in October, and he again had the assistance of 


Percy Kahn at the piano. Adjectives have been nearly 
exhausted in writing about Elman’s playing; he is simply 
la ating and moves in equal measure the heart and the 
ntellect. As an interpreter he has grown immensely with- 

two years. He shows this in his Beethoven renditions 
ind in the performances of other classical numbers. Last 
Thursday evening the violinist and Mr. Kahn united in a 
wonderful presentation of the Beethoven sonata in F ma- 
jor. The artists were recalled five times. Then they came 
back, and after Mr. Kahn removed the music stand near 
the piano Elman played the Ernst concerto with breadth 
and the authority of a veritable giant. Three recalls, and 
then at the fourth, the audience was refreshed again by the 
first encore, which happened to be the Wilhelmj transcrip 
tion of Wagner's “Albumblatt.” The Handel sonata in 
D major was the next offering, and here again Elman 
played with unerring beauty of style. By this time the 
enthusiasm of the house had reached the point where 
every one lost self consciousness and entered into the 
demonstrations regardiess of what his neighbor thought 
Elman was compelled to play two encores, the first a capric 
cietto by Haydn and the other one of the Couperin pieces 
arranged by Kreisler. A group of transcribed pieces were 
played then as follows: Chopin-Wilhelmj nocturne, op. 27, 


No. 2; waltz, by Hummel-Burmester; “Love Song,” Sam 
martini-Elman, and Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dance, 
No. 7. The. concert closed with a dazzling performance of 
Paganini’s “I Palpiti,” which created another storm of joy- 
yus clamor. Several more encores were added, and among 
these were the “Humoresque” of Dvorak and the Beetho 
ven minuet in G major, Still more pieces were played 
and then there were more cries for Elman as the lights 
were slowly lowered Elman came back several more 
times and just waved his hands; he was about exhausted, 
und so was his accompanist, Mr. Kahn. The writer count 
ed twenty-five recalls for the evening, but in the excite 
ment, maybe, the record was not completed. 


RRR 
he Brooklyn Institute announces a special presentation 
f the “Life of John Bunyan and Moving Pictures from 


Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim's Progress,’” with musical settings, at 


the Music Hall of the Academy of Music, Thursday even 

ing, December 19. G. Waring Stebbins will preside at the 

rga The entertainment is to close with the “Hallelu 
chorus from “The Messiah.” 
RRR, 


Nive Fremstad appeared in concert at the Academy of 
Brooklyn last night (Tuesday) 
mer, 
rst concert of its fifteenth season the Chaminade 
( of Brooklyn (women’s voices), assisted by Albert 
Andrea Sarto, baritone; John Ratcliffe 
tenor, and 


R. B. McElvery, basso. Amelia Gray 


( irke lor many years accompatist tor the society, again 
red and William Armour Thayer presided at the or 
\n operatic program was given, but before begin 
introductory number, sang “The 


it the ciub, a an 


ner’s Christmas,” by Cecile Chaminade, after whom 
ty was named The incidental solo in the little 
ta was sung by Emma F. Squire. The music for the 


ll! familiar and was delivered by the soloists, the 


t tists and the club, in admirable style. This is 

k ic that mostly interests the layman and 

e grow clas f musical amateurs who have not yet 

reached the plane where they appreciate the classical treas 

es de é r symphony and chamber concerts. The 

program { wing the singing of the Chaminade number 
was as follows 

Aida, Celeste A | Verdi 

Albert O 
Samson and [Dx Spring ( Saint-Saéns 
Psyche, Nymphs Chorus Ambroise Thomas 
Incidental solo sung by Catherine Earl Hopkins 


The Chaminade. 


Lucia sextet Donizetti 
Mrs. Robert Starr Allyn, Kathrene Cavannah Parker, Albert Ques- 


nel, Andrea Sarto, John Ratcliffe Brierly and R. B. McElvery. 


. 


\ § BROOKLYN 


Magic Flute, Yet Once Again We Come to Greet Ye....... Mozart 
Carmen, Cigarette girls Chorus .........ceeeeeeceeereneacnecenes Bizet 
The Chaminade. 

Fanst, Jawel GOs: scocrccisesatronsvcersvssesese +++eeeeeGounod 
Elizabeth C, King 
Madama Butterfly, Every Flower Seceverecveres Puccini 
Aida, With Martial Music .............. cosccnce VERGE 


Incidental solo sung by Mrs. William R. Bishop. 
The Chaminade. 


PAGS, DUE: é nitdicecumdkaihiike c ovecsasentkbaveae Leoncavallo 
Andrea Sarto. 

La Boheme, Musetta’s Waltz Song ........-:++-+s-eeeeesecee Puccini 
lhe Chaminade. 

Mebathe, GREE vi cx ndvovescttbhsiccoccts hed dis Sue liedien ee Verdi 

Alice Ralph, Mrs. Henry W. Healy, Albert Quesnel, Andrea Sarto 

Tannhauser, The Pilgrims’ Chorus..... ....Wagner 


fhe Chaminade. 

Particular mention should be made of Mr. Quesnel’s 
rendition of the ‘Celeste Aida” and Mr. Sarto’s singing of 
the prologue from “Pagliacci.” Mr. Sarto was called upon 
for an encore and for this he sang the “Toreador” song 
from “Carmen,” The “Rigoletto” quartet was redemand- 
ed and in this the lovely voice of Mr. Quesnel, the deep 
tones of the baritone, Mr. Sarto, and the rich voiced con- 
tralto of Mrs. Healy helped mightily to bring out Verdi's 
inspired stanzas. Emma Richardson Kuster, the conduc- 
tor of the Chaminade, directed the concert. 


nner 


The annual violin recital-of Helen de Witt Jacobs was 
given last Thursday evening, December 12, at Memorial 
Hall, where a large audience was surprised and delighted 
with this fifteen year old violinist. Besides several smaller 
numbers by Bach, Drdla, Gossec, Randegger and Victor 
Kuzdo, with whom she has studied a number of years, 
she also played the Tschaikowsky concerto, her fine bow- 
ing, technical facility and musicianly playing being prom- 
inent features of her playing. Her tone is very smooth and 
agreeable. Several assisting artists added to the variety 
of the program. 


In Brooklyn, the New York Philharmonic Society (Josef 
Stransky, conductor) gave the second concert of its season 
there at the opera house of the Academy of Music, Sunday 
afternoon, December 15. Schumann-Heink was the so- 


* toist, and it hardly needs to be stated that the great con- 


tralto was accorded an ovation at her each and every ap- 

pearance on the stage. The program was as follows: 

Symphony No. V, op. 64 Ei minor .............0000000: Tschaikowsky 

Aria, Ponslege, Sees TMOG vai dcceincced sins sekcocessapenxe Bruch 
Madame Schumann: Heink 

Suite, L’Arlésienne, No. 1 ........ 

The Erl King.... 


‘ Schubert- Berlioz 
Death and the Maiden 


. -Schubert-Moittl 
envvebdedsenes Wagner 


Dreams 


Symphonic poem, Les Preludes ............ 


The Philharmonic Orchestra shows steady improvement, 
the reed choir now being especially good, and the or- 
chestral offerings were delivered with pleasing balance and 
smoothness. ['schaikowsky’s fifth symphony received a 
careful and conscientious reading, and the French horn 
solo passages in the second movement were beautifully 
executed by Xaver Reiter. At the conclusion of the sym- 
phony the audience refused to be stilled until the con- 
ductor finally bade his men rise and share with him the 
plaudits of the house, The Bizet suite developed some 
scintillating brilliancy and fine pianissimo effects. Liszt's 
“Les Preludes” was performed in a dignified manner, the 
brasses being kept within musical bounds, and the ac- 
curate playing of the figures for the strings showed ade- 
quate rehearsing. The veteran New York Philharmonic 
certainly has no reason to complain of the warm recep 
tion tendered it by the proverbially reserved Brooklynites 
on Sunday afternoon, when everything went off without a 
hitch. As for Schumann-Heink’s magnificent singing, suf- 
fice it to say that she was in great form and it took all the 
tyranny of the Philharmonic Society’s “no encore” rule 
to prevent an infraction of it, because everybody wished 
Schumann-Heink to sing again, but had to be satisfied wth 
recalling her many times to bow good natured thanks to 
her delighted audience. The contralto gave an impressive 
rendering of Bruch’s “Penelope” aria, her noble voice and 
rare intelligence combining in a masterful interpretation 
“The Erl King” was an exposition of mighty vocal and 
dramatic utterance, the audience bursting into a thunder of 
approval at the tragic finale of the Schubert song. “Death 
and the Maiden,” Schubert, and Wagner’s “Dreams,” two 
well contrasted numbers, were sung superbly by Madame 
Schumann-Heink, who, in all of her selections, was accom- 
panied splendidly by the orchestra. It was an afternoon 
of unalloyed pleasure, the orchestra, soloist and program 
being highly satisfying despite the fact that the concert 
occupied two hours. The next Philharmonic concert in 


Brooklyn will be given on Sunday afternoon, January 19, 
the soloist being Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist. 
anne 

Wilbur A. Luyster conducted a splendid musical enter- 
tainment Friday evening of last week at Kismet Temple, 
on Herkimer street, near Nostrand avenue, given by the 
lodges of the Second Masonic District, The Metropolitan 
Glee Club of New York; Marie Kaiser, soprano; Paul 
Kefer, cellist; Carl Wiesemann, and Arthur C. Leonard, 
piano accompanists, and Mrs. J. Rogers Fisher, at the or- 
gan, united in the musical offerings for the night. The 
club sang “The Trumpet Calleth,” by Dudley Buck; “Sun- 
shine Thro’ My Windows Beaming,” by Kremser; “Lul- 
laby,” by Brahms; “Annie Laurie,” arranged by Buck; 
“Carmena,” by H. Lane Wilson; “On the Sea,” by Buck; 
“The Rosary,” by Nevin; “The Lost Chord,” by Sullivan. 
Several of the numbers had to be repeated, and Mr. 
Luyster was much complimented for his conducting. Miss 
Kaiser sang “Voi che sapete,” from “The Marriage of 
Figaro” (Mozart); “Midsummer Dreams,” by d’ Hardelot ; 
“Unmindful Roses,” by Schneider, and “Sunlight Waltz,” 
by Harriet Ware. She was warmly received and sang 
beautifully, accompanied at the piano by Mr. Leonard. Mr, 
Kefer played with fine tone and expression the “Medita- 
tion” from “Thais” (Massenet) and “Allegro Appassionata,” 
by Saint-Saéns, a study by Chopin, and Popper's “Hun- 
garian” rhapsody. 





Alda in Washington. 

Frances Alda gave her first concert in the nation’s capital 
at the Columbia Theater on November 28. Without excep- 
tion the critics waxed enthusiastic over the voice and art 
of the singer. 

The appended press excerpts tell the story of Alda’s 
Washington success: 

Whatever the briliiance or the number of operatic stars to be 
heard in Washington this season, it is safe to say that to the 
audience at the Columbia Theater yesterday afternoon the concert 
by Frances Alda will hold its place in memory as one of the most 
delightful of musical experiences. It was this singer's first public 
appearance in the capital, and unfortunately few Washington people 
realized their opportunity. It would be difficult, however, to recall 
any performance or program so enchanting as this. 

It is nothing less than a spell that is cast by the appealing 
beauty, the even purity of tone, and the wonderful timbre of 
Madame Alda’s voice, which soars to clearest heights with both 
power and delicacy. Add to this the singer’s youth, rich tempera- 
ment, versatility and technic as evidenced by her varied program 
and effortless method; add also a most unusual and magnetic 
presence and a fine intelligence, and it is plain that the gifts and 
attainments of Frances Alda insure her a place in the annals of 
concert and opera of which her already brilliant success with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company is only a beginning. 

For atmosphere and color, nothing on the program was more in- 
teresting than Sigurd Lie’s “Soft Footed Snow,” which owes much 
of its value to its fascinatingly effective accompaniment, so artisti- 
cally played by Andre Benoist. “My Laddie” (W. A. Thayer), 
“My Heart” (Randegger), and “Ye Banks and Braes” led to the 
final number, by Puccini, “Un Bel Di” (“Madama _ Butterfly’’). 
Here Madame Alda’s great reserve power, felt by her auditors 
throughout the lighter n»mbers, was called into play, and revealed 
the fine dramatic quality that is among this prima donna’s gifts. 
The enthusiasm of her audience detained her for two encores, “The 
Year's at the Spring” (Browning-Mrs. Beach) and what was in some 
respects the gem of the entire concert, “The Birth of Morn” 
(Leoni).—Washington Post, November 30, 1912. 





"That Washington is a discriminating community in the matter 
of theatrical and operatic entertainment was never more positively 
emphasized than at the splendid concert yesterday afternoon at the 
Columbia Theater given by Madame Alda, one of the finest operatic 
singers who has ever come to this city. Her brilliant soprano is 
one of unique beauty in color, quality, expression and execution, 
and her program was not only a new but an exquisitely delightful 
one. 

In its first four numbers, chiefly eighteenth century songs, the 
singer seemed to be building her way to greater accomplishment. 
All of them were daintily sung and served to disclose the range, 
plaintive quality and modulation of her voice. In the next five 
numbers, two by Hugo Wolf, including a “Berceuse” and “Auf 
dem Grungen Balkon,” and three of Strauss’, “Morgen,” “Liebes- 
hymnus” and “Caecile,” the poetic musical temperament of the 
singer was still further disclosed, the last song being brilliantly 
spirited and revealing the reserved power of the great prima donna. 
An encore was inevitable, and “Old Black Joe” was impressively 
sung by Madame Alda. 

Of the following group, including selections of Debussy, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Gretchaninow and M t, the “R ec” of Debussy 
was exquisitely sweet; Ferrari's “Rispetto” artistically fine, and 
the two Massenet numbers brilliantly sung, with another encore, 
Lisa Lehmann’s “The Cuckoo.” The last group included familiar 
songs, “Soft Footed Snow,” “My Laddie.” “My Heart.” a 
sprightly song; “Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonnie Doon,” and the 
aria, “Un Bel Di,” from “Madama Butterfly.” Such was the en- 
shusiasm of the audience following the last that Madame Alda 
graciously gave two additional encores, “The Year's at the Spring,” 
Mrs. Beach, and “The Birth of Morn,” Leoni.—Washington Star, 
November 30, 1912. 








With the singing of the very first song, Madame Alda, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, completely won over her audience 
yesterday afternoon at the Columbia Theater, when she gave a 
program of songs well suited to exhibit the beauties of her ex- 
quisitely finished lyric soprano voice. 

Madame Alda's art has been carried to the highest point of vocal 
finish. Though her tones are pure and limpid, yet there is no lack 
of warmth of feeling and sympathy. Indeed, she is a rare example 
of a high lyric soprano, cultivated to the highest degree, yet as 
rich with color as the medium or low voice. This quality of wealth 
of color and warmth was exemplified in the Scotch ballads, “My 
Laddie” and “Ye Banks and Braes,” in Mrs. Beach’s “The Year's 
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at the Spring,” which she gave for one of four encores, and in the 
two cradle songs by Gretchaninow and Hugo Wolf. 

Madame Alda has lack of temperament or imagination, and 
though she never lapses into the theatrical she interprets adequately 
the latent dramatic sense of her songs The 
the intelligent mind behind the interpretation, 
November 30, 1912 
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Mary Hallock in Canada. 

When Mary Hallock opened her concert tour of Canada 
in Halifax a little over a ago, her name was prac- 
tically unknown. Probably a few musical enthusiasts had 
read her various brochures anent music and rhythm, but 
to the great of Canadian lovers “Mary 
Hallock” was an unknown quantity. 

The pianist came to Canada, however, under the xgis of 
Frederic Shipman and as that manager had never failed 
to make good with the Canadian public on his many tours 
of that territory, considerable interest was aroused in Mad- 
ame Hallock’s coming and the concert going public decided 


month 


majority music 


to “take a chance,” as it were, and go to hear the new 
pianist. 

They did and remained, when the recital was over, to 
calf her back again and again. Seldom, if ever, has a pian 
ist won such favor in one season. 

Since the opening concert at Halifax on November 4, 
Madame Hallock has given recitals in Sydney, Amherst, 
Sackville, St. John, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Montreal, Peter- 


boro, Kingston, Belleville, London, Hamilton, Galt and St 
Catherines, which was the closing recital of her Canadian 
tour. 

With but two exceptions all the points visited have re 
quested return appearances, and in consequence Mr. Ship 
man has decided to arrange another Hallock tour through 
the same territory next season, 

Press notices of Madame Hallock’s concerts in 
and Hamilton, Ontario, are published below: 
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she introduces on her program in her own manner and with her 


own words. How near those descriptions are to the intention of the 


composers involved is, of course, something which cannot be solved 
However, have Madame Hallock’s word for it, and 


Hallock ig almost as good an artist at word painting as she is at 


we Madame 


tone painting 


Madame Hallock has not only the technic of her art at perfect 
command, but she has also an intellectual comprehension of it 
which is altogether admirable, together with an emotional fervor 
which is warm if never exactly inspired or wholly great I have 
seldom heard such delicious musical tone as that brought to bear 
in most of her Chopin numbers; while she at all times enunciates 
her themes and propounds her musical phrases with a clarity and 
a simplicity of musical action delightful to contemplate The Fre 
Press, London, Ont., November 30, 1912 

Madame Hallock is a master of the piano, robust and well! nigh 
flawless in technic, virile im interpretation, and possessing a rare 
artistic nature Madame Hallock is a tone poet, dreamy and 
imaginative, and to her work she brings all the subtlety, per 
suasiveness and ripe beauty of a highly sensitive and emotional 
temperament. The little explanatory fragments of original metaphor 
or poetry that Madame Hallock gave as a preface to each number 
were charming As an interpreter of Chopin, Madame Hallock 


of the Chopin 
phrasing 
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excels, and nothing could surpass the sensuous beauty 
in G major or the delicacy of 
the preludes Nos. 4, The 
minor was intuitively played, the Bach 
showed the fluency and superb precision of this 
Skylark,” Tschaikowski, a sparkling little gem, 
thought and perfect in execution wt numbers by 

“The Moon Descends on the Temple That Was” and 

were beautiful poems in music, the former 
showing in broken minor harmonies 
as minstrels should be. . The two 
and the “Rhapsodie No. &,” 
lessly played, the latter particularly being given with brilliancy and 
perfect finish 

Madame Hallock is a delightful personality 
in manner, but she draws her listeners intimately about her by the 
spell of her cich, artistic nature, and exercises the same charm as 
does De Pachmann, and in the same way.—Hamilton (Ont.) Spec 
December 3, rorz. (Advertisement.) 
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Aubrey W. Martin, Singer and Instructor. Miss Trowl. Some of Brahms’ “Hungarian” 

No busier man is to be found furthering the cause of performed by the Misses Trowl, Barclay le and 
musical art than Aubrey W. Martin, head of the music Webb. Frederick Heiser, Jr., played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei 
lepartment of the State Normal School of Fairmont, W Mrs. Burton-Smith sang “A Happy Day,” by Strelzki,’ 
Va., who has just returned from a prolonged stay in with violin obbligato played by Frederick Heiser, Jr. The 
New York, where he had daily instruction from the emi same violinist closed the concert, playing the canzonetta 

from the Tschaikowsky concerto and “Obertags,” by 


nent Baernstein-Regneas 
Mr. 


Martin is a musician whose talents and 


equip him admirably for a career as concert and oratorix 
basso, as a vocal teacher of merit, and enable him to con 
duct a splendid chorus and orchestra in such a way as tc 
lend much distinction to the concerts given under his di 
rection 

Mr. Martin the singer has a manly bass voice of mucl 
beauty and unusual compass, which he uses skillfully in 


the interpretation of lieder, both modern and classic 
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THOMAS EGAN 


Irish-American Grand Opera Tenor. Continental Opera Houses and 
) Great Britain and Ireland. In AMERICA entire season 1912-1913 

Assisting company of Grand Opera Artists For coneert dates, ad 

dress EDWARD F. EGAN, to4 West roth St.. New York City 





- FREDERICK WEMPLE, Baritone 
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an 

which lends itself admirably to the oratorio genre 108 West 73d Street. New York. 
One is impressed, when listening to him, with the fact 
that he “knows what he is doing’--and this lays the foun 
dation stone for his success as a teacher, as well for the 
knowledge he brings to this field of activity. His work as 
director of the music department of the State Normal 
School is far reaching, the school being an institution for 
the training of teachers for public school work Phat 





AUBREY W. MARTIN, 
Head of Music Department, State Normal School, | t Va 
Mr. Martin’s appointment to this post of responsibility was 


a wise one has 
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Soon after Mr. Martin's return to Fairmont, after his 
recent sojourn in New York, he was given a large recep 
tion by the choir and members of the First M. E. Church 
of which he is bass soloist and choirmaster All the 
musical circles joined in giving a royal “welcome home 
to this remarkable man of many talents, who rubtedly 
18 at the summit of the musical interests and advancement 
of West Virgini: 

Mr. Martin will extend his activities in recital and ora 
torio to the Middle West, and in the spring will appear as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra. Next 
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The Heisers Give Concert in Sioux City. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiser, of the Heiser School 

Music in Sioux City, Ia., gave a concert Wednesday of 
last week before the music section of the Women’s Club 
of Sioux City. The concert took place at the Heiser 
School, Bach’s concerto in D minor, for three pianos 
was played by Mrs. King, Mrs. Booth and Miss Webb 
(pianos), and Miss Fribourg, Frederick Heiser, Jr., Fred 
erick Heiser, Sr. and Miss Wood, performing the string 
accompaniment. Beethoven's fifth symphony, arranged for 


three pianos (twelve hands) was played by Miss Webb, 
Booth, 
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A FEW 
IMPORTANT 
ENGAGEMENTS 
BOOKED: 





New York Phitharmonic, New York City 
Recital, New York City 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 

Recital, Kansas City 

Recital, Memphis 

Recital, Chicago 

Recital, Omaha 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Washington 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Baltimore 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Brookl 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, - 
Recital, St. Pani 

Recital, Boston 

Recital, Brooklyn 


Other Dates January to May, 1913 
Now Booking 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fiith Avenue New York 
STEINWAY PIANO VSED 
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Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, 
Cologne(3times), Boston Opera 
House(3 times), and Worcester 
Festival, 1912; engaged for 
New York, San Francisco, St. 
Paul and Hartford Symphony 
Loe ce Orchestras. 
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Despite other musical attractions on the same evening, an 
audience of good size and enthusiasm gathered at Steinert 
Hall for the concert of Alwin Schroeder, cellist, and his 
Hedwig Schroeder, pianist, December 10. The 
program, opening with Rubinstein’s sonata in D major for 
cello and piano played with rare beauty and sympathetic 
understanding of its romantic spirit by Mr. Schroeder and 
his daughter, continued with an unaccompanied group of 
Bach pieces given by Mr. Schroeder with the high artistic 
excellence and masterful musicianship to be expected of 
this well known artist. For the group of piano pieces Miss 
Schroeder played Chopin’s nocturne in C sharp minor and 
fantasie impromptu and Debussy’s “Clair de lune” and 
“Jardin sous la pluie” with marked purity of tone and fine 
regard for their poetic sentiment, while her accompaniments 
in the numbers of the closing group, which comprised 
Bruch’s mournful “Kol Nidrei,” Halter’s Bagatelles Nos. 
t and 2, Handel’s ‘““Menuette” and Schubert’s “L’Abeille,” 
were happily suited to their superlative rendering by Mr. 


Schroeder. v ro Po 
rhe first concert of the Hoffmann Quartet’s (Messrs. 
Hoffmann, Bak, Rissland and Barth) eleventh season took 
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Boston, Mass. 


place at Jacob Sleeper Hall on the same evening, December 
10, and offered a well contrasted program, with Alice Eld- 
ridge, pianist, as the assisting artist in Brahms’ piano trio, 
op. 8. Noticeable in Miss Eldridge’s playing on this occa- 
sion, from the report of one present, was the marked sense 
of rhythm and the rich sonority of her tone which, how- 
ever, was carefully modulated to the exigencies of ensemble 
playing. Marked improvement was evident in the playing 
of the Quartet over that of last season, a tone of finer 
quality, a better blended ensemble and more freedom of 
expression being the things particularly noted. 
nee 

For a third concert this same evening, December 10, 
came that of George Copeland the pianist at Jordan Hall, 
whose venture of Beethoven’s “Appassionata Sonata” for 
the first time on one of his recital programs met with 
varying success, according to the reports of the newspaper 
reviewers, 

nRe*, 

Evelyn Stewart, who has been singing the leading part in 
“The Rose Maid” in New York, is here for a few weeks’ 
work with her former teacher, Anna Miller Wood. 

nur 

A fine example of a pupils’ recital was given by the 
Faelten Pianoforte School in Huntington Chambers Hall 
Saturday afternoon, December 14. From beginning to end 








A Brilliant Success! 


Tchaikovsky—Forty Songs 
Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 


Most cosmopolitan of Russian composers, one of the 
most eloquent of modern geniuses, the songs of Tchaikov- 
sky present a wealth of musical beauty, and the pub- 
lishers take pleasure in announcing a collection of the 
most admirable amon them. selected, edited and anno 
tated by the brilliant Mr. Huneker. 


Also, Jast Published, 


Schubert—Selected Piano Com- 
positions—tdited by AUGUST SPANUTH 


“This volume of the Musicians Library contains eight 
impromptus, six ‘Moment Musicales,’ several waltzes, 
the lovely A minor sonata, the great C major fantasie and 
a number of other works. It represents, in fact, the 
cream of Schubert's piano works. "Musical Courier. 


Also, Lately Published, in Masicians Library 
‘eries 
100 Folk-Songs of all Nations 
Edited by GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


Songs from the Operas 
Edited by H. E. KREHBIEL 


FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO SOP., 
BAR., and BA 


cloth back, $1.50. 


ee ALTO, TENOR and 


In full 
(in box), 


Each volume in heavy paper, 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. set of § volumes 
paper, $6.00. Cloth, gilt, $10.00. 

Prices include transportation. 
Booklet giving full particulars free on request. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 150 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson& Co, 8-10-12 East 34th St., N.Y. 
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an interested audience listened attentively and gave frequent 
expressions of approval. The program opened with the 
allegro and finale, presto from trio, C major by Haydn, 
played by Helen Tracy assisted by William Howard, violin, 
and Milo Goldstein, violonceilo. Elsa Evans contributed 
“Quand le chat est parti les souris dansent!” and berceuse 
by Z’Lica and “Blow, Blow” by Van Kuran. Anne Hatha- 
way Gulick, the talented daughter of Prof. Charles Burton 
Gulick of Harvard University, played “Passacaille” by 
Chaminade, “Sevilla” by Albeniz, nocturne by Chopin and 
“Witches’ Dance” by MacDowell. Miss Gulick has recently 
returned from an extended stay in Athens, where she took 
part in a concert at the Lottner Musical Institute. Follow- 
ing Miss Gulick came an exhibition of a class of children 
who are now in the third month of study. They played 
two pieces in major mode and two in minor, in various 
keys asked for by the audience. Mary Morton Washburn 
was the last soloist on the program, playing with splendid 
technic and admirable interpretation the prelude, op. 28, No. 
3, by Chopin; mazurka, op. 5, No. 1, Chopin; “Reflets dans 
l'eau,” Debussy, and “Etude en form de Valse,” Saint 
Saéns. ‘The recital closed with an ensemble number by 
eight young people who played “Anitra’s Dance” by Grieg 
and march, op. 18, No. 3, by Gade, on four pianos. 
RRR 

Cornelia Rider-Possart, of New York, gave a piano re- 
cital at Steinert Hall, December 11, when she played the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 2, No. 3, and Schumann’s sonata, 
G minor, in addition to a group of eight pieces of a varied 
nature. There were fine moments in the rendering of the 
Schumann sonata and in some of the shorter pieces. 

nAR 

The splendid artistry and thorough musicianship of An 
ton Witek, and his wife, Vita Witek, were once more in 
evidence at the first of a series of three concerts given by 
the artist pair and Heinrich Warnke, cellist, at Jordan 
Hall, December 11 The program happily arranged to dis 
play their individual artistic talents, as well as their col- 
lective ability, served to reveal anew the purity of tone 
and breadth of conception of Mr. Witek’s playing, the au 
thority and brilliance of Mrs. Witek’s pianism, and the 
distinguishing rich warmth of Mr. Warnke’s 
A fair sized and most appreciative audience (and this in 
spite of opera night) applauded the efforts of all three 
and Mrs 
The pro 


cello tone 


artists cordially. For their second concert Mr 
Witek announce January 22 as the date chosen 
gram for December 11 follows: 


Violin concert, D minor H. Wieniawski 
Fantasie, F minor, op. 49 Fr. Chopin 
Polonaise, E major Fr. Liszt 
Kol Nidrei, for violoncello Max Bruch 
frio, A minor, op. so, A la Mémoire d'un Grand Artiste 


P. Tchaikowsky 
nee 
Contained in a recent number of the Pacific Coast Mu 
sical Review was an interesting account of the perform 
ance with elaborate scenic effects of 
Yosemite,” composed by H. J. Stewart, and presented by 
Allen Dunn and the composer at the Alcazar Theater, San 
Francisco. Among other things of a complimentary na- 
ture the writer says: “We have hardly ever heard any- 
thing superior to this quaint bit of musical literature and 
we are sure there are but few works of this character that 
are the equal of Dr. Stewart's.” 
a 
Not one of the least attractive features of 
Quartet concert is its lack of the necessity of criticism 
One goes to enjoy and one does so absolutely and unre 
servedly. There is only left, therefore, to record that the 
first concert of this marvelous organization took place at 


“Legends of the 


a Flonzaley 


Jordan Hall, December 12, that the program comprised 
the Mozart quartet in D major, Tschaikowsky quartet in 
D major and the Haydn quartet in G major, and that the 
audience was numerous and unstinted in its expression of 
approval... 
nner 

At the Copley-Plaza Hotel, on Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 14, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, wife of the famous 
composer, gave a talk on the Peterborough Pageant, with 
stereopticon pictures and selections of MacDowell music, 
under the auspices of the Forty-seven Club 

zene 

A lecture-recital of genuine interest to 
man alike was given at Steinert Hall, December 14, by 
Antoinette Szumowska, the subject being “The Romantic 
School of Composers for the Piano,” by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin. Madame Szumowska 
discoursed illuminatively and played with her customary 
beauty of expression the following Mendelssohn 
“Song Without Words,” G minor, No. 46, scherzo, E 
minor; Schumann, “Des Abends,” “Aufschwung,” “Wa- 
rum,” “Traumeswirren,” “Phantasiestiicke ;” Cho 
pin, nocturne, B major, op. 62, No. 1; mazurkas, op. 6, 
No. 2, and op. 33, No. 2; valse, E flat major; scherzo, B 
flat minor. 


student and lay 


as represented 


pieces: 


from 


nur 
Edith Ba:aes, of the Boston Opera Company, was the 
bright particular star at the second concert in the Tre- 
mont Temple Course, December 12, which was devoted to 
Irish music and in which Michael J Dwyer, tenor, Lucille 








Folsom, harpist, and Carl Lamson, pianist, alto partici 
pated. Miss Barnes, who posseses, in addition io 
beauty of voice, a charmingly attractive personality, won 
her large audience from the start and further enhanced 
this good impression by her delightful singing In speak- 
ing of Miss Barnes’ appearance on this occasion the Bos 
ton American said: “Edith Barnes is the possessor of a 
lyric soprano voice of unusual beauty 
great and the quality is extraordinarily pure. In her one 
operatic number, the ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust,’ it 
shown at its best, and its effect on the audience was elec 
trifying. She has also a happy gift of humorous expres 
sion and her singing of several of the lighter Irish songs 
gave much pleasure.” 


great 


Its range is very 


was 


nrnre 

A performance beyond criticism was that given by Leo 
pold Godowsky of Beethoven's G major concerto at the 
eighth concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Decem 
ber 13 and 14. In every degree masterly in the highest 
sense of that much abused word Mr. Godowsky revealed 
depths of beauty and an exquisiteness of pianistic detail 
quite Absolutely 
tricks and flaunting display, this great artist impressed 
more deeply in his rendition of this concerto than any 
a first hearing 


indescribable free from all virtuoso 


pianist heard here for many a year. For 
in this city came Reger’s concerto in the ancient style, 
which in spite of occasional flashes of beauty, revealed no 
particular reason for its being, and Borodin’s singular and 
curiously interesting symphony in B minor. A _ notable 
feature of these concerts, as well as the one in Cambridge, 
on Thursday evening, was the conducting of Otto Urack, 
who assumed the baton on short notice and with but one 
rehearsal, in place of Dr. Muck, who was ill, Mr. Urack 
earning the esteem and praise of all who heard him for 
his fine courage and willingness, as well as his spirited 
and musicianly reading of the orchestral scores 


BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





Julia Culp’s London and Edinburgh Notices. 
Some London and Edinburgh press comments on Julia 
Culp’s appearances in those cities are appended 


Julia Culp’s art is of the very highest—that is unquestionable 
Further, her voice is pleasant in quality, often beautiful in ¢ or, 
nd under complete contr so that it can be made to meet any 


~ the multitude of varied demands put upon it by the remarkable 


ntellectuality of its owner Madame Culp's art, again, is nothing 


not intellectual. The recital was indeed a thing to be enjoyed 


sincerity of the artist 
Madame Culp 


m first to last because of the immense 


For holding the right tempo for Brahms 


songs 





eserves many thanks. The rarely heard “Spanisches Lied” seemed 





poetical: Beethowen’s Adelaide” and Brahms’ “Immer lieser’ 
so tender, and Nachtigal” so full of color; “Ontreu” and 
Veilschen” so exquisite, the one so touching, the other so simple 
and poetical; and the same composer's “Ein 7 * so wistf all 
at the accomplished han of Madsme Culp. Will any one that 
heard it forget the almost painful wistfulness of the sing lines 
4 “Immer Iciser” as Madame Culp sang them or the tone of “Ein 
ciser Wiederhall” in “Nachtigal,” or the second verse f Fe 
samkeit’ But enough has been said to show that Madame { 


* an artist of the very highest order.—Londan Daily Telegraph. 


Fortune has smiled on Julia Culp, the famous Dutch lieder singer 
Bechstein Hall 


who made a welcome 





reappearance at yesterday 
afternoon, for she has dowered her with a vocal ability to which 
many aspire, but few obtain Though possessed f ardent tem 
perament and a comprehensive technic her singing rarely suffers 


from exaggeration, owing to the cultured artist's 


proportion. The rein is not too 
that the interpretation 


keen sense of 


freely given t the emotions, so 





of a song is not marred by er accentua 
tion Her interpretations were distinguished by a remarkable com 
that 


London Sunday 


mand of tone, and by niceties of 


songs in the most favorable light. 


expression presented the 


Times 





Every song was beautiful and cach was interpreted with the ex- 


traordinarily kee 





Salte characteristic 





of Miss Culp’s singing sbert’s two “Sulcika 


and no better 


songs came first, 





opening could have been found, for their intimate 














type of expression enabled the singer t get at once into close 
touch with her audience, and her delicate treatment of the last 
stanza of the first song made a specially strong appea The two 
songs of “Kiarchen” were both delightfully sung. For pure beauty 
{ tone n thing was more complictely ¢« vable than Miss Ci 
singing of Brahms Nachtigal” and the Spanisches Lied” 

Das Madschen Spricht which wer sung wit A perceptiorz { 
their characters which made each w ert y Vv i.-London 17 es 

An interesting feature of the < ert w he lieder singing of 
Julia Culp, one of the latest exponents of the art of song, who had 
not previously sung in Edinburg it who came heralded by a 
chorus of approving critics from London 1 other musical center 
at yme and abroad Possessed of a ce of exquisitely beautif 
juality and capabl { expressing ery gradation of nuance from 
the softest (alm ents arion 

hrough the Music ght, Mad ( t 

nto the interpretat ng ‘ x husiasr 

Her rendering of Beethoven's Adelaide ‘ songs fron 
“Egmont,” the “Tra durch die Dammerung und “Heimliche 
Aufforderung™ of Strauss, and Wolf's “In dem Schatten einer 
Locken” were extremely artist Even better, however, were the 
exquisitely beautifu Ave Maria and “Du bist die Ruhe” f 
Schubert, the at k : ite M 
been recalled several times.—lI x I « D Ad 


vertisement.) 





INTERESTING PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


An absorbing program was that presented by the Phil 


harmonic Society at its Carnegie Hall concerts last 


lhurs 


day evening, December 12, and Friday afternoon, Decem 


ber 13, the scheme consisting of Dvorak’s “Serenade” for 
strings, Debussy’s rhapsody for clarinet and orchestra 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” suite, N 1, and Tschaikowsky's 


E minor symphony 


sense of security and content 
having a $1,000,000 sup 


Inspired perhaps by the 


which comes from the feeling of 


porting fund in prospect, the Philharmonic players seemed 


to be in particularly happy and confident mood, putting 


into their performances a degree of vitality and incidental 


ly a measure of technical finish which inspired the listen 


ers as well as the 


last 


executives and made the concerts of 


week a pair to be remembered long and gratefully 
Chere still is some “deadwood” here and there in the 


Philharmonic Orchestra (“deadwood” being the profe 


ther wise 
} 


sional synonym tor aged, infirm, or incompetent 


orchestral musicians 


just enough to prevent the organiza 
ion from achieving the final touch of precision and ex 
pressiveness, but under the energetic new régime it is to 


be hoped—nay, it is expected—that the weak membere will 


be replaced by younger and better material. Improvement 


is imperative particularly in the \ n department 
Dvorak’s heartily unimportant “Serenade ne { his 
early compositions, served chiefly to show how much more 
effective he became in later years after he began to con 
ceive melodies of deeper import and knew how t lothe 


them in orchestral dress of greater charn 


Debussy’s rhapsody written in the same picturesque 


idiom which the febrile French composer has made 


familiar to us in his other works, and their impalpable 


1 


vague but haunting fascination sounds also fr 


week The 


m the pages 


heard here last clarinet does not, in the De 


bussy plan, play long sustained solo passages for purposes 
of tonal or technical display, but instead melts itself into 
the general purpose of the composition, which appears 

be a succession of musical ds indicated rather than 
expressed Che rhapsodical character of the work speak 
from its every phrase and as an orgy of 1¢ color and 


sensuous appeal the Debussy opus must be 


effective Henri le Roy, the 





to be a virtuoso who masters the mechanics of his 

ment but in the process retains the qualitic f taste ar 

musicianship The audience received De rhap , 

gingerly; if it could ha een repeated then and there 

several times, they would have understood it better 
Conductor Stransky did not put into the Tschaikowsky 


symphony all the breadth and thi rpowering passion 


which Nikisch got from the score last spring during his 


visit here, but on the whole the local conductor's concep 


tion was praiseworthy, especially in the first movement 
and the andante The orchestra played the entire sym 
phony con amore and registered another high water mark 
of achieve ent 

I schaikowsk ‘ ! t I all a t n tl well at d 
modern listener who keeps pace with the real progress of 
mus and a‘ epts as the le gitimate lime march tl wa 
followed |! Bach, Beethover Brahms, Wagner nd 
Strauss he best of the Russian composers, I schaikow 
sky pales, however, when compared to the giants just mé 
tioned. There is much fustian in his scores and even 


brilliancy no longer blinds ohe to the threadbare pla 


made over slyly with cheap material. It cannot be gair 


said, on the other hand, that many details in the 
kowsky works still arouse interest and sympat! 
ticipation. The man had the gift of melody, which 


is to be despised, and he used the orchestra fancifully and 
with virtuoso deftness. It is in his form and his unit 
of thought and construction that haikowsky displayed 


inability, and as we have been taught by relentless 
and evolution through elimination, those are fatal obstacles 
to a composer's immortality 


time 
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Mme. 
Carrie 


Mins 1 Mir December 
lowing program constituted an attractive sym- 
t Friday evening: Symphony in G munor, 
{ i Peneloy Travels,’ from “Odysseus,” 
ne poem, “Don Juan,” Richard Strauss; aria 
et ain chasse l’annee,” from ‘“L’Enfant 
1 Del ymphonic suite, Rimsky-Korsakow 
Janet Spe r, contralto, was soloist, and she sang her 
1 most pleasing manner, displaying exceptional 
ility in the low register. Her eficore numbers, “Nobil 
I and “Where Corals Lie,” have become familiar 
{ ] ud with frequent use by contraltos 
aemre*e 
ire iolinist, was soloist at the Sunday 
il neert, playing the Mendelssohn E 
ncerto, followed by a bright encore number. The 
is made up of selections from light symphonies 
is and was especially interesting 
nne 
rnelius van Vliet, cellist, played with great success in 
Louis, Mo.; Burlington, la., and Norfield, Minn., dur- 
ng the past weel 
| an nA 
The program for the regular Saturday morning recital 
it the Minneapolis School of Music was given December 





MINNEAPOLIS i / 


14 by advanced pupils of William H. Pontius. The sing- 
ing was quite up to the standard of Mr. Pontius’ pupils 
a number of most excellent voices were heard. The 
a pleasing feature of the morning. Dagny 
Gunderson, pupil of Wilma Anderson-Gilman, gave a post 
graduate recital December 10 in the school hall, playing a 
program that reflected credit upon her instructor, Mrs. 
Miss Gunderson is careful and conscientious in 
and displayed splendid technic and a good de- 
gree of musical taste. Alma Ekstrom, pianist, a member 
of the faculty, assisted in a concert at the Grace Lutheran 
Church, December 11. The junior day class in the drama 
tic department is preparing the play “Cupid at Vassar,” 
under the direction of Mary G. Kellett. The seniors are 
rehearsing “Pygmalion and Galatea” under the direction 
of Charles M. Holt. The Carleton College Dramatic Club, 
under the direction of Charles M. Holt, will present “The 
on Tuesday evening, December 17. Alice R. 
O'Connell, of the dramatic department, read on the uni- 
versity extension course at Taylors Falls last Friday night. 
Harriet Hetland is booked for a week on the same course 
later in the Miss Hetland read “The Dawn of a 
lomorrow” Dayton Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Marcaret Distap. 


and 


duets were 


Gilman 
her work 


Lost Paradise” 


year. 
at the 
last Friday night 





Reinhold von Warlich Guest of Royalty. 
Reinhold von Warlich is spending the Christmas holi- 
Government Ottawa, Canada, as the 
of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. The Rus- 
sian-German singer is an old friend of the members of the 


days at House, in 


guest 
Knglish royal family, and whenever he goes to Canada he 
is invited to stop at the ducal residence 

After Middle West, Mr. von 
Warlich went to Montreal, where he met the Connaughts. 
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While in that city the Duke and Duchess, with their suites, 
attended a gala performance (“Thais”) at Her Majesty's 
Theater by the Montreal Grand Opera Company. Mr. von 
Warlich sat in the royal box, between the Duchess and 
Princess Patricia. 

During Mr. von Warlich’s stay in Montreal he gave a 
song recital at Windsor Hall, Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 11, under the auspices of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught and Princess Patricia. Alberto Bimboni, the 
pianist, played Mr. von Warlich’s accompaniments, the 
program being as follows: 

PIANO PRELUDE. 

Capriccio in E major ....ccccscccccscccccssccnscoes Domenico Scarlatti 
Somate, 1 FF GREG ccc cccesnccccccccccccecccccstees Domenico Scarlatti 
16th, 17th and 18th Coaeney Geum of Italy, France and England. 
ee SS ae en err rrr errr rrr” Antonio Caldara 
Non posso disperar De Luca 
Vezzosette e care ... 
All’ aequisto di gloria 
Charmente Gabrielle 
Invocation & l'amour 
Au clair de la lune 
Vive Henri Quatre 
Sweet Nymph 


cbedseowaavems ee Alessandro Scarlatti 
MRAP SS. Attributed to Henry IV 
.Words attributed to Henry IV 


pre rr Peee er Chant populaire 
inka bivhguabedatantenenad Thomas Morley 
Drink to Me Only .Words by Ben Jonson 
Go to Bed, Sweet Muse...... fos ada es ek .. Robert Jones 
Pale Would ©. GAGs cece cpcrncscepecaccssacdsndescess Tobias Hume 


Cin 0 WIM i voi ncen cy utne vadbes daadenenecs sedakanceckebess John Attey 
GERMAN DRAMATIC BALLADS. 

eer GIO > vcnciesckiche c654yconsnntbsdc0ds opicecwveovodwhecasdenne Loewe 

Tete, Ghd TAN obo kn on'k cha be acs vdeceveseccccecs evtnveneee 

OE Kiviredconchaves<csanes ane caes 44700Rsileepaeaeans*Clete Loewe 

TG NN iindc ac acken aa Kacinaeno te cavetidansennastens Schumann 


As in the case of all events given under the patronage 
of royalty, the von Warlich recital was a gala affair, and 
was attended by the elite of Montreal and all of the prom- 
inent musical people, including the members of the Mon- 
treal Opera Company, While in Ottawa Mr. von Warlich 
is also to give a recital under royal auspices. The Con- 
naughts are very musical. 

Mr. von Warlich will return to New York soon after 
January I. 





PEOPLE'S SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

For its second afternoon concert, the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra of New York was assisted by Frances Alda, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House in presenting the following 
program at Carnegie Hall, December 15: 


Overture, Calm Sea and Happy Voyage............... Mendelssoha 
ee a Se ee et et Oey Terr TT eee eres Tschaikowsky 
Vie’ PArts, foots. La Thetis cicsts tactic ses veapannscence Puccini 
Madame Alda. 
Re onic cc thc ccW tee Snbn bUd¥oR4io 4 Cac s odddeucdehuesnem Arens 
Song group— 
DANES. nos cecowton Céaded vectrctetscese swedents Wolf Ferrari 
CN aie nob i Sera che wa des ones cd 00d Ccceckostevatsaun Strauss 
Si les fleurs avaient des yeux..-.--..cceesceeeeeeeees Massenet 
Gawetie. BERG is i.ccdd ddcvcesccsecascsovecntionvecce Massenet 
Madame Alda 
Somthern Famtaty. ... ccc ccccccescsecctovscecescvscssepecs Humiston 


Mr. Arens conducted the symphony after some prelimi- 
nary remarks explaining the different movements. It was 
very well played, the strings being particularly good and 
gave great pleasure. Mr. Arens’ melodious adagio for 
string orchestra and two horns was warmly received. W. 
H. Humiston’s “Southern Fantasy,” apparently based on 
negro melodies, was conducted by the composer. 

Madame Alda was in splendid voice and rendered so 
beautifully the “Vissi d’Arte”’ from “La Tosca” that she 
was recalled repeatedly and was obliged to add an air from 
Puceini’s “Manon Lescaut.” Madame Alda sang her songs 
to piano accompaniments played by Richard Hageman and 
particularly delighted the audience with her singing of Mas- 
senet’s “Si les fleurs avaient des yeux.” She also inter- 
preted admirably “Caecilie” by Strauss, and gave the gavotte 
from “Manon” with great charm. Madame Alda was ap- 
plauded so heartily by the large audience that she gave an- 
other song in English as an encore. 





“The Messiah" Sang in Granville, Ohio. 


Sunday afternoon of this week, at the Baptist Church 
in Granville, Ohio, Handel’s oratorio “The Messiah” was 
sung by the Engwerson Choral Society under the direction 
of Carl Paige Wood, conductor. The soloists included 
Claude M. Saner, tenor, who is under the management of 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau of Chicago. The other solos 
were distributed among members of the society and the 
singers who were thus allowed to distinguish themselves 
were Ruth Jeannette Bailey, Alice Margaret Chrysler, 
Marion Grayson Rose, Lucile Summers, Dorothy Ruth 
Swartz, Paul Wickes Curtis and James Watson Wolfe. 
The Denison Orchestra and Elizabeth Benedict, organist, 
assisted in the performance. ) 





At the Dortmund Opera the local novelties this season 
are “Barberina,” “Isabeau,” “Fanfreluche” (by Manke) 
“Jewels of the Madonna,” “Feuersnot,” “Ariadne aut 
Naxos.” Also there will be two “Ring” cycles, and a 
Richard Strauss cycle, consisting of all that composer’s 
operas except “Guntram.” 

Braunschweig has just finished a “Ring” cycle and will 
produce “Ariadne auf Naxos” very shortly. 
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All Praise Irene Armstrong. 


Irene Armstrong, the lyric soprano, who has toured for 
several months with the Myron Whitney Concert Com- 
pany, returned to New York last week with many more 


excellent press notices. Some of the 
were published 
RIER 


papers 


Armstrong criticisms 
in previous issues of THe Musicat Cot 
Herewith are appended more notices from news- 
in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and West Virginia: 


Iowa, Indiana, 


Irene Armstrong, who is weli known as a soprano, was one of the 


red. Her voice 
the 


favorites with the audience and was repeatedly enc 


is beyond question one of the sweetest ever heard tn city She 


has sung with many of the famous musical companies and is receiv 


ing extremely favorable mention wherever she appears.——Marietta 


(Ohio) Journal, October 9, 1912 
The success of Irene Armstrong was complete with the audience 
Parkersburg Despatch-News, October i1, 1912 
The singing of Mrs. Armstrong, wh as a soprano voice of wor 





derful range and exquisite quality, was a revelation to those wh 
heard her last night In the more modern French and Italian songs, 
particularly in the song “Bohe " by Puccini, her delightful phras 
ing and perfect intonation were especially good The old English 
pastoral song with its quaint rhythm and refreshing melody was 4 
delightful bit of ballad nging.—Bay City Tribune, November 1: 
igiz2 

Mrs. Armstrong, from her first appearance on the stage, won the 
audience completely over. Possessed with an attractive stage pres 


ence and with a selection of the modern French and English songs 


a flexible voice of wide range and rich tones, she at once gave one 
a most favorable impression of her abilities which she confirmed 
as her beautiful voice wads heard in one selection after another 
Mrs. Armstrong’s enunciation was perfect and her clear soprano 


the 
November 1, 


make entertainment a success 


voice helped to 
( Mich.) 


evening's 


Bay 


City Times, 1912 


Irene Armstrong readily won a place in the hearts of the audience 


with her pleasing personality and voice 
She 


the modern French and Italian songs 


the exquisite quality of he: 


possesses a soprano voice of wide range and great volume. | 


especially the song ““Boheme 


by Puccini, her delightful phrasing and perfect intonation were es 


pecially good. The old English pastoral song, with its quaint melody 


and 





rhythm, was a delightful bit of ballad singing. In an encor« 
Mrs. Armstrong sang “There Sits a Bird on Every Tree.”—Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal, November 2, 1912. 

Irene Armstrong divided honors with the violinist and accompanist 
in being the stars of the attraction Hier voice is one of the real 
bel canto lyric soprano. All through the middie voice it is of d 
lightful quality. She uses correct methods of tone production anda 
the result is very gratifying. Her artistic conception is also of the 
best. Her best number was the “J'ai pleure er eve” of Hue 
which was a perfect example of vocal art. The “Sylvelin” by Sinding 
and “A Spirit Flower” by Campbell-Tipton, as well as her encor 
to the second group were »bably the ones most enjoyable South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune, November 7, 19 

Irene Armstrong, the soprano of the company, is the possessor of 
a beautiful flexible voice of lyric quality, clear and bird like and 
with a wonderful range Her enunciation is perfect and her stage 
presence all that could be desired She displayed splendid inter 
pretation, charm of manner and power t move her audience to a 
remarkable degree. In her two groups of songs she showed that 
she possesses a most inexhaustive repertory and her interpretatior 
was about the most charming that one can hear All of her numbers 
were attentively listened to and applauded.—Clinton (la.) Herald 
November 13, 1912. 

Irene Armstrong, soprano, has a wonderfully flexible voice, that 
lends itself to the perfect interpretation of her selections. The sad 
songs and the gay, lilting songs were rendered in a manner truly 
artistic Muscatine (la.) News Tribune, November 1¢ 

Mrs. Armstrong, the singer, was especially pleasing, her hig 
notes coming clear and strong, and the audience gave her a hearty 
encore at every appearance.—(Quincy (Ill) Daily Herald, Noven 
ber 21, 1912. 

The numbers given by Mrs. Armstrong, whose voice beautiful 
proved to be a feature of the program. She gave several prett 
selections in French, as well as a group of songs in English 
Quincy (1N.) Daily Journal, Nowember 21, 1912 

Mrs. Armstrong, the soprano, also won great fav She has 
charming stage presence and captivated her audience with her first 
appearance. Her voice is sweet, flexible and of lyric quality an 
her enunciation perfect Hannibal (Mo.) Nowember 23, 1912 

Mrs Armstrong's well ained, yet naturally rich and youtht: 
voice lends itself sympathetically to all styles of music, and he 
clear, bird like tones are most expressive Hannibal (Me Journ 


November 23, 1012 ( Advertisement. ) 





Jean Riddez, Baritone of Montreal Opera. 

Jean Riddez, of the Paris Opera House, first a pupil o! 
the Beaux Arts, influential citizens 
of Lille, his native city, 
he obtained three first prizes for the manifestation of ex- 
ceptional talent in the classes of opera and opera comique 
With this successful start he began his operatic career in 
1900, and made his debut as the Jester in “Rigoletto,” the 
part in which he won such distinct success in Montreal re 
cently, where he sang it in Itaiian for the first time. Fol- 
lowing his appearance in the operatic field Mr. Riddez re 
mined at the Paris Opera until he came to America, and 
although a young man he has nine years of success to his 
credit at that institution, where he sang all the important 
baritone parts of the repertory, “Meistersinger,’ 
“Sigurd,” “Thais,” “Armide,” “Hamlet,” “Rigoletto,” and 


was later sent by 
the 


Paris, 


Paris Conservatoire, where 


viz., 





“Tannhauser,” and interpreted 
the modern French composers, 


ularity with the public 


thus increasi 
\ prime favorite with ( Mr. R 
“La Vie du 
“l Etranger 
de Sev erac, of | 
whom he 


harpentier, 
Poete,” as also Debussy’s 


and works of Ravel. of Lerou 


lorent 
him 


sang the cantata which wor 


Rome. 


admirably the 


“Pelleas,” 
ix, ol 
Schmidt, and of Andr 


works of 
ig their’ pop 
Ide Saliz is 
d'Indy’s 
Deodat 
e Caplet, tor 


the Prix de 


In addition to his vocal and histrionic ability, Mr. Rid 
dez possesses the delineative power present the part 
entrusted to him exactly as it is conceived by the m 
poser, his early artistic training also enabling him to de 
sign the most suitable costumes for his role With this 








many sided ability and his keen artistic insight, his success 
in Montreal, following his European prestige, came as 
matter of course, hence the press ts which give tl 
story at greater length are herewith appended for perusal 

Riddez, the incomparable Her rece esterday 
evening at the Opera House The i erformance f 
“L’Herodiade,” by Massenet, better put n than e first, has 
shown al] the value of Riddez’s art Whether in Paris or Montreal, 
be it Massenet or Wagner that he sings, the result always the 
same, since he never fails to rivet the attent of the public 
"Tis to him the cheers go, and ‘tis for him the ta rises time 
and again for the delirious concert hall 

Mr. Riddez was acclaimed once aga at yes 1 performance 

La Presse, November 12, 1912. 

Riddez was the recipient of an ovation s admirable in 
terpretation of the “Vision Fugitive.” An artist of n, his 
































JEAN RIDDEZ, 
Baritone f Montreal Opera Com 

facial play his diction, and s perl ig t ne 
make him an acquisit Monts oO any. —I 
Devoir, November 

Mr, Riddez is one of those re artist whor 
nagnetism, histrionic gifts f a high rder and € knov ‘ 
are combined The m riking thing al t! lerod was the 
semitic aspect of his characterization gethe with h empt 
ypon the sensual side of the King There w pre et ent 
in his singing of Vision Fugitive,” but a hy : a by 
which the ruler was shaken hke a reed an which wa ! 
across the footlights with electrifying effect The oper x 
be called “Herod” when he rm Witnes Novem}! . 

M. Riddez was heard for the first me the e Rigole 

His vocal coloring wa elig gine t the 

wrtiers, while looking for laughter, wa ‘ 

istry His work in the third act w rare ne give ? 
great dramatic fervor The Gazette Novem! 9 

Jeam Riddez appeared in the r { Rig H 
passioned singing in the cor ling a Wit 
November 

The part of the unfortunate ester ke ex 
who gave an exceedingly artist nd finished | ance 

The subtle touches of irony in the first act were in sted and 
suggested in the most quiet and unobtrusive manner sible, and 
mn the third act, with wistful, } xR peal he re the 
sympathy of the courtiers and later hears the story of sughter’s 
wrongs Then the acces f Berserk rage and reveng 
magnificently portrayed It wa kably t Z Ly / 
vivid performance, finished in its ar ' g in ‘ r and 
ngularly effective by reason of its quiet engt H i N 
vember 22, 191 (Advertisement. ) 

Dimitrieff Again at Aeolian Hall. 

Nina Dimitrieff has returned to New York from her 

Western tour and next Sunday will sing again at Acolian 


Hall, this time with the Balalaika Russian O 
will sing groups of songs, French, 
the orchestra is to accompany her 
positions. This will be Madame Dimitrieff’s f 
Hall since it 


English 


and the 


ence at the new Aecolian was 


in the season. 


rchestra. She 
and Russian, 
Russian c 
urth af 


m- 
pear- 
ypened earlier 


HENRY P.SCHMITT 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society of pd York 
RESIDENCE STUDIO: 203 WEST Biet STREET, WEW YORK Phone Schuyler 96/7 
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Cu A I December 4, 1912 
luged with Sunday concerts and 
ten musical af 
at the Audi- 
Opera Com 
debut at 


was 


December 8&8, some 





ich were a concert 
nembers of the Chicago Grand 
iolinist, made his 
mn-Ohrman, soprano, 
annual 


Cort 


t the Fine Arts Theater in het song re- 
Theater ; 
Arthur 
[Theodore Thomas 
Ballmann directed 


those 


t iTl n ( ral SOC ty sang at the 
concert given by 
member of the 

ind Martin 
Hall. Besides affairs sev 
taxed the wiliu 
Sabbath A 


hestra at lLurner 
igness of lo 


lappening 


through the musical 


sinecure, and 


ea e concert i impos ible for one 


ical resource of the writer to 


Therefore only two 


r and Ohr 


rathon between the different hall 


rt were heard, V1Z., 


n-ne 

newcomer, 
THe Mt 
East presaged well 
been 


Persing¢ 


really al 
COURIER, 


was 


kr V1 f th reader ot SICAL 
which ha 
well 
to disclose a 


recita Hi progtfam, 


lumns, was balanced, 


opportunities 
hnic, superb 


xhibit a facile and exact te 


bove all, splendid musicianship. The large 
ind several encores had to 
Per 


found 


lative 


printed selections. Mr, 


t apprec 
in addition to the 
success he 
included 


pleased with the 


} 


earers, which, by the way, 
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Telephone, Oakland 1570 
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1354 Bast 534 Street Chicago, Il, 





Phone Hyde Park 3332 


CHILSON-OHRMAN 


LUELLA 


CHICAGO W/ 


many of Chicago’s foremost violin teachers and their 
pupils 
neuen 

Luella Chilson-Ohrman, beautifully gowned and in fine 
fettle, delighted her many admirers in a well ar- 
ranged program. The reviewer is told that it was in her 
French group the recitalist was heard at her best. Bo- 
“Deh piu me vascondete” agreeably opened the 
It was sung with good understanding of the old 
“Was macht der Wind,” by Bach, showed the 
singer to possess a sense of humor, unnoticed heretofore. 
Che song was beautifully rendered and won many plaudits. 
he Nome” from “Rigoletto” disclosed Madame 
Ohrman’s ability as a coloratura singer, She trills easily, 
unknown movements 
taken far too slow, she impressed especially by the 
beauty of her high notes, which were round and of velvety 


vocal 


noncini’s 
recital 


school 


“Caro 


and though for some reason the 


were 


quality. In this difficult aria again Madame Ohrman 
gave a new proof of her vocal equipment, which is re- 
markable in bravuras and coloratura arias. Madame 


Ohrman’s annual recitals are always well patronized and 
the audience was large and responsive. Susie Ford, ac- 
companist, played without notes, yet had the music been 
placed on the piano she would probably have had better 
results, as her accompaniments of the three first numbers 
left much to be desired 
nRe 

At the Cort Theater the Irish Choral Society gave a 
Among the soloists were Cyril Dwight Edwards, 
who sang “Dinna Ask Me,” by the pen of Ed 
Moore, musical critic of the Chicago Evening 
Journal The composition is published by the Gamble 
Hinged Music Company (free advertising), and Gertrude 
Sates, violinist, played a melodie by Charles G. 
Mr. Dawes is president of the Central Trust 
Bank, a member of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, and an excellent musician 


concert 
baritone, 
ward C, 


Consuela 
Dawes 


Company 


and composer, 
nner 

The first concert of its season, given by the Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club, under the direction of Harrison M. 
Wild, at Orchestra Hall, last Thursday evening, December 
12, attracted a large gathering. Mr. Wild has well trained 
his singers and the program was rendered with that pre- 
cision which marks all the concerts given under the same 

Margaret Keyes, of the Chicago Grand Opera 
was the soloist and won her customary success 

nner 

George Hamlin has sent THe Musicat 

lowing letter, dated December 7, 1912: 


direction. 
Company, 


Coukier the fol- 


in your valuable paper that 
management Briggs—that I have 
and that he has never had any au- 
been under his management. 


Dear Sire Will you please announce 


I am not under the of Ernest L. 


never been managed by him 


thority for stating that I am or have 


Mr. Briggs at one time did some secretarial work for me, but this 
was his sole connection with my affairs and this arrangement was 
discontinued some weeks ago 
nRe 
The program for the Theodore Thomas Orchestra con- 


certs, given under the direction of Frederick Stock, in Or 
chestra Hall, Friday December 13, and Satur 
day evening, December 14, was devoted to works of Amer- 
The compositions presented included a 


afternoon, 


ican 
comedy overture on negro arias by Henry Gilbert; a sym- 
David Stanley Smith; George Chad- 
“Aphrodite” and MacDowell’s In- 


composers 

phony in F minor, by 

wick’s symphonic poem 

dian suite, op. 48 
RRe 

afternoon, December 9, at the scholarship 

the Amateur Musical Club at Or 


Last Monday 
fund concert given by 


chestral Hall, Leopold Godowsky rendered the follow- 
ing program: 

penatemie GheGbet, GR ED 000k 0 cctv es ccbunvincSavcnncsanaeee Schumann 
Capetocio,  GIRCE, GP. FG oc ccevecceseseysisene cccsvcseesivees Brahms 
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Two songs without words, G major, C major ....-.+- Mendelssohn 

Three preludes, E flat, B flat, D minor .....-s+eeseeseeeseees Chopin 

Three etudes, op. 10, E flat, op. 25, F minor, and G sharp minor 
Chopin 


Impromptu, F sharp 





Scherzo C sharp minor .. 

TEE GENE © aiinwds's ca ons cdc abdandentaeClteudennavcaseanen -Li 
Symphonic Metamorphoses of Fledermaus .........+++++++ Godowsky 
Phases thy  BteWene  oivcecescccccscsccscusecccccevecesbccedvebs Godowsky 


nme 

Following his triumphal appearance in the same hall 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra the preceding week, 
Godowsky appeared before many of his hearers on that 
occasion, who came in force to witness his performance 
as a recitalist. The hall was crowded to capacity and 
Godowsky’s playing aroused his auditors so as to necessi- 
tate several repetitions. Godowsky’s manners are rather 
quiet and he plays with such ease as to indicate that there 
are no intricacies in the piano literature which can be an 
obstacle to his wonderful pianistic ability. As a technician 
Godowsky stands alone. His velocity is stupendous, his 
agility almost unbelievable. Much pleasure was derived 
by the many pupils who took advantage of that recital, 
many of them were seen to follow on their scores, 
making notes. For two hours Mr. Godowsky gave a piano 
lesson, which ought to benefit all those who were present, 
and especially those who have made the piano their pro- 
fession. Godowsky’s triumph was complete, both with the 
public and the critics alike. 

nRe 


A recital by students and assistants of the Carolyn 
Willard Studios, assisted by Genevieve Barry, soprano, 
took place at the Little Theater, Fine Arts Building, last 
Saturday evening, December 14. The students and assist- 
ants of Miss Willard who were heard on this occasion were 
Ebba Forsberg, who played the Mendelssohn “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso,” op. 14; Helen Rosenfield, who was heard 
Edward Schuelts’ “Caprice Sganarelle’; Clara Len, one 
of Miss Willard’s assistants, who disclosed talent in the 
Lento by Cyril Scott and in the rhapsody, C major, by 
Dohnanyi; Thelma Forsberg, another assistant, who 
proved to be well equipped technically and temperament- 
ally in MacDowell’s Serenade, and was an interesting ex- 
ponent of Chopin in his etude, op. 25, No. 2; Luella 
Sweet, who gave proof of pianistic ability in the Chopin 
nocturne, E flat, and “Humoresque” by Tschaikowsky 
Miss Len concluded the enjoyable recital by good readings 
of the MacDowell “Shadow Dance” and “Concert Study.” 
The affair was well attended, and pupils and assistants 
reflected credit on their mentor. 

nnre 

Arthur Middleton, the Chicago basso, is to sing the fol- 
lowing “Messiah” dates this month: Oberlin, Ohio; Al- 
bion, Mich.; Evanston, Ill.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, 

a.; Philadelphia, Pa., and Minneapolis, Minn. December 
5 he appeared as soloist under Arthur Dunham's baton be- 
fore the Lyric Glee Club and the following day the critics 
of Milwaukee voiced their opinions as follows: 

Arthur Middieton, 
singer capable of arousing his hearers to a fine pitch of enthusiasm. 
Fervent declamation of the Toreador selection, with spoken shouts 
cleverly blended with fiery song, made this a dramatic masterpiece. 
And Mr, Middleton not only has the vocal equipment to make this 
but he has the broad physical propor- 
lend dignity and power to his 


and 


basso, proved as before a most resourceful 


classic supremely forceful, 
tions and strong personality which 
work, 

Mr. Middlet« 
flavor in a song despite his fervent utterances and his highly in- 
Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, December 


yn has the rare faculty of retaining the true musical 
dividualized conception 
6, 1912. 

Arthur Middleton achieved a distinctive success as soloist with 
the Lyric Glee Club in the concert at the Pabst last night. A 
singer with a well cultivated voice, of fine timbre, power and good 
qualities, Mr. Middleton’s contributions to the program 
were of high worth. for instance, a long while before 
hearing a more tensely dramatic, elegant singing of the Toreador 
song from “Carmen.” Mr. Middleton not only adorned his in- 
terpretation with much vocal splendor, but grasped the spirit of 
the song with a breadth and fire not common on the concert. stage. 
—~Milwaukee Free Press, December 6, 1912. 


natural 
One waits, 





Arthur Middleton, with his beautiful and well trained voice of 
enhanced the success of the 
December 6, 1912. 


wide range and attractive delivery, 


concert materially.—Milwaukee Journal, 





Arthur Middleton, of Chicago, as their soloist, the Lyrics 
of the season at the Pabst Thursday night, 
filled with seemed entirely 


should know that their efforts were pro- 


With 
gave their first concert 
the theater being well who 
that the singers 
ducing the desired results 

If Arthur Middleton had sung nothing else, his conception of the 
much abused Toreador’s song from “Carmen” would have entitled 
him to a large share of the evening's laurels. His reading was re- 
plete with fire, intensity and dramatic fervor that contrasted vividly 
with the limpid high tones which were mere whispers of melody 
~Milwaukee Sentinel, December 6, 1912. 


neRre 
Carl D. Kinsey, organist of the First Congregational 
Church of Oak Park, tendered his resignation some three 
weeks ago. Since then many applicants have been heard 
for the position of choir director and organist at this 
fashionable church. A representative of THe Musica 


persons 
willing 


n songs of romantic flavor. 


Courter called on Mr. Kinsey and asked him the reason 
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he had resigned, and was informed by the genial manager 
of the Apollo Club and North Shore Festival that he had 
asked from the trustees of the First Congregational, 
Church an advance in his salary, as well as of his quartet 
“It is true that I 
in- 


and also the purchase of a new organ 
had resigned, but what you probably have not 
formed is that my resignation was not accepted and that 
the salary of each member of my quartet has been raised 
My 
creased and a new organ has been purchased 
church, therefore, as heretofore, I will preside weekly at 
the organ at the Oak Park Church and 
will have a splendid church concert, including 


been 


in- 
our 


has also been largely 
for 


considerably. own salary 


on Christmas Day 
the services 
of several of the best known Chicago artists.” The many 
friends of Mr. Kinsey and oth will be glad to know 


Mr 


on Christmas Day at 


ers 
his resignation was not accepted Kinsey announces 
the following program to be given 


his church: 





10.30 A. M 
Organ pr le 
Noel Dudley Buck 
Christmas Pa F. ] gt Harker 
M K 
Anthem, Joy 1 ( H M. Berwald 
Anthem, It Came | n the Midnight ¢ I W C8 d 
Carol, The ¢ t M I R. Dressler 
CW rR 
Response, Love Came D ( ] I Bor i 
Children’s Recessiona 
( iren’s song, A Song of ( t Clar e Dickinson 
M k 


Untertory 


V in, adag Ries 


Mr. | 
Christ Herald ( \ t ( 
W ga 
\ N 
Anthe W e Shepherds W I I Night 
Roland Sfart 
(Wit R 
Organ postlude, Halleluja G1 k Handel 
I eM 
P. M 
Organ prelude 


Hosanna 


The 


Hark! 


Anthem, Double quartet, H nr t e S$ i D 


Anther male q et »H Nig \ Adam 
~ Mi } 
Duet, The Dawn of H ( aa 
M K M ( 
Response, quartet, Love (¢ D ( J E. Borlar 
S | y Pe Ye ( I CR ( bs 
Anth« ble q ( \ oO |} 4 ‘ 
I Flaxing Harker 
Anthem, quartet, It Cat { the Midnight ( | Boot 
A Mr 
Offertory 
Org Pas S I ; k Hand 
} i Mi 
Org | M ; Mag | 
} ' I ¢ Vu 
. H 
ermor 
\ 1 Glory I God Hig ( g A Burde 
Organ postlude, Marcl i M J. FPlaxing Harke 
RS RA @ 


Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pia 


{ 


wood Country Club for a larg 
November 28 I the I 


ff and 


ment, 


several encores by Rebi 





fugue was especially liked by 
played at the Wilas 


nette 
Liadow, Rhen¢ 


1¢ Sie 


Saint-Saens 


and 
recital at El Paso 


works by Grieg Baton 


December 30 Mrs. Ryder is to appear in 


lex. This season she is presenting some new novelties 
five preludes by Th. Otterstrom, “Biroulki” by Liadow, tw® 
compositions by Gabriele Dupont, a gavotte by Gabrilo 


witsch, “Devil's Dance” by Rebikoff and two preludes by 


Gliere. 
nere 


Alma Gluck, one of the most popular sopranos before 


the American public today, will make her first and only 
Chicago appearance of the season in song recital at the 


December 29 
Madame Gluck 


where 


Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, 
under the direction of *. Wight Neumann 
will leave immediately after her recital for Europe 
she is engaged for the Royal Opera in Berlin 
neRe,e 
Elsie DeVoe, pianist, played at the Kenwood Woman's 
Club on Monday, November 25. The subject was on the 
“Suturism of Art” and Miss DeVoe played moder: 
illustrating the subject. One of this young pianist’s special 
efforts is to give numbers that are not hackneyed 
ReRe 
The next regular concert of the Amate 
will be given Monday, December 16, in 
Room, Fine Arts Building 
nee 
j 


the distinguished violinist and as 


music, 


ur Musical Club 
the Assembly 





Alexander Zukowsky 
sistant concertmaster of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 


be counted 


time to bring together some forty 





tra, played in Plankinton Hall at a concert given by the 
Milwaukee Liederkranz last Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 5. The musical critic of the Milwaukee Sentinel voiced 
his opinion as follows 


Just why announcements of the concert failed to more than 
merely ment Zukowsky may have been due to the fact that the 


nitiated did not need to be told, but it must have been a genuine 











surprise to those not yet familiar wit $ ¢ to find a v 108 
so modestly heralded While the v nist has appeared here pre- 
v s s th new ncertmaste f the Ch x Orchestra, t 
name probably does not at once suggest Stock or Steindl to the 
erage concert goer, hence it was evident that his first tones 
ised a decided flutter throughout the hall, as beautiful sing- 
1g quality announced undeniably that their producer was master 
not mere player 
Of ¢ rse might be necessary to state that Zukowsky is 
he leading v of the great n ment to Thomas’ genius, for 
naturally would follow that the incumbent of the first chair 
“ i be an artist of the highest type But the kind of playing 


by Zukowsky at 


the Liederkranz concert was the sort that stirs an 














lience to its depths alls each stener, and arouses every 
n in th whole buman eg it of se ons Technic, tone 
ery deta f mechanical prof y is Zukowsky's, but e has 
. s ! nving tl was a t make the t bbing atgut 
f the spheres from his bow t he arts of the 
is massed als t spe nd before him Fukowsk ade 
e Liede ' neert n t star events the seasor and 
er A de mstrated the appreciation of the fact His 
g Ww r unced by the effective accompa r by Mrs 
Her 7 : 
lhe Milwaukee Free Press critic wrote 
ll, there was Alexande Zukowsky s 
r f e The Thomas Orchestra, Chicag His ear 
‘ i sury ¢ «xcept t t sec immediately concerned; his 
< end { the first number, Saraste’s Romance Anda 
pt ed audience The splendid, glowing, deeply 
‘ yet ex ¥y tender tone is playing displayed at 
ed the v nist as ar rtist of no little distinction but 
1 that ent, sympathet temperament s exact, firn 
c and his wide understanding quite charmed his audience 
Mozart's Menuet ‘ ettils uyed, stress being put uy 
T f me y i Wie iwski's “Polonaise,” D major, Mr 
s s ed with convincing fervor In no other rendition 
re well a tone { ich beauty nor 1h delicate t 
re H ving f Thais fror “Massenet,” of the 
Hi rf 1) € Rie < «t 
Last Saturday afternoon, December 7, a student's reci 
tal took place at the Bush Temple Conservatory Recital 
lall. Katherine Earles, pianist; Adeline Masterson, s 
prano, and Alice Baker, accompanist, all of whom are stu 
dents of the Bush Temple Conservatory, furnished the 
program. The next recital was given on Wednesday even 
ng, December 11, by students and the ladies’ chorus of 
the Bush Temple Conservatory 
= Re 
Last 7 evening, December to, Harry Culbertson 





Rudolph Reuter, pianist, assisted by H: 


Wiesbach, violinist; Bruno Steindel, violoncellist, and 
ranz Esser, violinist, in a piano and chamber music re 
ital at the Ziegfeld Theater 

nre 
loratio Connell informed this office from Philadelphia 


sing in seven recitals in ten days, starting on 
December 8. tn Lowell, Mass., on the 


imps from there to Wausau, Wis. for a recital on t 


Boston 


11th: Grand Rapids n the t2th: Knoxville, Ill n the 
14th Lafayette, Ind n the sth, and Notre Dame, Ind 
n the 18th 


nae 


undred women and children and a number 


Nearly two | 


f men were saved by the coolness of Mrs. P. S. Doyle 
when a fire broke out in the Pastime Theater last Satur 
day, December 7. People rushing from the exits were 
scrambling and falling all around the pianist, yet she con 
tinued to play and no serious fatility resulted. She can 


among the heroes and heroines in the musical 


profession 


RRe 


Fri Delamarter and the Musica Art S et vere 

rd t Friday evening, December 13, in the followin 

t progr f the inual sea at oth Fine Art 
Theater 

» . t Palestrina 

fotette. O F ‘ t » 7 ts Palestrina 

David St ey Smith 

The poser ducting 

M Fly 

ake Awake Bantock 

Lady M Hadle 

ng Deligt ( i 

Far Away Cole 

Reauteous Morr women's es German 

Fruchling en's ces) Heinz 

Music. Whee Soft V es Die @ e Dickinson 

e De Aw De ‘ 

fy Ronnie Las voices) Morley 


Mr. Delamarter, wl besides presiding over the pre 
nt welfare of the Musical Art Society, has various other 


f the Inter Ocean 
f music, f 


pr fes s10na 


ccupations, including musical editor 


rganist and teacher in different brar 


four 








tained were of the highest 


amarter’s own < 
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ritte Ethel Russell, the well known pupil of 
, { great 5 t nd beaut was given last even 
B Pr ‘ Such an artistic 
Idor eare 1 Great Bend was in 
ng er in artist. Those 
e duly rew led, for aside from the 
| grac t itself and the 
f audie gave her genuine 
1 e heavier numbers by Chopin 
2 mn alle elections 
1 beauty of tone 
Dow sonata, which was the heaviest 
f ents w ! 
force and power as well as 
All t ts which make up 
i € forme 
f } t also grace 
1g pplause that Madame 
pon tl n r After the 
ie prelude by the same ymposer and in 
{ tone and fine degrees of shad 
ld w 
\ nd elegance that 
eneat it The prograt osed with 
I t rangement of the Wedding March” 
M mmer Nig Drear The 
Madar Biye d she executed 
é ‘ A in encore to this, 
I ! \ gether the concert 
rt { the highest 
Mu last Friday evening, 
tal by pupils of the hool in the Little 
t tilding Charl fucker, Dorothy 
Phi ind Florence Wahl, pupils 
ile being the head of the 
t sherwood School, is the presi 
‘ ed to best advantag 
nar, 
land is receiving the most flattering en 
1 men il manager to her excellence 
Or iturda evening November 30, Miss 
| n a privat home before some invited 
is listened to with rapt attention and held 
bound, and at the close of the musicale 
nturou ipplauded by the audience She 
ervot 1 depth of feeling that was appre 
au r 
mre 
in Conservatory of Music gave last Satur 
1, December 14, a recital by advanced pupils 
HH taedt, Louise Robyn, Karleton Hackett 
Wi The next recital will take place on 
tert January II, 191 
RRR, 
in’s ant g recital will be given Sun 
| wary it the Studebaker Theater, 
f Ff. Wight Neumann 
t i e weck from December 22 
vill be by t American Conserva 
will take plac ‘ the Saturdays ot 
ind January 4 
i ted vy Wi liam 
‘ ‘ An Even with och 
' Dec ( t ] MacBurney 
\ | | wil the program 
M Ml 
1 
RRR, 
feynold s 
yy i ins The 
\\ { L he Naiads,” 
© iV Marwaret Cassidy 
LOUIse Acy ( Frist sopranos 
itley, Agr M Lee Stone 
RRR 
rda atte mn We | Visite tne 
fices of Tur M ( reported 
rif t f the M r U) stra nder 


the leadership of Emil Oberhoffer was practically com- 
pletely booked at this early date. The Minneapolis Or- 
chestra concert in Chicago next spring is looked upon with 
pleasant anticipation by all those who yearly filled Orches- 
tral Hall to hear the Northwestern orchestra so 
ably managed by Mr, Heighton and so well directed by 
Mr. Oberhoffer ReNE Devries. 


famous 


Donna Easley Song Recital. 

Donna Easley is a young woman of animated person- 
ality, who sings, loves to sing, and shows it in her singing 
She gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, December 
9, which brought her a great deal of press notice, highly 
flattering to young a singer, and many bouquets of 
costly flowers, covering the grand piano, and extending 
These were well deserved, 
for the young girl has studied seriously and 
sings with natural, unaffected manner, highly refreshing in 


so 


across much of the platform 
and well, 
these days of pose on the part of singers 

The four groups of songs were in modern languages, 
in each of which Miss Easley showed excelient enuncia- 
it all She 


tion ; times her careful schooling was evident 





DONNA EASLEY, 


Soprano 


essayed nothing that she could not do with finish, and in 


consequence there was never a dull moment. The colora 


tura of Bellini and Donizetti, the grace of Mozart, the 
lignity of Beethoven, were all present. Filoteo Greco, at 
once her vocal teacher, friend, and composer of three 


songs dedicated to her, must have found pleasure in the 


warm reception accorded his songs. She attained fine 

max in his “Mignon Song” and Vieni o’ Bella,” a 
brilliant waltz song, went with spontaneous, delightful 
swing and grace. “Twickenham Ferry,” an encore song, 
ounded the almost forgotten years when Janauschek was 


acting, Gilbert & Sullivan operas overran the country, and 
Rutherford Hayes was president 

The easy grace of the young singer deserves mention, 
and, finally, Edith White Griffing, accompanist, played with 
restraint. There was a large audi 


great sympathy and 


ence, well pleased and proportionately enthusiastic. 
The program was 
Voi « sapete (Figar Morart 
Pewee. CX Wrertbae) «occ cs ceakencindduscvcdacstapecbecaueskaeen Bellini 
Il Barcajuolo .. Donizetti 
Aria finale (Lucrezia Borgia) .«» Donizetti 
An Chloe .. Mozart 
A\ndenken Beethoven 
DUCE Ge TUNIS oa 6. 5 on din 000d bivk uinsceisssentenbackeneaeee Mand! 
Te ne veux pas autre « se Neidlinger 
Denial ABO ino s't.sincnicnnevedsccessesunstscteenulsbamenieaneel Greco 
Ii Canto di Mignon Greco 
WEG. © TU Oden ccnbeees6dcsenShcces tetheneniadEnsa cee Greco 
(Composed for Miss Easley.) 

Unfearing ‘ Ethna Carberry-Huho 
Last Night I Heard the Nightingale .... Salter 
Phyllis ° Whelpley 
Cradle Song .De Koven 


MacFadyen 


WilKs Coming on the Celtic. 


Norman Wilks, the English pianist, will sail tomorrow 
Thursday) from England for New York, on the steamer 


Celtic of the White Star Line. He will reach this port 
the end of next week. Wilks has six concerts with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 








MONTREAL MUSIC. 


Mowrreat, Canada, December 14, 1912. 

It is not often that one is privileged to hear a song 
recital of such a truly enjoyable and educational nature 
as that given by Reinhold von Warlich, the renowned 
Russian baritone, on Wednesday evening last at Windsor 
Hall. This artist, who has appeared twice before in 
Montreal, the last occasion being two years ago, was 
greeted by a large and fashionable audience, among whom 
were their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught and Princess Patricia. Much has been said 
of Von Warlich’s art, and it is safe to say that he did not 
disappoint in any respect, His is of round, even 
quality and at no time did he sacrfice beauty of tone to 
desire for greater tone. A master of the art of phrasing, 
an indispensable attribute of the real artist, one can readily 
understand where the success of his singing lies. He 
opened his program with a series of short songs covering 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of Italy, 
France and England in their original languages, of which 
the delightful “Vezzosette e care” of Andrea Falconieri, 
“Non Posso disperar,” De Luca, “Charmante Gabrielle,” 
whose composition is attributed to Henry IV, “Au clair 
de la lune,” Lully, and “Fain Would I Change,” Tobias 
Hume, were perhaps the most enjoyable. Following these 
came three German dramatic ballads by Car! Loewe, “Herr 
Oluf,” “Tom der Reimer” and “Edward.” Here Von 
Warlich displayed his capabilities as a dramatic singer. 
His rendering of the tragic “Edward” was one of his best 
numbers and he was recalled repeatedly at its conclusion 
He closed the concert with 


voice 


by an enthusiastic audience. 
Schumann's “Dichterliebe,” a song cycle which is rarely 
given in its entirety. The first three songs, “Im Wunder- 
schonen Monat Mai,” “Aus meinen Thranen spriessen” 
and “Die Rose, die Lilie, die 
voeal composition and were sung with a delicacy of tone 
and tenderness which revealed the true artist in Von 
Warlich, With “Wenn Ich Deine Augen seh” the 
tragedy begins to unfold and the two succeeding songs 
lead up to the wonderful outburst of passion in “Ich 
Grolle Nicht.” From then to the end of each number was 
sung with true interpretative meaning. In Signor Bim- 
boni, Von Warlich has selected an accompanist of the 
highest order. Never once did he obtrude his part to the 
detriment of the singer’s and a great deal of the concert’s 
success was due to this clever pianist. His opening pre- 
lude and the two short pieces by Scarlatti were all too 
short. 


Taube,” are three gems of 


in 


nRe 


The Hall of the Royal Victoria College was crowded 
to capacity last Tuesday evening for the concert given by 
the orchestra and pupils of the McGill Conservatorium of 
Music. The occasion was graced by the presence of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and Princess Patricia, who expressed their pleasure at the 
splendid rendering of the Beethoven symphony, at the 
close of which they were forced to leave owing to an- 
other engagement. Eight numbers comprised the program, 
orchestral work predominating. Dr. Perrin, principal of 
the Conservatorium, who has succeeded in securing an 
orchestra of some fifty musicians, conducted, and is to 
be congratulated on the excellent performance his forces 


gave of the three following numbers: Symphony, C ma- 
jor, Beethoven; fantasie, “Souvenir d'une Nuit d'ete a 


Madrid,” Glinka;: overture, “Pique Dance,” Suppe. Such a 
work as the Beethoven needs careful study to make it worth 
hearing, and throughout the entire performance the inter 
est of the audience never flagged. Excepting the opera 
season, orchestral music is too rarely heard in Montreal, 
aud it is to be sincerely hoped that now the McGill Con- 
servatorium, having made so good a start, will continue 
to foster and encourage this important branch of music 
The other numbers on the program were creditably per- 
formed and reflected the good tutorship received by their 
exponents. Special mention might be made of Vera Stu- 
art's singing, Augusta Schmidt's piano solo, rhapsody in 
G minor (Brahms) and Elsie Kingman’s violin playing. 
ArtHur MacDermotr. 





Carolyn Beebe in a Brahms Program. 


Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, gave the first of three morn 
ing musicales under fashionable auspices, Thursday of last 
week, at the residence of Mrs. Samuel Thorne, org Fifth 
avenue. The Kneisel Quartet appeared with Miss Beebe in 
a Brahms program. The first composition played was the 
quartet in C minor, op. 60, for piano, violin, viola and cello 
Two movements from the string quartet in C minor were 
then played, after which the quintet in F minor was per- 
formed with Miss Beebe essaying the piano part. About a 
hundred women prominent in society are patronesses of 
the Beebe musicales. The next morning concert takes plac- 
January 14 (Tuesday) at the residence of Mrs. George 
Crawford Clark. Salvatore Giordano, tenor, is to assist 
Miss Beebe on this date. Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine is to 
be the accompanist for the singer. 
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Donna Easley Press Notices. 

The New York press said highly flattering things of 
Donna Easley, the soprano, following her debut recital at 
Aeolian Hall, December 9. Unabridged they read as fol- 
lows: 


Donna Easley, a young soprano, was introd t the loca 
public by means of a song recital at Aecol Hall yesterday after 
noon. Miss Easley disclosed a light voice, unusually even through 
a generous compass, and of clear, sweet quality Though her tr 
is defective, she showed also considerable powers of execution An 






ambitious program ranged from florid opera airs to modern 


at Mozart's “An Chloe 
A large and friendly audience greeted Miss Easley and the wealth 





She was heard to best advantage 1 





ps in 
of floral tributes would have dazzled a singer who had been before 
the public a genération.—Globe 


A soprano new to the New York musical public, Donna Easley 





made her first appearance at Acol Hall, Manhattan, yesterday 


Fret 
her easy and effortless intonation, and her wor 





} 
t 





a repertory of English, German a 1 songs She pleased 








was particular 
noteworthy in her rendition of a Greco selection in three parts, con 
posed especially for her. Edith White Griffing was at the pian 
Brooklyn Standard Union 


Net many singers unknown t« as large a following as 





Donna Easley, who reaped a harvest of flowers worthy of a Ser 


brich when she made her debut yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hal! 





But neither can many singers on the threshold of their career 
as convincing reasons for the admiration of their friends 





young American soprano 


At the beginning of her pr Miss Easley gave proof of her 





} 
vocal and musical talents. Th oi che sapete” aria from Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro” she sang charmingly and with a real legat 


Her skill in coloratura, too, was revealed to advantage in her first 
group of contributions, which included the ‘Polacco’ from Bellini’s 
“I Puritani,” Donizetti's “I) Bar-cajuol und an aria from “I 
crezia Borgia.” A pity that diction left something to be desire 


in Italian as well as in the German and French, represented by 


Mozart’s “An Chloe” and Beethoven's Andenke Mandl’s “Nurt 
de Printemps” and Neidlinger’s “Je ne veux pas autre chose 

Donna Easley has a light seprane very agreeable in quality and 
colored with ar appealing suggestion f naivete It is a voice 
clear, yet expressive resonance and generally is managed admir ly 


Only now and then did the singer's head tones ring out too brightly 
losing their clutch om a richer and mere concet 1 sonerity and 
falling back on a placing which her teacher presumably has traine 
her to avoid. 

Her intonation was practically without flaw and wi 
} 





scribed field represented by program, a well chosen list for the 


sang with inte ligence, fecling ana 





delicate calibre of her voice, 
charm to the skillful accompaniments f Edith White Griffing 
M. S., The Press 


Simple and unaffected, an A 





pletely yesterday afternoon at her first public song recital. She was 


Donna Easley, daughter of Ralph Montgomery Easley, political econo 
mist and chairman of the Executive Council of the National (¢ 
Federation. She appeared in Aeolian Hall She has sung in New 


t season she sang 





York before, but at private gatherings, ar 
a musicale in the White House 
That Miss Easley bad many friends im yesterday's gathering wa 


obvious, for more flowers were presented to her than could be 





on the top of the piano, and the overflow had to be left om the 
at her feet. There was liberal applause after cacl imbe 
Miss Easley has a pretty, light soprano voice It has carrying 


power, although its body is not heavy, and the igh notes are limpid 








almost always true to pitch and float freely In aduition it is a 
voice of fine flexibility 

Miss Easley sings well sing her voice with musical intelligence 
and seldom forcing the volume of All told, she ts a gracefu 
singer. She sang the “Voi che fro “Nozze di Figa 
excellently, and followed it with srias, German, Fren¢ ' 
English songs. She displayed the rm of her voice, and singing 
probably at its best in Neidlinger’s “Je me veux pas autre chose 
Three songs by Mr. Greco, written f her, gave he 
for brilliancy and dexterity 

Edith White Griffing played the pia ace sniments sy 


thetically Herald 


4 vocal recital by Donna Easley yesterday at Acolian Hall showe 





a charming girl on the stage f the auditoriun 4 temperamenta 
spontaneous young woman with sweet, flexible voice Some of he 
work was hauntingly lovely; a f @ was interesting, because of 
the strong personal note in it Hh earlier work sclosed volume 
of tone, but later, because she was intense in everything she di 
she showed fatigue She did best in “Je ne veux pas autre chose’ 
by Neidlinger and “Nuit de Printemps” after she 1 disposed of the 
operatic numbers In “Last Night I Heard the Nightingale,” | 
Mary Turner Salter, she was successful throug mreserved, dee 
feeling The English-American gr p of songs Miss Easicy sang 
interestingly Her program included the Voi che sapete,” 1 
Mozart; the “Polacca” from “I Puritani,” by Bel-ini; the “Il B 


by Dx rett 





cajuolo” and the final aria fron Lucrezia 
“An Chloe,” by Mozart, was effectively sung, as were “Andenken, 
by Beethoven; “Occhi Lucenti by 
, 





and “Vieni o Bella,” by Gre« 
Song,” by De Kovwen, and “Phyllis” and “Love Is the Wind,” by 
MacFadyen. Edith White Griffiing was at the piano.—Brookly 
Eagle. 














Reyond a doubt, Donna Easley ght be a “ma a” easily j 
she limited herself to the old Italian airs with wh e 
first soprano recital in Aecohan Hall yesterday was 
unusual to see a young Women in white satir “ rchi 
at the corsage, singing fergetten me tes f Mozar and 
Rellini. To these she added lieder of Mozart and and 
concluded with new pieces English by Brur Mrs 
Salter 

Se brim full of ideas was this new singer that the first f - 
in the new hall would have cscap< notice but f the sntities of 
flowers handed over them. By a «imple expedient the recital mad 
a record for brevity When the audience liked g song well cnoug 
to ask for an encore Miss Easicy promptly sang the next one 
ber list, and everybody was satisfied The best of the day was 
*“Mignon’s Song,” among three by an Italian, Gre in one instan 
composed especially for Miss Easle 

A light soprano voice showed its training im the ex tes of old 
“Twickenham Ferry” om a last reca! A nateral nervousness, shown 


only in restless hands, could not conceal that the little artist 


born comedian, too Fx ng accompanic ‘ 





piano Evening Sur 





Yolanda Méro Wins More California Praise. 


In the words of Cwsar, Yolanda Méré, the Hung 
pianist, may well feel that she ame, saw nd 
quered.” 

rhe fact that the fair pianist is winning a lofty 
for herself in the affection of California musical pa 
is shown by these San Diego and Los Angeles 


tributes : 




















(Ine car cor rehe ¢ x ¥ i 
witnessing the marvelous ease wit A Madar M 
s ich a concert pr ! s was rs 
formance at the Spreckels Theat: Madame Me els 
pianistic command, and |} nstr ent sings ‘ r 

r ghs cK r x eT Aa 4 t H gt 1 
the piano i an et he 
lightness and airy grace She ‘ es re 

rns, and under her j 

yly wanton breeze fror ¢ he r a re 

¢ song he t It is [ ‘ 

v¢ AN iF R« 
Me i : ! { and f | 
ed A t ‘ i 
Sar Dieg I or XN 
A remarkably enthusia sudience gre M e Mér 
ebrated Hungarian pianist at 
t “ lit riur at ’ gt A 4 i M 

ge w ur e pr re 

heavic See i 1 j 
trated < ‘ j ’ ar ‘ 

liti f an ¢ t . gr I Ange 

N ember ) 1 

Mus hig ' 

t night ¢ - ¥ Mt Huns 

aking her a uf t ‘ And w 

, as a I s . 

tte tec! neer ar ~~ a 
W r acking e¢ mature rpr t fa Carre M 
Meér .s ant , ‘ y . - 
' . . 
gantiik alt : r Mad M 
Ave n ex eT gra elled t 
res. Angele Exa 4 
Gamble Delights Houston. 

As a tration t extended travel of 
companies t po ted it that the Ernest Gamble ( 
— ) rs 
cert Party appeared in Houston, Tex n Sunday, D 
ber 8, and in Newark, N. J., on the following Sur 
having given concerts in the tervenit week in | 
ana. Missis Ippi Ten: ce and Kentucl Concer 

¢ four Houston appearance f Mr. Gamble, the Post 

18 tO Sa 
GAMBLE CONC? PAR PLEASE! RGI up! ( 

BRILLIANT PERPORMANC! 
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Persinger's Western Success. 
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Albert Quesnel Pleases Quebec. 
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Sears Plays Washington Memorial Service. 


of Philadelphia attended St. James’ 
Walnut streets, that city, on 
annual commemoration 


City Troop 
nd and 
‘ ision being the 
the deat f Wash 
been the custom 


ington. For a number of 


of this troop to attend this 
1 organist, Wesley had ar- 
ice in their honor which included 
Smart, “Te Deum” by Jordan, 
McDougal, Mr. Sears had 
two trombones and 


Sears, 


Soldiers” by 
i ot two trumpet 
ing of the choir was 
d live ly tone 


masterpieces 


and the sing 
quality. 
»f efficien 


yendid ttack an 


animent wer 


ler his direction has made wonderful 
the past year 
will give a performance of the 
Brooklyn Will Honor Rappold. 
December 22, Marie Rappold will be 
1e on Riverside Drive, Manhattan, 
of Brooklynites to the 13th Regiment 
| e she will be ceremoniously re 
taff of the Brooklyn Eagle. At 


the Armory will be assembled, prepared to greet the 
Brooklyn prima donna, an audience of 20,000 people, com- 
posed of 5,000 teachers and 15,000 pupils who have won 
distinction during the last two years and have been award- 
ed prizes and special promotion. These teachers and prize 
pupils will be gathered from all parts of the boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens and Long Island generally. Madame 
Rappold will participate in the excellent program of music, 
which will be presented to this audience by the Brooklyn 
Eagle 

Associated on this occasion with the great singer will be 
some of her oldest friends and associates, namely, the male 
Brooklyn Arion (at the concerts of which 
club Madame Rappold made her first appearance some 
fifteen years ago), the amateur orchestra of seventy-five 
pieces of the German Liederkranz Club of New York, and 
Paul Schlegel, the The program will be under 
the direction of Arthur Claassen. A private banquet will 
be tendered to Madame Rappold by the promoters of the 
affair at the conclusion of the concert. 


chorus of the 


baritone 








a Western Conservatory of Music. Both candidates 
must have a good American and foreign training. Ad- 
dress The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 





WANTED—A gentleman who has had considerable ex- 
perience as a voice builder would like to connect with a 
private school as a teacher in the singing department. 
Address “Vocal,” care of MusicaL Courter, New York. 





successful as teacher, would take charge of 
Address, “Soprano,” care 


SOPRANO, 
vocal department of school. 
of Musicat Courter. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Harp, 
tunity. Address, 





in fine condition. Splendid oppor- 
“Amateur,” care of MusicaL Courter. 





WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED—A fine Voice teacher (lady) 
wanted for a Southern College, January term. Salary 
$900.00 to $1,000.00 per year. A man Voice teacher for 


FOR SALE—Old Established Conservatory. Large West- 
ern city; healthful climate; students from many States; 
one-fourth value, $1,000 cash; equipments and good will; 
lifetime opportunity. Address, Conservatory, Hext Mu- 
sic Company, Denver, Col. 








MUSICAL AUTOGRAPHS 
Original MS. Music of 
Beethoven Verdi Cherubini 


Original Letters on Music by 
Donizetti, 


agner, 
Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Rossini Schumann, 


Gounod, and others 
Suitable for Christmas Gifts 
EN FOR PRICE LIS1 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
225 FIFTH AVE New York City 


Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda: 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West S7th St.. Tel. 064+ Colembas 











New York 





MME. 


BAYERLEE 


ART OP SINGING—Years of 
experience In Europe and 
America. Prepares for Con« 
cert, Church, Oratorio. 


502 West 113th Street 
See )Tel., 3665 Morning. 


Milde POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 
Management 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, New York 
‘Phone 268 Columbus 


[ er i eer 
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HARRISON Concert 


M. WIL Organist 


KIMBALL MALL, 243 Webash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Club Meadelssohe Cied 





MARIE 


MIXTER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Whistler 


interpreter of “Child Life in Song” 


For Terms and Dates 
819 Se. 48th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASON QUARTET 


CH ARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 








WILLIAM MASON HNARRY BEKENSTEIN 
ist Vielin 24 Vielin 
RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viola *Celle 


Address: VVILLIAM MASON 
Heme Office: CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWRA, W.Va. 
Eestera Office, care ef ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
11 Bast 224 Street - New Vork City 





LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Director 





N I CONSTANTIN bed 
BASSO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COM PANY 
PIANIST AND 
o TEACHER 
s Studios: 
T Aeolian Hall 
and Steinway 
Hall. New York 





Pianist 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building. Pittsburgh 


“BANKS “wa 

M 929 West bara $t., 

Phone = ae 

ELLIS AR 

i; HAMMANN 
PIANIST 

1716 Chestnut st. at Wy ___ Philadelphia 


THE MASTER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Ninth Year Vocal Department 
MADAME AURELIA JAGER 
Assisted by 
Dr. R. Huntington Woodman 
and Faculty of Experts 


96 Clinton Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





\O=ZEz| <> 











Ov Imrnovep Music 


DUNNING SYSTEM Stupy vor Bectunass. 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
nents. Mrs. trie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
joth St., an York City. Western address: 


Petiend 


DUF AY Soprano 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Menagement 
407 Plerce Bullding 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 





<2zZ°% 











EXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Orchestra 
Puplis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. lennette Louden Otte B Roehrborn Carl Brueckner 
Piane Viclis Celle 
M. J. LOUDON, M. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Date Address, M 
629 Fine Arts Building. 


HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 














Carolyn WILLARD 


PIANIST 
In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


n BIRDIGE BLYE mi 








5424 Washi 
~ STEINWAY PLANO USED 
M 
A 
B 
E SOPRANO 
L Chicago Grand Opera Co. 





THADDEUS RICH 


CONCERTMASTER 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


BERRY wasn 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


The Pree “Perward"’ 
a. Gecatts: by y Prestical Demonstration 
with the yorig’s greatest 

















wt MONCRIEFF 


CON TRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St. New York 























Master The Blind Pianist 

ono JA WELAK 2a 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY s.-..0%si213 

CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot 7 East End,Pittsburg, Pa- 

ELIZABETH ' Oo ie =) iN cee 

Phone $262 Mornin gside 








SONGS BY -——— 





ROWLAND E. LEACH 


Goodnight, Dear Heart (medium voice) 
I Remember (medium voice) 


Out of the Dusky Midnight (medium voice) ............ceceecessceccevecees “ =o 


The Token (high voice) 


The style of songs that will appeal to the general cultured singer. 


tive in character. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


Pleasing and attrac- 


64 East Van Baren Street, Chicago, Il. 





value of Mme. Karst's work is 
ized the foremost « ; singers Mt in- 
ternational fame seek her inst and advice. 


Wegman Schoo! of Music Masia) Art Bulldiag 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CRISTETA GONI 


SPANISH VIOLIN VIRTUOSA 


For Terms and Open Dates Apply to 
KNICKERBOCKER CONCERT BUREAU 


1402 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da, F. Ziecrerp, President 























Consress Hotel and Anne 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 

public use of any hotel in the world. 

Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 
Cuisine. 


N. M. KAUPMAN, Pres, 












THE MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


PHalhwin 


PIANO 





















“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” De Pachmann 


Pugno 
Sembrich 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” 


** A tone which blends so well with my voice.” 





THE BALDWVIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRaAgMcKe 


Imstruction in all branches of music from first 


Free advantages te students 
beginning to highest perfection 


Harmeny lectures, 
concerts, ensemble 


Thirty SEND FOR CATALOGUE — 
a ey of the best known and experienced TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTIZUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC 
John B. Calvert, D.iD,, President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 
John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 



















H. Rawlins Baker 
Mary Fidelia Burt 
Kate S. Chittenden 


Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan Wm. F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 


27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


DOLIS CONSERVATORY ¥ MUSIC 


Music, Mopean Lancvuaces 





Interraerive DaNcINe, 


VIOLIN — Gaylord Yost, Ella 
Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley. 


Sreecu Arts 


PIANO—Edgar M Carl 


Mildred Barnhill 


Cawley, 


Beutel. | . SPEECH ARTS—Mayme \.glish 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick Hensel 

Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil RHYTHMICAIL GYMNASTICS 

liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor FOR TIME VALUES — Carl 

sey Beutel and Assistants Sa 
In addition to the above are twenty-five special Teachers. The largest Con 
servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal Residence 


Department for Young Ladies 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by « celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies’ 


CGoncert=-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 


HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS 


The World's Cree’est Musical Bureas rene en a 0 a me 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 Violas and 'Celles 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin Semitiel a 
™~ Preprieter and Manager of the Philharmenic Cones violins nore —! an 
Berlin: the sew Subscription Concerts, Hambare; t sweet" from lowest G te 
Bechsteia Hall, Berlin. ; oa Pn tyme 

tative of more than 400 — insinté hese tone quaittionare dip 
img d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibau reisler, ~ 2 power, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefic sty, brilliance, evensess. 


tym pathy. periertionctepes 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirda 
octaves, clear harmonics 
pere piszicatoimes, distian 
arpeggyos distinct is shake 
trl) and staccato, and witha 
Quickly responsive te bow. 
pressure trom real 


Also manager of the 
Arthur 


and many other celebrities. 
Berlin ilharmonic Orchestra and of 
Nikisch 


Principal Agiency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


1907 





bot. you willbe interestedt> 
a booklet" An Artia's 
Touch”’—which Iwill) 

mail you FREE, aad o' 
comteins opinicss tom 
world famous ke 
ese REINDAML VioLimS 


Vielins sent te respee 
sible persons on trial, 


incorp. November, 


HEINRICH VON STEIN, 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


President 








gtadanl charge ee 
Reiedahl Grand Model, $750.09 counts opened. 

REINDAML VIOLINS 

UStp AND ENDORSED BY 








Rernard | istemann Kockaa 
lid aia Coss cregerowme Jan Kove ANDTE~ REINDABL 
mmey bom vy Ny ty Leqnors jackin Emile Sauret Sais ‘Sop pun ceee Sid 


Axel Skovgnard 
S. M. Jacobecks 
Anbar Hi: 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Beekicte Carnegie Hall New York 


58 East Ton Sores Sirect 
Curcace, MLE, 6.8.4 














A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, ‘he Home 
Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


ne M A 





' 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 








Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO}CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
POUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACH MR: 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Development in all branches of music Opera and Dramatic Schoo! Complete 


stage Orchestra School (comprising all »« rehestra Seminary 
training for teachers 








Conservatory 
for the 


training 
cial Ape 


stron 

Private and Ensembie Classes 

Principal Piane-—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE from 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER 

Singing 


Teachers JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOO, 


Frau fr 


fessor NWICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau Profes MATHILDE MALLINGER (Roya hom 
ber Singer Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG, FKANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMURL, 
Koyal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Roya hamber Sing EVGEN BRIEOER 


Violin Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO 
Theory and Composition—-WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ : 
Send l . ed t ime 


nd for setrated stalogue and spectua Pupils ’ » any t 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 lnstructers 


Eéecetion from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times bec’ 
April and September Admiasion granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorturm 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS _. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE BIGEEST MUSICAL TASTE 


‘ les. 66 and 68 University Place . 











NEW YORE 
















THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY Hinuli 
ANOS || Atlant k Apeumntin 


poegpeteentecenste tte so. sie “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 


Factories: f Jackson Avenue, Borough of aueens ‘NEW YORK ® ® 


Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 
AND 


@t. Peull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - . - HAMBURG 5 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


" as: j Steinwey Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W.. Londoa 


} Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOSTON 
\ Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
View exw ufee eld by our accredited representatives in all principal cities all ever the globe 


STEINW AY & SONS 


| “IMBALE* 


JEWETT PIAN OS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as romaine cost. 























t Menwufectured by ‘ 


JEWETT PIANO CO. = -s« Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mase. 

















one wei uments The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


artists 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : Factory and General Offices: 
123th Avenue, Gist te 623d Streets, New Yervk 


a6 ee ae LQPEPOR REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO. Lud., 34 Margaret Strect 


Corner 324 Street 





























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





